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DEVI DEEN, MUTINEER. 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.8.I., D.8.0. 


‘* And touch old broken strings to melody.” 


Ir was high twelve on the 
old grey walls of Jammu city, 
high up on the cliffs above the 
Tawi River, whence up the 
valley the snowy peaks of the 
Pir Pinjal, towering between 
Jammu and Kashmir, shone 
dazzling in the mid-day sun. 
The brass cannon on the Gate 
of Victory had fired its mid-day 
message, and the echoes were 
tinging across from gorges 
opposite. 

My Indian servant ap- 
proached and salaamed. ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Sahib agya . . . the Gen- 
eral has come.” 

“What General ? ” I asked. 

“@eneral Devi Deen.” 

That conveyed little enough 
to me, but I hurried to meet 
him, for General Officers fill 
subalterns with awe. Climbing 
stiffly up the big steps to the 
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entrance of the Residency came 
a six-foot Indian in undress 
frogged patrol. jacket of the 
general officer with mameluke 
sword complete, wearing a high 
white puggaree atop bound with 
gold braid. A tall burly man, 
with coal- black beard and 
whiskers curled and fastened 
under his ears (with gouty 
slit boots that belied the black- 
ness). An Indian aide-de-camp 
hurried up the steps behind 
him saying, “General Devi 
Deen, Quartermaster - General, 
Jammu and Kashmir Army.” 

It was a visit of ceremony, 
and I was not used to such, but 
I hurried forward to shake 
him by the hand. 

It had already been a day 
of adventure. I had arrived 
the day before to take up the 
post of Inspecting Officer of 
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the Kashmir Imperial Service 
Artillery, and only an hour 
before returned from calling 
on the ruler of the land and 
discussing gravely the age of 
all the Viceroy’s Council. The 
elephant that had brought me 
still waited in the corner of 
the compound. Gravely I led 
the old soldier into the Resi- 
dency, and we sat while the 
A.D.C. tried to make pleasant 
conversation. To all my sallies 
the old man laughed deeply 
through his few remaining tooth 
stumps, fine of figure still, 
though the white at the roots 
of his beard showed that the 
almond-tree flourished below 
the dye. 

He hoped I was not tired 
with the journey. Ho, ho, ho! 
The Kashmir Artillery was for- 
tunate to have secured my 
services. Ho, ho, ho! He 
hoped I would write freely to 
him about anything I wanted 
for the batteries. Ho, ho, ho! 
and his eyes, which were getting 
sleepy, screwed up and twinkled 
at me amid a myriad crow’s- 
feet. 

I felt that though not very 
successful in my talk I had 
nevertheless clicked, and the 
A.D.C. then asked me if the 
General had my permission to 
withdraw, which was embar- 
rassing to one not used to 
Eastern visits of ceremony. 
However, I succeeded in escort- 
ing him to his barouche and 
helping his old toes up the 
steep steps of the old-fashioned 
carriage. A sentry at the door 
presented his Brown Bess as 
the General drove off, 


And that was my first intro- 
duction to Devi Deen, Mutineer, 
some of whose story I now 
propose to tell, for the old map 
has long been gathered to his 
fathers, and nothing really 
matters. 

This was in the year 1894, 
The Hunza-Nagar trouble was 
not long over, and we were 
busy shutting and double-lock- 
ing the doors through which 
Yanoff and Gromchefski and 
their cossacks had been poking 
their noses across the great 
mountain passes which separ 
ated the Russian Pamirs from 
the country of our feudatory, 
the Maharajah of Kashmir. 
The State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir had the remnant of a great 
army, an army of old tradition 
and still older armament, and 
this force we were shaking 
out and boiling down better to 
serve its purpose and the pure 
of the State, and to be of some 
use for modern war. aha 

This ancient army?'still re 
tained some of the old French 
equipment which dated from 
the days of Generals Avitabile, 
Allard, and Ventura. Some 
of the Dogra officers could still 
drill their men in the French 
drill of Napoleonic days, 80 
hard did the French tradition 
die in India. 

At the headquarters of the 
Army was a full staff, with 
Quartermaster-General and the 
like. It was the latter who 
had called on me, a magnificent 
old Oudh Brahmin, who had 
coat full of interesting medals: 
the “ Avenging”’ medal for the 
Afghan War of 1839-42, the one 
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that bore the legend Vindex 
rather than Regina around the 
Queen’s head ; and for both the 
Sikh Wars, with clasps for 
Aliwal and Sobraon and Chilli- 
anwallah. He also wore the 
five-pointed star for Gwalior, 
and the frontier medal for the 
Black Mountain in 1868. Now 
the dates of these medals are 
of interest for the gap that lies 
betwen them, as those versed in 
Indian history will spot. 

This was his history. He 
had been for many years in 
the Cavalry of the Honourable 
East India Company, and in 
no less a regiment than the 
8rd Light Cavalry. Now the 
8rd Light Cavalry, as all the 
world should remember, was 
the regiment which opened 
the ball in the Great Sepoy 
Mutiny, opened it too in horror 
and massacre on a Sunday 
evening, the 10th May, at 
Meerut in 1857, at the imme- 
diate behest of the courtezans 
ofthe bazaar. And it had then 
and there headed the Meerut 
garrison in its hurried march 
to continue the evil at the great 
and ancient capital of Delhi 
itself. 

* Devi Deen would openly dis- 
course with us of the first 
Afghan War, and how he as 
a trooper had accompanied 
Colonel Richmond Shakespear 
Over the passes to Bamian to 
meet Lady Sale and Major 
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Pottinger with the survivors 
and captives of the massacres 
at Kabul and in the Pass of 
Jugdallak. He would tell us 
gaily of the Sutlej Campaign, 
and how he had lost a thumb 
to a Sikh swordsman in a wild 
charge at Sobraon. And then 
someone would say— 

“Tell us about the Mutiny, 
Devi Deen.” 

Then his shrewd old eyes 
would turn glassy. 

“I never heard of that.” 

“Oh, rot, Devi Deen; you 
must know about that,” to 
which he would answer— 

“No, Sahib, I must have been 
on furlough.” 

And we could get nothing 
from him of that cruel and 
stirring episode which wiped 
his regiment and most of the 
Bengal Army off the Army 
list and out of the pages of 
fame. It is one of the most 
remarkable facts about this 
great mutiny, that we have 
gathered very little of what 
this magnificent army of ours, 
so long led to victory, thought 
of itself when it found itself 
at mortal grips with its old 
masters and the officers who 
had led them. While men 
were alive few pens with 
vision have tried to record 
it, but there it is; the most 
entrancing psychological topic 
has passed untouched out of 
the ken of living man. 


I. UNDER THE KING-MULBERRY. 


As time went on in Jammu him many visits of insistence 
I got to know the old soldier, touching the equipping of the 
partly from haying to pay new batteries I was responsible 
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for. Gradually I got him to 
talk to me of ’57 and the “‘ wind 
that blew” so mysteriously, 
and after a while he would 
talk openly. I wanted to 
know what it was like inside 
revolted Delhi during those 
long months when the British 
clung so doggedly to the Ridge, 
and the northernmost portion 
of the Bengal Army from 
Meerut and Nimach and Bar- 
eilly, from Sialkot and Julun- 
dhur and Jhelum, from Nasira- 
bad and Lahore, and many 
another station marched in, 
some without their arms, but 
mostly with bands playing and 
colours flying. Did any one 
grip the situation? Did they 
all want to re-establish the 
Mogul dominion? How did 
the ancient puppet, the pen- 
sioned descendant of the blinded 
Emperor whom the British 
rescued from a Mahratta dun- 
geon, comport himself, sans- 
treasury, sams-energy, sans- 
Officials, sans anything that 
could make an empire? And 
then this brummagem army 
shorn of its British leaders, 
which thought to make a throne 
from aged subahdars, which 
fought and quarrelled for place 
and power, and now and again 
would sally forth to attack 
the “‘hell-doomed infidel” or 
massacre some European refu- 
gees to make a Moslem holi- 
day ! 

What was it like within the 
rose-red palace and by the 
Halls of Public and Private 
Audience, inlaid with cornelian 
and lapis-lazuli, that overhung 
the bed of the river Jumna ? 
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How did the business go on; 
how did the army get its com- 
mands? Who organised the 
attacks on the British, and 
what were the wrangles of 
which rumour came through? 
After it was over, those who 
were prominent died in their 
tracks or held their tongues, 
From Mrs Steel alone in ‘On 
the Face of the Waters’ do we 
get any attempt to lift the 
veil—the veil which she lifted by 
knowing what to ask in the vill- 
ages and bazaars round Delhi. 

It was through the gate 
of memory and the mingled 
odour of mulberry blossom and 
litter that “old broken strings 
were touched to melody.” Late 
in the afternoon Devi Dee 
had come to call on me, 4 
visit of less ceremony than 
usual, in mufti, and we strolled 
from my tents on the plain 
outside Jammu, before a mag- 
nificent panorama of Himala- 
yan snows, to an old garden 
hard by. There we sat under 
that splendid tree, the Shah 
Toot, or King-mulberry, and 
around us were some horses 
of the Kashmir Horse Artillery 
tethered to the trees. It was 
a peaceful evening, and the 
air was heavy with the scent 
of the mulberry blossom and 
the smell of horse litter. The 
old man began— 

“You will see lots of Shah 
Toot in Kashmir, Sahib; every 
one lives on the fruit of this 
and the common mulberry, 
Job Molberry hoega. ‘ Whet 
the mulberry comes’ is @ 
every one’s mouth. 

“In Kashmir, Sahib, you 
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will hear them talk with that 
old deep ‘o’ sound which has 
gone from India, though I 
knew it as a lad in India and 
at Kabul. 

“The smell of these flowers 
and the stable litter reminds 
me so of when we stabled our 
horses in the Queen’s Garden 
at Delhi in *57.” 

“But I thought you were 
on furlough, Devi Deen,” said 
I mischievously, yet with some 
excitement, for perhaps the 
oracle was going to speak. 

“Ah, it is perfectly true 
what I tell the sahibs when 
they ask me about the Mutiny, 
that I was on leave, for you 
know that the furlough season 
had been open several weeks. 
I know the sahibs don’t believe 
me, but I say no more. How 
did I come to Delhi? Well, 
Thad gone to my father’s land 
near Rai Bareilly; my father 
and his brothers and their 
father before them had served 
the British; oh yes, and had 
fought the French in Madras. 
Well, of course, as the sahibs 
say, I was at Delhi. I and all 
the younger bloods who were 
on furlough went off to Delhi 
to join our regiments and see 
what it was all about. I said 
that if the British are success- 
ful, we can say we have come 
to rejoin. So you see, Sahib, I 
was not one of those who went 
mad and shot their officers.”’ 
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“Were many officers shot ? ” 

*‘ Not in the 3rd, Sahib; we 
had good officers, and the 
Colonel Sahib, Camical Smyth 
Sahib, was naukri (on duty) 
that day; perhaps they would 
have shot him, for he was very 
sakht (hard).” + 

“* Was there much talk before 
the Mutiny, Devi Deen ? ” 

** Sahib, there is always talk 
in Hindustan. There was not 
so much talk as when the 
British got into that trouble 
in Kabul. Ah! Sahib, that 
was when the Sirkar did lose 
izzat. Before that the Angrez 
had always been unconquered. 

“I was there, Sahib. Ho, 
ho, ho! I was only a trooper 
then, but I rode with Shake- 
spear Sahib to get back the 
prisoners. at Bamian. They 
were all Europeans. General 
Sale Sahib’s bibi was with 
them; I saw her. She was 
a zor-wallah, a strong one if 
you like. Ho, ho, ho! Sahib, 
you have no idea what that 
war was; I saw the skeletons 
in the Kurd Kabul Pass— 
thousands of them. At every 
street corner at Kabul were 
your frost-bitten cripples who 
were once Bengal sepoys, Brah- 
mins too many of them, now 
slaves or beggars, and many 
we never found who were slaves 
in the Kohistan. Brahmins, 
hopeless and casteless! Men 
who had enlisted into the 





1 Lieut.-Colonel Carmychael Smyth had the reputation of being a martinet of 
unsympathetic type. He had returned from furlough, and precipitated the out- 
by insisting that the regimental sharpshooters should use the cartridges 
about which they were so concerned. He was field officer of the week, and rode 


off as was his duty to the brigadier. 


It was said, no doubt unjustly, that he 


knew there would be men on the look-out for him if bullets were flying. 
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Afghan Shah’s contingent. 
They were your people, Sahib, 
not his. It was that which 
brought on the Bhagawat, the 
great rebellion. We had seen 
that the British could be beaten, 
the Ikhbal was torn.” 

* But whatabout the Mutiny, 
what was the talk among the 
furlough men ? ” 

“We talked, Sahib, about 
the rumour concerning the 
greased cartridges, but we older 
ones did not believe that the 
Sirkar was trying to break 
our caste. We knew more of 
the British than that. Ho, 
ho, ho! It was a yarn to 
frighten the foolish and to get 
the women on the side of those 
who plotted. Nevertheless 
many did believe and were 
terror-stricken, Sahib! Never 
could the plotters have im- 
agined that the British would 
make a mistake that would 
combine in one fear both Mos- 
lem and Hindu. Sahib, did 
you ever hear that that old 
King of Delhi who used to 
write silly verse wrote a clever 
one saying that what neither 
Shah of Turkey nor Russ had 
been able to do a cartridge 
had done?” + 

“What, then, was the real 
trouble ? ” 

““ Sahib, there was much 
trouble and many reasons, as 
there always had been. The 
Army was be dhar . . . without 
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fear, for you had taken away 
all the power from the com- 
manding officers. Sahib! al- 
ways a commanding  sahib 
bahadur must be a king among 
his men. Some of the soldiers 
are wild strong men, and only 
@ commanding officer with 
plenty of power can manage 
them. Then again all the 
men were in debt to the com- 
pany and squadron bunniahs, 
who, as you know, can be 
usurers and devils. The mutiny 
wiped out their debts. 

“Then the sepoy did not 
like the new rules; he had to 
enlist for general service and 
would have to go overseas, 
which meant he lost caste and 
had to pay heavy fines to the 
priests to be incasted, and 
then had to drink the penalty 
bowl of the five products of 


the cow. The men hated the 


new rules. Serving away from 
the regular provinces in the 
new territories that you al- 
nexed we drew field batta. 
One day you let your treaswy- 
men stop it. 

** All the rajahs whose powers 
you had curbed, and all the 
barons who lived on their poor 
neighbours, and whom you pre 
vented from oppressing the 
peasantry, all the Thugs you 
had put down... they were 
all against you.” 

The old man curled his beard 
with both hands, as if to say 








1 This was true. 


The old poetaster’s verses ran thus :— 


** Kuch Chili Rum na kya, ya Shah i Russ nahin, 
Jo kuchch kya na sara se, so cartouche ne.” 


Which has been freely rendered :— 


‘* Nor Tsar nor Sultan made the conquest easy, 
The only weapon was 4 cartridge greasy.” 
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that he too came from reiving 
stock and baron’s loins. 

“Then we hated your an- 
nexation of Oudh. We knew 
that we were badly governed 
and that there was no justice, 
but most of your soldiers came 
from that province as I did. 
We were all right, because 
the British Resident at the 
Nawab’s Court looked after 
our interests, and we did not 
care how cruel and rapacious 
the Nawab’s ministers and offi- 
cers were, we had our own 
privileges. When we were an- 
nexed, the soldiers got no 
better terms than any one 
else, and we had to stand in 
the crowd at the courts. The 
amy did not like that. So 
we talked, always talk, and 
lots of it.” 

“What about the chappa- 
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ties? Did you ever hear of 
chappaties being sent round ? ” 

“* Once or twice I did, Sahib, 
and how the village watchmen 
had brought them, saying, 
‘Send them on to the north 
and the south, the east and 
the west.’ But there was noth- 
ing in that. Some one in India 
is always wondering about such 
things. Chappaties are often 
flying about. It is a means to 
attract attention. If any plot- 
ters had sent them out it 
would have been to make 
people wonder what was coming. 
No one knew what they meant. 
No one knows in Hindostan. 
Men look for a portent ever.” 

But Devi Deen was getting 
very sleepy, poor old dear, and 
I put him into his carriage 
and sent him home with his 
secretary. 


Il. ON THE CASTLE WALLS. 


It was some little time before 
I had another chance of pur- 
suing the subject with the 
QM.G.; indeed, we had gone 
about our businesses, and I 
had had to be tiresome in the 
matter of some peculiarly rotten 
belts supplied to the artillery. 

However, one day, “ by my 
honour’s kindness, everything 
was smooth,” and I had gone 
to pay a congratulatory visit 
to the General on his mar- 
vellous administration. It was 
& warm day, and the old man 
was holding conclave in a 
domed room over the city 
bastion, whence a casemate 
looked up the gorge and vig- 
ietted the snows of the Hima- 


laya up the Valley of the 
Tawi. Below us peeped the 
muzzles of two brass 9-pounders 
on field carriages. 

** Ah, Sahib,” said Devi Deen, 
“those are the guns for my 
money. Ho, ho, ho! When 
you fire them they make a 
noise, and all the world knows 
it. Your little steel guns make 
no proper noise.” 

It was true. There was a 
“regular” battery of horse 
artillery at Jammu, which gal- 
loped four brass 6-pounders 
about, firing them with a coil 
of smouldering rope to the 
touch-hole; and I always used 
to congratulate the command- 
ant on the magnificent roar 
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of his salutes, far superior to 
anything my little rifled guns 
could put forth. Besides, he 
ran the pig-sticking, and 
brought his horse gunners as 
beaters. 

I then asked the old man 
if he would show me the top- 
Khana where the Durbar kept 
a lot of cannon which they 
were reluctant to show to 
Europeans, but which it was 
@ secondary duty of mine to 
know something of. 

And a fine gun-park it was, 
of obsolete smooth-bore guns, 
of the type that blew our 
light horse artillery guns sky- 
high in the battles with the 
Sikhs. They were mostly of 
brass, and extremely well cast 
and turned. 

“ Sahib,” said the General, 
“we had plenty of guns in 
Delhi, for most of your cannon 
in Upper India were stored in 
the arsenal there. Yet you 
never put them under a British 
guard. Two or three sahibs 
blew up the magazine, but 
that was only a small one. 
It killed many moofsids,1 but 
the real magazine was up be- 
yond the Metcalf Kothi, and 
that was not blown up.? 

Down in the gun-park a 


bastion looked over towards 
the river Chenab, the rive 
that comes from China, and 
here he called for two chairs, 
and we sat looking toward 
the plains of the Punjab and 
the shisham* woods in their 
glorious green of early summer, 
A gunner brought a huga, and 
the old soldier took a pull, 
The moment seemed propitious; 
and the morning was yet young, 

“Who was commander-in- 
chief in Delhi? ” 

“ At first Mirza Mogul, the 
King’s son, then Subahdar 
Bahkt Khan, a Sheikh of the 
artillery of the Bareilly Brigade, 
He was fat and puffy. No one 
liked him, Sahib, and later he 
had one-half, and Ghaus Khan 
from the Nimach Brigade was 
made a General too. He was 
a Rohilla, and more alert than 
Bahkt Khan, but not so clever.” 

*“* Where were you in Delhi!” 

* At the beginning my regi- 
ment was in the Begum Bagh.” * 

“What were the sepoys all 
doing ? ”’ 

“When we first came all 
was quiet, and the regiments 
did exactly as if they were im 
cantonments. We heard the 
British had all been killed 
We had all our writer's and 


——— 





1 Rebels. 


* This was true. Sir Charles Napier had urged the moving of the great 





arsenal from its site within the city, but Government had not concurred. They 
moved, however, the main powder magazine to a place on the far end of the 
ridge, overlooking the Jumna. It is now the hunt kennels. No history men 
tions the fact, but this magazine fell into the mutineers’ hands, otherwise they 
could not have got the ammunition to defend Delhi. When the Brigadier 
the Ridge saw that the arsenal magazine had been blown up he sent two officers 
to try and do the same to the big magazine, but the guard of the 38th NL 
would not let them in. Willoughby’s heroic action did not permanently affeet 
the issue, for all the gallant defiance it stood for. 

® Dalbergia sissu. Somewhat like a linden. 
* Queen’s Garden. 
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adjutant’s staff. The regiments 
mounted guards in the Palace 
and at the Kashmir Gate. The 
infantry were in the houses 
near the main walls and near 
the arsenal.” 

“Did you wear your uni- 
forms ? ” 

“Oh, yes. Our Resaldar- 
major was very strict, and 
made us turn out as we did 
in Meerut. The infantry were 
not so particular. They wore 
their red coats, but usually 
with a dhoti instead of pan- 
taloons. After about ten days 
the King was proclaimed as 
Great Mogul. Ho, ho, ho! 
And the day after I arrived 
I saw him come on an elephant 
and open the main bazaar. 
Then troops from other stations 
began to march in. At first 
we only had the Meerut and 
Delhi troops, and no artillery 
except the Delhi battery * and 
King’s own palace battery. 
Then came the Bareilly brigade 
and the Nimach brigade. Some 
of the small rajahs sent in 
guns. We had no news of the 
British. Messages used to come 
in saying that they were being 
Killed everywhere. Every one 
thought the Raj was over.” 

“Did you get rations ? ” 

“Oh, there was no difficulty 
at first. We had our regi- 
mental bunniahs, and the coun- 
try people brought in supplies 
after the King had opened the 

Then one day I well 
Tfemember. I had gone into 
the palace with the Resaldar- 





major, and there came news 
that the Jangi Lat. Sahib was 
at Kurnal, sixty miles away, 
with all the British troops 
from the Simla hills. That 
was @ surprise, for they had 
been forgotten. Mirza Mogul 
then sent orders to get the 
defences ready. The gates were 
shut, and he sent for all the 
commandants of the regiments, 
who were mostly frightened. 
I heard my Resaldar- major 
taunt the Subahdar-major of 
the 38th. We cavalry then 
moved outside the Turkoman 
gate, where it was easier to 
get forage, and we camped 
near Firozeshah Kotilla. The 
troops began to ask for pay. 
There was no pay, there was 
no khazanah,? no bandobast,® 
no alrangements. Plenty of 
orders were given, but no one 
saw they were carried out. 
“Every day the King had 
a durbar. The English showed 
no sign, and he was less fright- 
ened. Letters used to come 
in from regiments saying they 
had killed their officers, and 
were coming to fight for the 
faith. That did not please us 
Hindus, who did not really 
want to see a Mogul kingdom ; 
only we did not know what to 
do. The King complained that 
the soldiers were not respectful. 
They came into the palace and 
tied up horses where they 
liked. One day when there 
was no news of pay, they, mob- 
bing him, called out, ‘ Arre! 
Badshah! Arre! buddha!’ * 





* De Tessien Light Horsed Field Battery. 
* «Oh, you king! Oh, you old man 


* Arrangements. 
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and he was frightened and 
angry. 

‘Sometimes he made orders 
to the commandants to get pay 
for their men, but we never 
got it. We soon knew, and 
used to go to the city and 
try and make requisitions on 
the traders. But they shut 
up their shops. The King 
finally issued a proclamation 
that any one hiding treasure 
would be shot. 

“Sometimes the mutinous 
regiments marching in brought 
treasure with them. They used 
to come in with their bands 
playing British airs, just the 
same as the usual dustur. Once 
again I went to Durbar and 
heard the reports read out. 
They always spoke of the mas- 
sacres of the English, and how 
those who were left ran about 
shouting, ‘Boccus, boccus!’ 
(Coffin ! coffin !) ”? 

“How did the troops get on 
together ? ” 

“Often they quarrelled. 
After the British had appeared 
we went out to meet them 
at Badle ki Serai. We were 
beaten, and the infantry said 
the cavalry had not charged 
the British cavalry. Ho, ho, 
ho! They were the Ninth 
Lancers, Sahib, and very angry. 
I saw them come on that day. 
Then after that the infantry 
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said we ought to leave om 
horses and come to the walls, 
Horse soldiers never like foot 
soldiers, and we did not like 
those in Delhi, except the 
Hurriana * pultan, which had 
been Pat Grant Sahib’s pultan.” 

I pricked up my ears. Pat 
Grant had been Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital when I was 
a lad, the finest figure of a 
man even then in England. 

“Did you know Pat Grant 
Sahib, Devi Deen ? ” 

** All the Bengal Army knew 
Pat Grant Sahib. If he had 
been in Bengal the army would 
not have mutinied. But I 
had been his orderly at Sobraon. 
It was when the Sikh Gorcheras 
got behind the line and rode at 
the Commander-in-Chief Sahib 
that Ilost my thumb.” He pro- 
duced a rugged thumb stump. 

“How could he have pre- 
vented it? ” 

** All the army trusted him. 
Had he spoken at Umballa or 
Meerut the army would have 
believed, but we heard he was 
in Madras.” ® 

But it was time for Devi 
Deen to have his opium. The 
old eyes were drooping, and 
I said good-bye. Next time 
we met we were going to ride 
through one of the ruke ‘ and 
see a site for some new artillery 
lines. 


— 





1 This is on record as having been sent from Lucknow regarding the British 
in the Residency. It perhaps refers to the cry for doolies, which from time # 
time would be passed along as men fell at the perimeter. 

2 The Hurriana Light Infantry. It was General Sir Patrick Grant’s regiment, 


and had mutinied and come to Delhi. 
the assault. 


It held the Kashmir Gate on the day of 


8 Sir Patrick Grant, for a long time Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, 


was Commander-in-Chief in Madras. 
4 Forest reserve, 
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Ivy. ASTRIDE OF MOTI GUNJ. 


It was a week or two before 
General Devi Deen came again 
for our ride through the ruk, 
and as he could not ride and 
his carriage could not come 
in the rough wooded country 
to which we were going, we 
were to have an elephant. 
Accordingly, one fine day Moti 
Gunj came shambling and shuf- 
fling with a shooting howdah 
atop and took up his position 
in the corner of my garden 
half an hour before Devi Deen 
drove up, and while he waited 
must make busy with dust 
and straw which he strewed 
on himself. When he dirtied 
the howdah the Mahout scolded 
him and rapped his toes. I 
strolled out and passed the 
time of day. Moti Gunj was 
@ Magnificent elephant, and 
both his great tusks were broken 
and topped with brass. 

“How old, Mahout ji?” I 
asked. 

“A hundred years, Sahib ! 
more than a hundred years. 
He was with Lord Lik Sahib 
when the Angrez came to Delhi.”’ 

I looked, and Moti Gunj 
stared out of his tiny clever 
méchant eyes, and weaved from 
tight to left. The Mahout 
gave him a piece of sugar-cane, 
and continued— 

“He was at Delhi in the 
great fear, too, Sahib, and 
came up from Bareilly with 
the mafrus, with the mutineers. 
The Padishah rode him.” 

Dear, dear, here was another 
mutineer, or was the old 


Mahout pulling my leg. And 
then I heard the guard on my 
bungalow turn out. The Gen- 
eral had arrived. 

“Ho, ho, ho! Captan Sahib ! 
I hope you like riding elephants. 
You will find Moti very com- 
fortable. Make him sit down.” 
And Moti Gunj knelt. 

We clambered into the front 
Seat of the howdah with the 
General’s Mashter-ji sitting be- 
hind, and lurched off at a 
steady run till we came to the 
stairway down the gorge, and 
plunged into the Tawi. Moti 
Gunj made a good deal of 
play at the ford, as elephants 
always do, pretending that 
there were quicksands about, 
their special aversion. Once 
over the river and climbing 
up the pebbled causeway under 
the red stone bastions of the 
fort atop the gorge, I started 
the old man off onyiour 
topic. 

** Now, Devi Deen, you have 
never yet told me about the 
palace and old Bahadar Shah 
the Mogul. What was he 
like ? ” 

“Ho, ho, ho! very old 
man, Sahib, too much old. 
No good, no good. Some time 
crying and saying English his 
friends.” 

“Yes, but did you go into 
the palace and see him ? ” 

“The first time I saw him 
was at the Durbar. He was 
then complaining that the sol- 
diers did not treat him well, 
and that they were often gus- 
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taki.1 He reviewed the troops 
on the palasdarm.” 

“On what ?”’ | 

** Palasdarm, Sahib, the par- 
ade ground outside the fort.” 

He meant place darmes. 
Delhi had been modernised 
by the French before Lord 
Lake had rescued the blinded 
Mogul Emperor. 

“* What was the parade like, 
General Sahib?” 

“Oh ho! Very like your 
parades, Sahib, except that very 
few regiments were properly 
dressed. My Rissaldar-major 
was very particular, just like 
our English colonel, and we 
turned out as on parade at 
Meerut, but many of the in- 
fantry corps were very slack. 
The sepoys would not wear their 
shakoes but little white caps, 
and that made the King very 
angry. The 28th N.I. were 
always properly dressed too. 
The Subahdar-major was very 
particular, and always wore his 
colonel’s full-dress coatee, with 
epaulettes. He had taken it 
from him when the regiment 
mutinied. The bands played 
while the review went on.” 

“What did the King do at 
the review ? ” 

“He rode down the line on 
an elephant, and then told 
Bahkt Khan all the regiments 
should have backshish, but we 
never got it; we never got pay 
even. There was soon no money 
in Delhi. You know that the 
King was always sending for 
the bankers to make them give 
money. The bankers would 


not give much, and one wag 
I know burnt with red-hot gun- 
barrels to make him pay. My 
regiment was always being sent 
out to the district to get in 
money from the farmers.” 

** Did you get any ? ” 

“Not much, Sahib; you see, 
there was no money. Trade 
was bund everywhere, and no 
money was moving. The vil- 
lagers had sometimes looted 
the treasury, but generally the 
sepoys and police had done 
that. Sometimes we made a 
bunniah show where he had 
buried a little cash.” 

“How did you make him 
show you?” 

“Ho, ho! there are lots of 
ways, Sahib. People think they 
are forgotten, but people don’t 
forget useful things. Even now, 
Sahib, if the British were to 
leave India we should all re- 
member. The Moslems know 
where the best women are, and 
plenty people know how to 
get money out of a bunniah. 
You can roast them, Sahib, 
over a slow fire. But my uncle 
was in the police, and he 
always said that a burrowing 
beetle was the best.” 

“How did that work?” I 
asked innocently. 

“You put it in a half walnut 
shell and tie it round a man’s 
waist with a puggaree so that 
the beetle is over the navel. 
In half an hour a man will 
confess anything and show you 
all his buried money. Yow 
don’t suppose, Sahib, that be 
cause you have made India 
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quiet with your Western ways 
for fifty or a hundred years 
that we are going to forget 
all we have learnt for two 
thousand? We got all there 
was, and all our troopers wanted 
gold mohurs instead of rupees 
as more portable ; all the troops 
wanted gold mohurs which they 
could carry easily in their 
waist-belts. But we brought 
in a few bags of rupees to the 
Imperial Treasury. Ho, ho! 
Pretty Treasury that was, to 
besure! Weused to see Abdool 
Bakr, the King’s grandson, who 
called himself Inspector-General 
of Cavalry. Pah! he had not 
@ sixpence, or wanted it all for 
himself. 

“ Sahib, from the  begin- 
ning the Padishah* had no 
Khazanah, no treasury. Things 
had got to be far better or- 
ganised to get revenue from 
those Gujar villages. Hither 
they said the British had taken 
it, or else they fired their 
matchlocks off at us. Every- 
one had got arms again, and 
it was like the Pindari times.” 

“But, Devi Deen, who ar- 
Tanged and ordered the attacks 
on the British ? ” 

“I don’t know, Sahib. Gen- 
eral Bukht Khan and General 
Ghaus Khan used to meet and 
issue orders, and then there 
were one or two subahdars who 
were made brigadiers. Rup 
Ram, I remember, who came 
from Rai Bareilly. You see, 
Sahib, in the battalions every- 
thing up to a point could go 
on as it did before, the writers 


and schoolmasters were with 
the regiments, and they copied 
out orders. Then, you see, 
some of the regiments had 
brought their regimental bun- 
niahs, and as long as there 
was any money, food was no 
difficulty. Our Rissaldar-major 
used to go to Durbars and 
hear the discussions, but he 
always came and said there 
was no bandobust, and no strong 
man to order anything. All the 
Subahdar-majors were very old 
and slow, and it was not easy 
to get rid of them, but in most 
battalions some younger man 
seemed to manage things.” 

“What did you all think? 
Were you Satisfied ? ” 

The old man thought a bit. 

** Sahib, at first when I 
joined we were full of how we 
had pulled down the Govern- 
ment. But when the British 
came to the Ridge, as they did 
ten days after I came in, we 
were surprised. We did not 
think we should have to fight 
the British. Everyone thought 
they would be killed or would 
go away. Why, at Badle ki 
Serai I saw some of my own 
sahibs leading against us. I 
knew that our own people 
could not lead us. The Mos- 
lems were always talking of 
the Faith and what they would 
do. We Hindus did not really 
want a Moslem rule. I was 
on the Ridge when the British 
advanced against it, and I 
stood under the  flag-staff 
tower. Some British cavalry 
galloped at some of our men, 





1 Padishah or Badshah= King. 
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who galloped off, and then I 
wondered. I had never seen 
the British so angry as they 
were then—no, not even at 
Kabul.” 

“But as time went on, how 
did you feel? ” 

** Well, Sahib, fresh mutineer 
corps were always arriving, 
sometimes bringing treasure for 
the Padishah, and always with 
tales of how they had exter- 
minated the Feringhi. Ho, ho, 
ho! pretty lot of extermina- 
tion they did. There was no 
real head, no real man to lead 
us, and no one who would 
really back up his neighbour. 
Many of us—the Rajputs and 
fighting Brahmins like myself— 
knew we were on the wrong 
side.” 

“But, Devi Deen, who was 
instigating the mutiny ? I can 
never find that out.” 

“No one has, Sahib! I too 
have wondered. We always 
wondered. There were pan- 
chaiyats,1 I think, in every 
regiment of the Bengal Army. 
I think wandering fagirs used 
to suggest it, but I don’t 
think there was any big person 
who thought it all out. For 
years there had been discontent, 
and then there came this 
greased cartridge trouble. You 
know that all the men who 
went in for the bazaars and 
women, randibazi, and those 
who were fond of wrestling and 
making wagers, they were the 
men who got into the hands 
of the plotters. They were 
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always short of money, and 
often in trouble with the 
havildar-major. They were the 
sort who would always listen 
to bad talk. They it was who 
would tell each other off to 
start the Mutiny, and shoot 
at once those sahibs whom the 
men trusted and who could 
talk to them. They shot them 
first, and then the regiment 
was frightened and felt they 
could not go back, and they 
became a flock of sheep. That 
was the way of it. You know 
that at Meerut the courtezans 
in the bazaars taunted my 
regiment at letting their men 
be put in irons for insub- 
ordination. That maddened the 
men. The favourite of the 
courtezans was a pailwan, 4 
wrestler, always betting and 
spending money. In all the 
corps it was the patlwans who 
got mixed up with the trouble 
and joined the panchaiyats.* 

“* What happened at the end, 
Devi Deen ? ” 

“The men were beginning to 
desert, especially when they 
heard that Nikalseyn Sahib 
had come with a larger siege 
train.” 

“Did you ever hear of any 
European deserters from the 
British in Delhi? ” 

“I think there was one 
deserter, who was afterwards 
suspected, and I heard nailed 
to a wall at the Kashmir gate, 
but there was also a sergeant- 
major I knew. But he was 4 
prisoner in a tent. The 28th 


—— 





1 Committees. 


A “cell” in Bolshevist jargon. 
2 This was very true, for it is the same in the Indian Army now. The 
wrestlers are generally the rowdy ones. 
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N.I. had brought him from 
Bareilly. They all liked him 
and would not kill him, and 
wanted him to take command. 
He would not do that, and I 
saw him once in camp at the 
Turcoman gate. In fact, 
Sahib, we had all known for 
some time that it was no 
good. But you were blowing 
away mutineers from the guns, 
and we hung together. We 
cavalry did not do much on 
the Ridge; we were always 
out trying to stop convoys 
coming in. But Bakht Khan 
was stronger than we expected, 
and so was Ghauz Khan, and 
all the gates were shut, and 
we also blew away deserters. 
Nevertheless every time a corps 
paraded there were fewer of 
it. The third.day after you 
blew in the Kashmir Darwaza, 


we cavalry rode away. We 
said we would go to Lucknow, 
where we heard there was a 
very successful war going on. 
But forty miles out of Delhi 
I and my cousin left the corps 


and rode home. We got rid 
of all our equipment. Our 
stud horses had died, and we 
both had dest horses. So I 
went home to my village, and 
was in time for the rabbi crop.” 

“One more point, Devi Deen. 
People often ask if the Mutiny 
will come again? What do 
you think of that ? ”’ 
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The old man stroked his 
beard. 

“Sahib, you may stirf oil 
and water as long as you like, 
and they will never mix. But, 
Sahib, you are neither Hindu 
nor Moslem. You are strong. 
You are impartial. India will 
always prefer your rule to any 
other, because no one can trust 
each other. You will have 
another Mutiny, Sahib, easily 
if you want it. If you let the 
commanding officers get weak, 
if you let the pay-people meddle 
unfairly with a soldier’s pay 
and allowances, if you let your 
Europeans get too few. Sahib, 
you are men, and there are no 
men now in this country who 
are fit to lead. We soldier 
classes must always follow some 
one who can lead us. The 
Afghans even are not men, I 
know them well, Afghan, Afghan 
be iman, be iman.? 

“No Sahib, the Raj will 
always be yours if you can hold 
it, but whenever you mishandle 
the Army or rule foolishly, you 
can have the Corps against 
you.” 

“Ought we to make Indians 
into the position of British 
officers ? ” 

The old man looked at me 
and screwed up his eyes. 

“Why not, Sahib? You 
have done it in old days. If 
you are strong you can do it, 





1 It should be remembered that every Indian corps before the Mutiny had a 
Huropean sergeant-major and a quartermaster-sergeant. They were never used 
in the new model army of post-Mutiny days. This sergeant-major (Gordon by 
name) was found after the capture in the camp. Feeling ran very high against 
him, but there was no evidence to show that he had ever been anything but a 
prisoner. The corps in question arrived in Delhi after the fierce desire to murder 


all Christians had died down. 
* Afghan, faithless! faithless ! 
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if you are weak nothing matters. 
As long as you keep to men of 
good family. But I would not 
have too many, Sahib. You 
cannot mix oil and water. 
These Punjab sirdars like you, 
like you better than the Poor- 
beah did, because they are not 
worried by caste. Trust them 
and try. Look at us here in 
the Kashmir Fauj. Some of 
those Dogras officers could lead 
at Nilt, eh ? + 

We had jogged along in the 
ruk, and now sat down on a 
log in an old stable. Here we 
had seen the site we had come 
for, and then an old man came 
out and saluted. ‘* Subahdar 
Ram Tiwari,” said Devi Deen. 
“A Mutineer like me, Sahib. 
Ho, ho! Tell the young 
Sahib, Subahdar-jee, you were 
with the 14th at Jhelum in the 
Mutiny. How did it happen ? ” 

But this was a very old man, 
and all he could say was “ Hawa 
laga! Hawalaga!” ‘“ A wind 
blew.” 

“Maharajah Ranbir Singh 
let a lot of them come in to 
Jammu, Sahib. He wanted men 
to train his army, and unless 
anything was especially against 
them he asked no questions. 
Ram-Ram! Subahdarjee—Ram- 
Ram!” 

But the old man with one 
tooth just shook and mumbled 
at our salutation. There we 
left him to mount our elephant 
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and return by the cobbled 
way up to the great castle 
of the Bhao, with its batteries 
of brass smooth-bore cannon, 
and came once again to the 
city of Jammu. But the Gen- 
eral was very tired, for it 
had been a long ride, and I 
took my leave outside his 
quarters. 

Shortly afterwards I took 
one of the batteries up to a 
frontier campaign “in the 
highest possible marching 
order,” as he phrased it; and 
when I returned, General Devi 
Deen had retired and gone 
to his home, only to receive 
ere many months were out 
that last order to old mus- 
queteers, “‘ Pile your arms! Pile 
your arms! Pile your arms!” 
For however tough old soldiers 
be, “ At length it ringeth to 
even-song.” 

So I heard no more memories 
of what it was like within the 
doomed walls of rebel Delhi; 
but as I turn it over I make 
no doubt that the toothless 
old subahdar of the 14th Native 
Infantry had summed up that 
strange mutiny correctly in 
the words, hawa laga, “a 
wind blew,” and that Devi 
Deen was right in saying that 
winds may blow again if, to 
quote from ‘The Galley 
Slave,’ — 


** Some craven-hearted pilot drives our 
galley on the rocks.” 





1 It is only now, thirty years after Devi Deen and I talked it over, that we 
are doing so. The storming of Nilt in 1892, where Aylmer and Boisagon won 
the V.C., and Dogras and Gurkhas much distinguished themselves. 
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By reason of our climate, 
cross-country flying in England 
will not be a practical business 
proposition until, or unless, an 
aeroplane is invented which can 
descend quite slowly in a ver- 
tical direction, under full 
control. 

Were there a great lack of 
means of communication in the 
country it is possible that, with 
all its delays and dangers, 
aerial transport, even in its 
present state of efficiency, would 
be used. (Witness what is 
being done on the Continent 
and in Australia.) But we are 
already excellently well served 
by our railways and roads. 

I will mention in as few 
words as possible the chief 
difficulties that an air pilot of 
to-day has to contend with on a 
cross-country flight in England. 

1. His aircraft must main- 
tain a minimum air-speed of 
from fifty miles per hour (if 
a “light ’ aeroplane) to seventy 
miles per hour (if a heavy load- 
calrying one), otherwise it will 
lose flying speed, and fall, more 
or less quickly, and more or 
less out of control, towards the 
earth: though it is true that 
this “out of control” stage 
need only be a temporary one. 
If the pilot has a few hundred 
feet of “air room” he can 
easily recover control and air- 
speed. 

Speed may be maintained in 
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a level, or upward direction, 
by the power of the engine; 
or in a downward direction by 
momentum, sacrificing about 
one thousand feet of height for 
every mile covered over the 
ground im still air. If there is 
a wind of, say, twenty miles an 
hour blowing over the ground, 
this will have to be taken into 
consideration by a pilot who 
has lost the aid of his engine, 
and is compelled to make a 
landing by skilful use of the 
gliding qualities of his aircraft. 

2. His vision is considerably 
impeded by the necessity for 
wearing goggles, and by the 
engine, body, and wings of the 
aircraft. 

3. His only means of judging 
his height above the ground 
(short of what his eyes can tell 
him) is an aneroid barometer, 
dialled in hundreds and thou- 
sands of feet. The pointer of 
this instrument is set at 0 feet 
at the spot on the ground from 
which the craft ascends, and it 
faithfully records, subject to 
variations in atmospheric pres- 
sure, the alterations in height of 
the aircraft with relation to the 
ground level which it has just 
left. But possibly, within ten 
minutes of the commencement 
of the flight, the aircraft passes 
fifty feet over the top of a hill 
which is one thousand feet 
higher than this ground level. 
The altimeter reading will be 
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one thousand and fifty feet. 
Very misleading in clouds! 

Suppose the pilot finds clouds 
at five hundred feet in a part 
of the country where he knows, 
or can see from his map that 
there are hills of greater alti- 
tude? If he flies in the clouds 
he runs too great a risk of 
hitting a hill, for cloud-flying is 
exactly like driving a motor- 
car very fast through thick 
fog; if he flies above the cloud- 
layer, which may be several 
thousand feet thick, he must 
gamble on finding a gap through 
which to come down, or on the 
chances of coming down through 
the clouds at a spot where the 
ground level is at least three 
hundred feet below them. 

So his only really safe course 
is to fly below any clouds. 
Very well. The crux of the 
situation is visibility. 

Can the pilot see the ground 
from five hundred feet higher 
than the highest point likely 
to be met with on his journey ? 
Can he see it at least a mile 
ahead ? For if he can only see 
the ground immediately below, 
he must know the country over 
which he is flying extremely 
well from the air, otherwise he 
is likely to lose his way, or 
fly into danger. For that mile 
will be covered in something 
less than a minute. 

I only propose to argue con- 
cerning communications be- 
tween large centres of popula- 
tion sufficiently distant from 
each other to make the question 
of the desirability of making use 
of aerial transport worth con- 
sidering. 
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Similarly, I rule out the very 
early morning and late even- 
ing hoursjof summer-time; 
because the convenience of the 
public must be borne in mind, 

If we look at a map of Eng- 
land we shall see that it is 
almost impossible to fly for one 
hundred and fifty miles, or 
three hours, in a more or legs 
direct line, without passing 
over ground which is more than 
five hundred feet above sea- 
level. 

On an average of one day 
in every three throughout the 
year, it would probably be 
possible to get aircraft through 
safely between two points one 
hundred and fifty miles apart, 
Whatever cloud formations were 
met with could be flown under; 
or over and through, if broken 
up. Rain and hail might annoy, 
but would not greatly impede. 
Strong winds (though perhaps 
very uncomfortable) might de- 
lay, but equally might accel- 
erate the passage. 

But what about the other 
two hundred and forty days in 
the year ? 

On many of these days it 
would be quite possible to fly 
round an aerodrome, of course. 
But it would be impossible, 
dangerous, or doubtful to under- 
take a three hour cross-country 
journey. 


Fog, and low-lying 


mist, 
cloud haunt the south and 
south-east of England to al 


astonishing degree. It would 
surprise many non-flying people 
to know how frequently clouds 
hang about at five hundred 
feet. 
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The tops of the Chilterns, 
Cotswolds, Pennines, Cheviots, 
and the hills of the Scottish 
Border are far more often than 
not obscured by cloud during 
most of the day. And even 
the tops of the South and North 
Downs, Marlborough Downs, 
and hills no higher than the 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Wolds, are frequently within a 
few feet of the clouds. 

Almost worse, however, than 
cloud to contend with is the 
black or yellowish-brown at- 
mosphere, usually mixed with 
rain, which reaches from the 
ground up to about three thou- 
sand feet all round the big 
manufacturing areas of the 
Midlands, the north-east and 
north-west ports, Glasgow, and 
the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

Visibility here is usually so 
bad that many a cross-country 
pilot has lost himself, and been 
compelled either to descend 
and inquire, or run the risk of 
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be recognised in order that an 
accurate course may be main- 
tained, and alterations in the 
strength and direction of the 
wind near the ground are so 
frequent, and often so great, 
in England, that on compara- 
tively short cross-country flights 
dead reckoning is very unde- 
pendable. 

But if we had aircraft in 
which we could let ourselves 
down slowly and vertically, we 
could make use of meteoro- 
logical reports regarding the 
upper winds (which are more 
constant than those at ground 
level), and of our course and 
distance indicator, and of our 
compass, and could venture safe- 
ly above the clouds (or through 
them, if very high), and at the 
end of a suitable period of time, 
come down to have a look at 
the country and find out if we 
were near our destination 

Alternatively we want a 
means of seeing through clouds 


going many miles out of his and smoke. 


way. 

For the country is a mass of 
industrial townships, knitted 
together by a confusing net- 
work of railways, and the four 
greatest aids to the cross- 
country pilot—coast-line, hill 
Tanges, large rivers, and dis- 
tinct railways—are largely ab- 
sent, or obscured. 

Features on the ground must 





Considerable claims have been 
made for directional wireless, 
but with aircraft which have 
to keep moving at seventy 
miles an hour, it is rather like 
trying to control a bull in a 
china shop by hypnotising him. 

Until we get one of these 
improvements, flying in Eng- 
land will remain what it is to- 
day—a fascinating risky sport. 










A DEBT OF HONOUR. 


BY FUNDI. 












“You,” I said to my wife, couldn’t handle,—and up to 
“owe me five shillings, and the time we sent the Moorhep 
since it is a debt of honour, I we’d thought the place dead, 
hope that you will take imme- as far as the possibility of deep- 
diate steps to see that I am sea cargo was concerned. 
paid off!” ** Jennings,” I said to the 
“TI shall want to check the skipper when he came up to 
score first,’’ she retaliated. the office one morning, “ you 
Our guest was shovelling up might have a look round San 
his winnings. He’d had a good Midi while you’re down there 
evening. and see what’s doing. It looks 
“T’ve never heard that as though the place might be 
phrase since I heard it on the waking up.” 
lips of a skipper of ours,” he “You mean you—you wish 
























remarked. me to go ashore there, sir?” 
*“ What—‘ debt of honour,’ he almost stammered. 

do you mean ? ” “Why not?” I asked. “If 
He nodded. I remember rightly you were 


“And I shall never hear it in the coastwise trade years 
again without remembering the ago, weren’t you?” And a 
yarn he told me. You don’t he nodded, “ Then you'll know 
know South America, do you? ”’ the place inside out, of course.” 

“No,” I said, putting down- ‘“ But—but Id rather not 
my pencil and sitting back in land there, sir,’ he stammered 
my chair. “ But if you’ve got again 


a story ? ” “Rather not ?’’ For a mo- 

“TI have,” he said. “Listen mentIstaredathim. “ Rather 

to this. not land there?” I repeated 
blankly. 


Two years ago we had occa- Jennings fumbled about with 
sion to send a boat down to his cap. 
a place which I will call San ‘If I go ashore, I shall prob 
Midi. Now, although our boats ably never come back!” he 
run from A—— to 8S——, we got out at last. 
had never before done any- “Oh, so that’s the way of 
thing with San Midi, which it, is it?” I asked, tumbling 
lies, I might mention, almost to his meaning. ‘ You've beet 
midway between the two places. in trouble there? How long 
There was no trade there, for ago was this? ” 
one thing—at least nothing ** About five years ago now, 
which the little coastwise craft sir, when I was in the Kestral.” 
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“Oh, well,” I laughed easily, 
relieved that it was nothing 
more recent, ‘‘ they'll have for- 
gotten it by this time!” 

“They'll never forget,” said 
Jennings gloomily. ‘ I’d never 
dare to set foot in San Midi, 
not again ! ” 

I admit that I was unpleas- 
antly surprised. I’d known 
the man pretty intimately for 
upwards of five years—in fact, 
ever since he had been with us, 
—and I’d never had reason to 
think him other than he had 
appeared to be. A big, open- 
handed, open-hearted chap, a 
fine seaman, unmarried, past 
the years of indiscretion, just 
the type of man we liked to 
get into our service. 

“Sit down, Jennings,”’ I said. 
“You'd better tell me all about 
it.” And as he sat down, “‘ It 
might be murder,” I added, 
“judging by the look of you.” 

“And it is murder—so they 
say!’ he answered with start- 
ling abruptness. 

“Murder ? ” I gasped. 

“Murder, sir,”’ said he. 

For a long while I sat mo- 
tionless. ‘ Murder ! ’ I thought. 
‘Good Lord!’ I looked again 
at the man before me. It 
didn’t seem possible. I ought 
to have let it go at that, I 
suppose, but having known 
Jennings for so long, and feel- 
ing in a way responsible for 
him, I asked him how in the 
world it had come about. “I 
can’t imagine you committing 
murder,” I said. 

“And I didn’t, sir,” he as- 
sured me quickly. “It was 
a clean an accident as ever 


I’ve known. But for all that ” 
—he hesitated a moment—“ the 
circumstances were too strong 
for me. Nobody would ever 
believe me, sir, and so I’m 
afraid—I’m afriad I can’t go 
back to San Midi. If the 
Moorhen goes to San Midi, 
either I must stay aboard her, 
or some one else must go in 
command. I daren’t put foot 
on that accursed shore, sir, and 
that’s the plain truth of it. 
It ‘ud be more than my life’s 
worth !” 

Now, a8 I think I’ve told 
you, South America is a deuced 
queer country, and life out 
there is raw. Killings are only 
a shade less common than in 
the great U.S.A., and create 
only a shade more interest, so 
that I wasn’t as much shocked 
as intrigued at Jennings’ dis- 
closures. 

“What was it about?” I 
asked. ‘“‘ A woman ?” 

* Indirectly,” Jennings said, 
“though the actual root of the 
matter was a debt of honour. 
If I hadn’t gone ashore to 
settle an old debt, I shouldn’t 
have met Dolores, shouldn’t 
have gone to the casino, and 
shouldn’t have — shouldn’t 
have——” 

** Killed your man!” I fin- 
ished his sentence for him. 
** What happened ? ” 

“It was long before I ever 
joined you, sir,” Jennings ex- 
plained. ‘In those days I was 
on the coast run, S—— to 
Q——-, with three days at San 
Midi both on the outward and 
homeward voyage. I was 
Fourth in the Phoebe then, the 
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same being owned by Messrs 
P——, which really meant that 
I was but little better than an 
A.B. In those days, sir, there 
was a girl named Dolores in 
San Midi—a Spaniard, she was, 
and as pretty a picture as ever 
a man clapped eyes on. She 
used to do a turn at the casino 
o’ nights, dancing and so forth, 
and there were quite a few 
who gave her their money to 
put on the wheel for them. 
Luck ?. She had the luck of 
the very devil, sir, and many 
a nice little wad have I won 
at her dictation. If she liked 
you, you won; but if she 
didn’t like you, then you didn’t 
win, and the fellow who handled 
the rake never groused about 
the oddity, because she liked 
so very few men and disliked 
so very many that in the aggre- 
gate he came out well on top. 
No doubt the ball was heavily 
loaded—in fact, I know it was, 
—but as long as I continued 
winning I didn’t care if it was 
loaded to the very eyes! And 
I did win, and I won often, 
because you see, sir, Dolores— 
er—liked me.” 

* And you? ” I prompted. 

“Me?” Jennings hesitated 
a moment. ‘Well, since I 
asked her to marry me, sir, 
you can guess what I thought 
about her!” 

* And did you? ” I asked. 

“No, sir. I hadn’t enough 
money then. But as time went 
on, and I found I didn’t change 
my mind about her, I put it 
to her that we should become 
engaged for the time being, 
and get married as soon as 
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ever I got a ship of my own, 
Confident? I don’t think 0, 
sir, because you see I held g 
mate’s certificate even then, 
I knew I was going right to 
the very top. 

“Well, the old Phoebe came 
and went with the regularity 
of clockwork, but although the 
comings were mighty pleasant, 
the goings, sir, were the very 
devil! Every time I saw her 
I got more keen about her, 
until the time came when I 
began to think the sea was too 
slow for me. You see, Id 
struck a bad patch in the 
Phoebe. The skipper and the 
mate both looked good for 
another twenty years, and since 
I had to stick tight in the 
Phoebe—she being the only ship 
to call at San Midi,—TI couldn’t 
quite see how I was ever going 
to get my promotion. Perhaps 
you don’t know how the junior 
officers of a ship hang upon the 
health of their seniors? Good 
Lord, sir, when I was in the 
Phoebe I could have told you 
just how many grey hairs our 
skipper was trying to hide, 
while the bare news of the old 
man being down with an attack 
of his all too infrequent stomach 
pains was enough to send every 
officer flying to his kit to look 
up that extra gold band. But 
it’s slow work, sir, waiting for 
dead men’s shoes, and I’d just 
begun to think about trying 
to get a job ashore—at San 
Midi for preference, — when 
something happened which put 
that right out of the question. 

“Tt was one night at the 
casino. I was playing at the 
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wheel, with Dolores directing 
the betting, when some swab 
heaved along and started to 
make a dead set at her. Well, 
in a place like San Midi—and 
especially in the casino—it’s 
always unwise for a foreigner 
to create a disturbance, and 
in my case doubly so, since 
the owners strongly objected 
to us officers getting into any 
scrapes with the local gentry. 
‘One scrape and a caution, 
two and the sack!’ was their 
tule, and they stuck to it, too, 
by gum! as many a poor devil 
hanging around the beach can 
easily testify. 

“*Him!’ snorted Dolores, 
when I told her that it would 
be as well if we cleared out for 
a while. ‘Him? Why, you 
could eat him !’ 

“ And so I could have, for 
that matter, but that wasn’t 
the point. Eating people was 
one of the things our owners 
wouldn’t stand for; but when 
I ventured to explain that to 
Dolores, all she said was that 
I was afraid of him. Me, mark 
you, afraid of that kind of 
jackanapes ! 

“*Why, I could break him 
in half with my bare hands!’ 
I told her. 

“<Then break him!’ says 
she, 

“Now, every sailorman is a 
fool, sir, and I’ve never been 
other than a very normal sailor- 
man. Half the trouble in my 
life has been caused by a too 
Teady use of my fists, and in 
my younger days, sir, I can- 
didly admit that there was 
nothing I enjoyed more than 
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a good scrap. Therefore, like 
the fool I was, I went for the 
gentleman, and although at 
first it was just him and me, 
before you could say knife it 
was the casino and me! 

“TI, of course, finished up in 
the calaboose, and that within 
ten minutes of the start; and 
it wasn’t until I had an oppor- 
tunity of giving myself the 
look-over that I discovered I’d 
got a nasty jab clean through 
my forearm. I hoped that 
Dolores would remember that 
thrust, for I’d got it in de- 
fending her. 

*** And look here, you,’ I said 
to the gringo who presently 
came to stare at me through 
the grille in the door, ‘I’ve got 
to be back in my ship before 
the morning tide !’ 

“More likely to be in 
heaven !’ says he in Spanish. 

*** Why ? ’ I scowled. 

“He put his hands round 


his throat, opened his eyes, and 
lolled out his tongue. 
“*Pah!’ I snorted. ‘I 


haven’t killed him !’ 

““* No ?” says he. 

“*No!’ said I. And after 
a moment’s thought I pulled 
out a few coins. ‘ You like?’ 
I asked him. 

“He pressed his watery eye 
to the grille, and I could see 
that he was counting them. 

** * No,’ he said at last. ‘ Not 
enough !’ 

“I increased the money to 
a handful, and when he still 
kept shaking his head, increased 
it again to all I had. 

““*Not enough,’ he main- 
tained. And from that, and 











from the determined way in 
which he slammed shut the 
little grille and took himself 
off, I argued that the charge 
against me must be something 
pretty serious. 

“Tf I’m going to be in the 
soup,’ I thought, ‘I’d better 
let Dolores know what’s hap- 
pening.” There’s nothing like 
having a friend on the outside, 
sir, when you happen to be on 
the inside of a calaboose! And 
so the next time that gringo 
put in an appearance I asked 
him to carry a message to 
Dolores for me, and further- 
more, told him that he would 
be handsomely rewarded. 

“Hours passed, and I was 
beginning to get mighty jumpy, 
when an officer johnny sud- 
denly hove up. 

“* You're in a serious posi- 
tion,’ he said at once, closing 
the door behind him. 

“*Oh?’ I asked, non-com- 
mittal like. 

“*You are that,’ says he. 
‘I’ve seen the man you sent 
to your friend, and I’m sorry 
to say she won’t help you.’ 

*** Won’t help me ? ’ I stam- 
mered. 

** * Devil a centavo ! ’ says he. 

“Well, there was a mess! 
How the dickens was I going 
to get back to my ship? 

***How much have you got 
on you ?’ he asked next. 

“I counted it up. Fortu- 
nately, I had won a bit at the 
casino, but even so the whole 
lot didn’t total to more than 
five pounds. He looked at that 
for a very long time. 


““Ts that all?’ he asked 
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at last. And I could see with 
half an eye that the sum didn’t 
please his high Muck-a-muck. 

“* All,’ I told him—a bit 
gloomily, I fear. 

““*Ah well!’ And at the 
tone of his voice I cocked up 
my ears. ‘Ah well!’ he said 
again. ‘If you haven’t got 
any more, you haven’t! And 
between you and me, as man 
to man, I reckon you’ve been 
hard done by.’ 

“TI stared at that. 

““*So give me the bit you 
have, just to square the men,’ 
he went on, ‘and I'll see that 
youre put on to your ship in 
less than half an hour.’ 

“Well, I can’t say that I 
trusted him, but I gave him 
the money, and you can judge 
of my surprise when, less than 
twenty minutes later, the door 
opened and I was smuggled 
out into the passage. 

“*Slip through here,’ said 
my guide, ‘and run like the 
devil for your ship. If youre 
caught again, don’t blame me. 
I’ve done all I possibly can for 
you, and if you take my advice 
it'll be a long time before you 
show your nose in San Midi 


“And I ran, sir! I give 
you my word that I ran faster 
than any devil ever knew how. 
And it wasn’t until I had clam- 
bered aboard, and the ship was 
standing out to the open sea, 
that I bethought myself of 
Dolores. 

“** But I'll have it out with 
her,’ I promised myself. 
‘There must be some explana 
tion of it all.’ 
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“But when we dropped our 
hook at S——, almost the very 
first person to come aboard 
us was old P——, one of the 
owners, sir. I made sure he 
had come off to give me a 
talking-to, but you can imagine 
how I felt when, instead of the 
chewing-up I had more than 
half expected, all he did was 
to tell me that I had been 
appointed to the Kestral—as 
mate ! 

“*And step lively!’ says 
he. ‘You’ve only got half an 
hour in which to transfer your 
kit. She sails this evening ! ’ 

“TI looked across to where 
the Kestral was lying. I could 
have transferred my sticks in 
five minutes, so bucked was I 
at my promotion. No more 
watching the mate down the 
bridge ladder, hoping against 
hope that he’d slip and break 
his neck. It ’ud be my neck 
that they’d be watching now, 
Ithought to myself, my stomach 
they'd be inquiring about. 
Mister Jennings, it would be 
in future. But that night, as 
I stood trying to look like a 
mate on the rolling bridge of 
the Kestral, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that that ship 
didn’t work San Midi. That 
meant that I’d never go there 
again, that I’d never be able 
to see Dolores, but then it 
struck me that I’d be able to 
get married on my pay ! 

“It makes me laugh now 
to think of the letters I wrote 
about that time. Letters ? 
Good Gad, sir, they were news- 
papers! There was positively 


ho end to em! Two and three 
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a day I used to get off my 
chest, and that’s not counting 
the poems I used to hatch out 
during the night watches. But 
Dolores didn’t write to me, 
sir; oh no! At first I put it 
down to sheer bad luck in the 
matter of posting, but as time 
went on, and trip after trip 
brought me no word from her, 
I was forced to the conclusion 
that she just hadn’t written. 
And I couldn’t understand that. 
I couldn’t understand it at all, 
because look at it how you will, 
sir, we were engaged to each 
other. Finally, I asked a pal 
of mine in the Phoebe if he’d 
be good enough to go and see 
Dolores, when next he was in 
San Midi, and to hand her a 
letter from me. He said he 
would, and as a matter of fact 
he did, and the news he brought 
back was—well, to say the 
least of it, pretty startling ! 
“It appeared that Dolores 
had given that benighted officer 
no less a sum than twenty 
pounds in order that I might 
be allowed to go free from the 
calaboose. Twenty solid pounds 
had she given him, and the 
brute had never breathed a 
word about it. On the con- 
trary, indeed, for he’d gone 
out of his way to tell me that 
Dolores had refused to help 
me! And thinking things over 
I saw why he hadn’t said any- 
thing about it. I saw that 
he’d diddled both of us! No 
wonder he’d told me to run 
like the devil, no wonder he’d 
told me to keep out of San 
Midi. He’d been dead afraid 
lest I should go straight to 
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Dolores and so learn of his 
double-crossing. 

“ That night I sat down and 
wrote a long letter to Dolores, 
explaining just what had really 
occurred, and telling her that 
I would endeavour to let her 
have back that twenty pounds 
as soon as ever I could raise 
it. That letter I gave to my 
friend, with instructions to de- 
liver it upon the very first 
opportunity, and then and there 
started in to save the money. 
That trip it was two months 
before I again saw my friend ; 
but when I did, it was only 
to learn from him that Dolores 
was convinced that I had 
changed into the Kestral on 
purpose to avoid her, and, what 
was infinitely worse, that I’d 
done it to escape payment of 
that debt. Nothing my friend 
could say had the least in- 
fluence with her, and she had 
ended up by telling him that, 
as she had another sweetheart, 
she would esteem it a favour 
if I—I, mark you! — would 
cease from pestering her with 
my letters. 

“When I got back to the 
Kestral, sir, I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that my thoughts were 
running towards suicide. I 
couldn’t bear the thought of 
Dolores having another sweet- 
heart; it didn’t seem right 
somehow, because, after all, 
I was engaged to her, wasn’t 
I? For days on end I never 
piped up a solitary word to 
anybody, outside the strict 
business of the ship, and the 


poems I evolved in those days 


were mostly about the beauty 
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of death. Oh, you can smile, 
sir, but I give you my word 
that this love business is the 
very devil. It properly tore me 
in half! 

“Yet the more angry I got 
the more determined I was to 
pay off that debt. I wouldn't 
be beholden to her for any- 
thing, much less my freedom. 
I scrounged and screwed and 
pinched and saved until, at 
the end of three months, Id 
got together nearly a half of 
it, but no sooner had I accom- 
plished that than it became 
necessary to buy a new outfit. 
When you've only got a cer- 
tain income, there is a limit to 
what it’s possible to save out of 
it, and as the months went by 
I began to realise that, and to 
go a bit steadier. Had I only 
hated the girl I have no doubt 
whatever but that I should 
have saved that money and 
paid that debt, because I’ve 
noticed, sir, that despite what 
all the poets and big-wigs say 
about love, the ordinary man 
can accomplish twice as much 
when he’s fighting in the cause 
of hate. But, you see, I didn’t 
hate Dolores—I couldn’t, some- 
how,—and as the months 
slipped past I’m afraid she just 
faded out of my scheme of 
things, and then, before I knew 
where I was, that blessed debt 
had faded out too. 

“*Tt’s a debt of honour,’ I 
used to tell myself on the few 
occasions when something Tt 
called it to my mind, ‘ and I’vé 
got to pay it! Got to!’ 

‘And then I’d start saving 
again, collecting a little here, 
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gerounging a little there, but 
in the end the result was 
always the same. Nothing! 
And the debt remained un- 
paid. 
“Heaven alone knows what 
your opinion of me is by this 
time, sir, but I'll wager that 
it'll be a lot worse when I tell 
you that at the end of ten 
years that confounded debt 
was still unpaid! It’s no use 
asking me why it was unpaid, 
because I don’t honestly know. 
Looking back, it seems to me 
that I never once stopped try- 
ing. I don’t seem to be able 
to remember a single month 
when I didn’t try to put some- 
thing aside, and yet nothing 
happened. It seems impossible 
now that I couldn’t have saved 
something towards it in all 
those years, but when you 
think of the pay, and the 
things a young fellow needs— 
but there, it’s no use trying to 
make excuses, and it’s enough 
to say that things were in that 
state when an accident to the 
old Phoebe decided the owners 
to put the Kestral on to the 
San Midi run. Ten years had 
gone by, as I have already told 
you, and I was now master of 
the Kestral, and by way of 
being a bit of a big-wig myself. 
I got my orders one bright 
June morning, I remember, 
and three days later sailed 
into the straits and dropped 
og off the town of San 


“San Midi! I stood on the 
bridge and stared at the place 
with something very like shame 
m my heart. Ten years, and 
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the place hadn’t changed a 
scrap. The same old beach 
lay shining in the sun, the 
same old boats were drawn 
up on it in just the same old 
way. The tumble-down white 
houses straggled up just as 
drunkenly from the foreshore, 
and crowning all was the same 
old casino sticking up against 
the sky-line. San Midi! I 
wondered what Dolores was 
doing, if she were still dancing, 
still wangling the same old 
wheel. And hard on the heels 
of that thought came the 
memory of the debt [I still 
owed her. Pleasant? No sir, 
it wasn’t pleasant! I felt a 
waster, arotten dishonest sailor- 
man. I hung about the bridge 
for the better part of the day, 
and I can never recollect any 
time in my life when I felt 
half as miserable. Small, sir, 
that’s how I felt ! 

“¢Tll pay that damned 
debt!’ was my final decision. 
‘And I'll pay it right now!’ 
I admit that I was rather 
doubtful about meeting Dolores 
again, but still, I thought, if I 
do meet her, and ‘fall in love 
with her afresh—well, good 
luck to me! 

“That night I went ashore, 
and it didn’t take me very 
long to find out that if San 
Midi hadn’t changed her sea- 
ward face, she’d most assuredly 
changed her back. I couldn’t 
find the street where Dolores 
had lived, and though I knew 
exactly whereabouts it should 
be situated, when I got there 
I couldn’t recognise the place. 
Well, I spent a good hour 
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wandering round, and then 
came to the conclusion that 
the best way to set about 
finding her would be to go to 
the casino and make a few 
cautious inquiries. I didn’t 
half like going there, sir, but 
after debating the point with 
myself at some length, I de- 
cided that it would be the 
rottenest of luck if any one 
should succeed in recognising 
me after all those years. Off 
I went, then, and arriving there 
saw at once that whatever had 
happened to San Midi, the hand 
of change hadn’t touched the 
casino. The same old sun- 
blistered door swung open to 
my touch, the same old dilapi- 
dated plaster shone bravely in 
the lamp-light, and when I 
came to look round me, the 
same elegant youths were 
lounging against the bar. 

“But none of them seemed 
to know anything of Dolores. 

“* Dolores?’ they asked 
when I _ questioned them. 
‘Santa Maria, sefior, there are 
many Dolores in San Midi; 
but a famous dancer?’ They 
shook their heads. 

“*Funny !’ I thought, wan- 
dering away towards the wheel. 
I wondered if by any chance 
she had given up her dancing. 
And then I realised that even 
the johnny with the rake was 
not the man I had known, and 
I began to feel very much of 
a@ stranger in a strange land, 
sir. And when some one sud- 
denly said, ‘Sefior!’ softly— 
just like that—straight into 
my ear, I tell you, sir, I spun 
round as though I’d been shot ! 
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“* Well?’ I asked, eyeing 
him up and down. 

“*You play — poker?’ he 
asked in his turn. 

“I shook my head. Even 
if I had been thinking of 4 
flutter, the man in front of me 
was the very last man in the 
world whom I’d have chosen 
for an opponent. Dark-eyed, 
dark-browed, dark-chinned ; he 
showed more signs of ‘ blood’ 
than I could stomach, and a 
I glanced down at his fingers, 
I formed a pretty shrewd 
opinion of his business in life, 
That man was a professional 
sharper, sir, or I’d never seen 


one! ‘No!’ I said then, 
decidedly. 

“The fellow seemed disap- 
pointed. 


*** But perhaps I help you 
in other way—yes ?’ he went 
on after a minute or two. ‘I 
saw you speaking—inquiring 
perhaps—yes ? ’ 

“That gave me an idea 
And after a second’s hesita- 
tion— 

** * Took here!’ I asked him. 
‘Do you happen to know the 
whereabouts of a young lady 
named Dolores ? ’ 

** © Dolores ? ’ 
vaguely. 

ce Yes,’ I 

She used to 
once.’ 
*** Used to dance here ?’ he 
interrupted sharply. ‘You 
don’t mean—don’t mean De 
lores the Dancer ? ’ 

“<*T do,’ Isaid. ‘ That's just 
who I do mean!’ 

“* And you—youwant—! 

“For a second I couldnt 


he repeated 


said, ‘ Dolores. 
dance here 
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help staring at him. The fellow 
was almost panting. 

“*T have some business with 
her,’ I said slowly. And driven 
to it by something I read in 
his nasty eye, ‘I wish to settle 
an old debt I owe her,’ I 
added. 

“*What—after ten years, 
sefior?’ ~ 

“* After ten years!’ I re- 
peated. ‘It is a debt of 
honour ! ’ 

“Money ? ’ he almost leered. 

“Money !’ I said sharply ; 
‘an old debt.’ And as he re- 
mained silent, ‘Perhaps you'll 
have the kindness to direct me 
to her house ? ’ 

“*But, of course, sefior, of 
course I will!’ The fellow was 
literally all over me. He put 
his arm through mine, and 
leading me to the door, ‘Straight 
down there,’ he directed me, 
pointed along the way I had 
come, ‘and take the first on 
the right—the narrow lane, 
that is,—and then take the 
third turn on the right again. 
Go down that third turn on 
the right until you come to a 
house with—yes !—with yellow 
curtains. That house with the 
yellow curtains is the house of 
Dolores, sefior.’ 

“* Of Dolores the Dancer ? ’ 
I asked, slipping a note into 
his outstretched palm. 

“*Of Dolores the Dancer, 
sefior,’ he repeated. 

“*You’re telling me the 
truth ?’ I challenged him, not 
quite liking the crafty look in 
his eyes. 

“Tt is Pedro Garcia who 
tells you, sefior !’ he said. 
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“Well, I thought that a bit 
funny at the time, and, in fact, 
I told him so. I told him that 
I didn’t give a damn whether 
it was Pedro Garcia who'd told 
me—or the Pope of Rome for 
that matter—as long as he’d 
told me the truth. ‘But if 
you've lied to me,’ I warned 
him, ‘I'll come back and pay 
you out as sure as death !’ 

“*Tt is Pedro Garcia who 
tells you, sefior!’ was all he 
said to that. 

““* All right, Mr Pedro Gar- 
cia,’ I said. And without 
another glance at the fellow, 
dived off into the lane he had 
pointed out to me. 

** And it was dark, sir! My 
sakes, it was dark down that 
lane! It wasn’t more than a 
dozen feet wide, and the height 
of the houses on either side of 
it prevented even the dusty 
starlight from getting down to 
the floor. I had to go along 
it with one hand trailing along 
the houses, and even then I 
had to be careful, for great 
heaps of garbage were lying 
higgledy-piggledy all along its 
length, just as they had been 
slung out by the feckless in- 
habitants. It was just as I 
was rising from one such beastly 
heap that I got a sudden hunch 
that I was not alone in that 
lane. Somebody else was there, 
and in another minute I was 
quite sure that that somebody 
else was following me. How 
did I know, sir? I didn’t know, 
not for certain, but I just felt 
it. Perhaps you’ve never been 
followed in a dark lane? No? 
Then perhaps you wouldn’t 
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recognise the feeling. But I 
knew it, and I tell you I went 
mighty warily in consequence 
thereof, for I also knew—none 
better—just how handy those 
San Midi-ites were with their 
knives. At the corner of the 
second turning I stopped dead, 
pressing myself into the shelter 
of a jutting-out piece of ma- 
sonry which my hands had 
encountered, but although I 
waited there for several seconds, 
not a single sound came from 
the blackness round me. 

*“* Funny!’ I thought, for 
I knew somebody was there. 
I wondered if any of those 
youths in the casino had caught 
a glimpse of my pocket-book, 
if any one had guessed at the 
amount of money I was carry- 
ing, and then, quite suddenly, 
I lit upon the obvious ex- 
planation. 

*** Why, the bloomin’ little 
rat!’ I cursed, understanding 
in a flash just why Mr Garcia 
had smiled so craftily while 
directing me into that dark 
lane. He knew I had money 
on me, and had guessed that 
I had plenty, too, since I'd 
been fool enough to tell him 
that I was going ta pay a debt. 
The marvel was that I’d ever 
been allowed to get as far as 
I had. Not every day would 
Mr Garcia have the opportunity 
to direct a monied stranger 
into a dark lane! And then 
I began to wonder if in truth 
that lane did lead to Dolores’ 
house, or if he’d directed me 
there solely that he might 
strike me down in peace and 
quietness. It wasn’t a com- 
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forting thought that, and it 
was a mighty wary man, gir, 
who felt his way along those 
walls hoping against hope that 
he wouldn’t find himself in g 
cul-de-sac. I think that lane 
was the very longest I’ve ever 
traversed, and I had already 
decided in my own mind jut 
how to meet his attack should 
I find myself up against a blank 
wall, when to my intense ag- 
tonishment the houses on my 
right suddenly stopped. I 
took me quite a minute to 
realise what had happened, to 
realise that here was that third 
turning on the right of which 
Mr Garcia had spoken, but as 
soon as I did realise it, and 
caught sight of a house with 
yellow curtains, I took to my 
heels and covered the last fifty 
yards in something under record 
time. 

** It was a somewhat shadowy 
figure who answered my knock, 
and who, in response to my 
urgent question, invited me t0 
step inside. ‘ You’d better wait 
here, sefior,’ she added, indi- 
cating a room opening out to 


my right. ‘I will fetch Dolores 
to you.’ 
“< Thanks,’ I said. And 


entering the room with the 
yellow curtains, sat down #0 
await her coming. 

“Ten years! I looked about 
me, trying in vain to 
some of the things I saw. 
Nothing seemed the same. Of 
all the furniture about me | 
was surprised to find that I 
couldn’t recognise one solitary 
thing. True, there was some 
thing in the warm musk-ladel 
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atmosphere of the place that 
seemed vaguely familiar, but 
beyond that I felt an absolute 
stranger to it all. 

“¢ Perhaps she has moved,’ 
Ithought. And then the sound 
of feet coming down the stairs 
drove all other speculations 
from my mind. What would 
she look like? What would 
she say ? What should J say ? 
And as the steps drew nearer 
I was aware of a growing con- 
fusion, of a confusion which 
increased as those steps drew 
nearer and nearer to the door, 
until by the time they hesitated 
outside I was verging on sheer 
panic. 

And then the door opened, 
and she came in. 

“ *Sefior ? ’ she asked, as she 
came over the threshold. 

“ And I simply stared. Dim 
a8 was the light, it was yet 
bright enough for me to see at 
the very first glance that there 
had been a mistake. The 
woman who stood there wait- 
ing for me to speak was not 
Dolores. She was certainly not 
the girl I had come to find. 

“*T am afraid I have come 
to the wrong house, sefiora,’ 
Isaid in my best Spanish. ‘I 
came here to find one Dolores, 
who used to be a dancer.’ 

“She gave a start of surprise 
at that. And looking at her 
intently, it suddenly flashed 
across my mind that she might 
easily be Dolores’ mother. 

““Am I right in thinking 
Dolores lives here?’ I asked 
then 


“‘Quite right,’ she said at 
Once, And after a second’s 
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hesitation, ‘What did you 
want with her ?’ 

“* Well,’ I said, ‘it is a 
matter of business that has 
brought me, sefiora.’” And as 
she offered no comment, ‘ There 
is a very old debt outstanding 
between Dolores and me, and 
I find myself ashamed that I 
have not been to pay it sooner.’ 

“** Debt ?’ she almost whis- 
pered. And then she stopped. 
I saw the smile die away from 
her lips, and something crept 
into her eyes which had not 
been there a moment before. 
‘Who—who are you?’ she, 
gasped. 

“A sudden awful suspicion 
crashed across my thoughts. 
Involuntarily I took a step 
back, but before I had time 
to recover myself she had 
thrust her face into mine. 

*“* Who? Who ?’ she cried. 

*“* Jennings,’ I stammered. 
‘Charles Jennings, of ——’ 

“But I got no further. She 
was oD me in an instant. She 
was all over me, sir, and I 
didn’t know whether she was 
laughing or crying. 

““* Charles! Charles!’ she 
gabbled. ‘So it’s you at last ? 
I thought—thought when I saw 
you standing there—standing 
under the lamp—oh, Charles ! ’ 

“And I was dumb-struck. 
The woman who was even then 
doing her best to choke me was 
at least a fathom round, whereas 
Dolores hail been graceful as a 
blessed swan. I tried to sheer 
off, but she had me tight. 

*“* * Such a long time,’ she was 
whispering against my ear. 
‘Such a very long time, 
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Charles!’ Her face was work- 
ing strangely, and a damp 
sweat had come out on her 
forehead. ‘But you’ve come 
back to me,’ she went on, 
‘come back to me, Charles.’ 
Her eyes ran over me, linger- 
ing for a second on the gold 
braid of my sleeves. ‘ You 
said you would, didn’t you? 
You said you’d come back to 
me when you'd got a ship of 
your own. Charles!’ —she 
shook me by the shoulders— 
‘Charles, say something to 
me!’ 

“But what the dickens was 
there to say? She’d got hold 
of the wrong end of the stick. 
She might be Dolores—and I 
didn’t doubt that she was,— 
but for all that she certainly 
wasn’t the girl I had expected 
to find. No, by Jingo! And 
then she suddenly discovered 
the scar on my wrist, the scar 
I had got that night in the 
casino ten years ago. Lord, 
sir, I thought she would have 
gone mad. She kissed it, and 
crooned over it, until I honestly 
began to wonder if she were 
quite—well, sane. I was scared, 
and it’s no use saying I wasn’t. 
I might have been a long-lost 
hero judging by the way she 
was going up in the air about it. 

*** But you have come back, 
you have come back ! ’ she half- 
sobbed. ‘ You have come back 


to me, haven’t you, Charles ? ’ 
** Well, I hadn’t come back ! 
That’s just what I hadn’t done, 
not to her, anyway. Good Gad, 
no! I’d merely come to square 
off that infernal debt. She was 
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going too fast—much too fast, 
—and I tried to explain to her 
exactly how matters stood, 
But, bless you, she wouldnt 
hear a word of it. 

“**'Now look here, Dolores,’ 
I said almost fiercely, ‘ go easy 
a minute!’ But the more] 
tried to put her off, the more 
determined she was to make 
love to me. At least, that’s 
what it looked like to me. 
And then I had a brain-wave. 
‘Look here!’ I shouted. ‘I’m 
@ married man !’ 

“That stopped her. By 
George it stopped her! I'vé 
never seen ahy woman look at 
me as Dolores looked at me 
then, and I don’t mind admit- 
ting to you, sir, that I don’t 
ever want to again. She looked 
—awtiul ! 

** * Married ?’ she got out at 
last in a strangled voice. 

*““* Married!’ said I again. 
And I knew in that instant 
that I couldn’t possibly have 
hit upon a bigger stopper. I 
was getting panicky, and when 
I remembered those letters Td 
written, and what I’d said in 
*em—— 

** * Not—married ? ’ she whit- 
pered hoarsely. 

““* Married it is, Dolores!’ 
I said at once. I saw it was 
no time for mincing matters. 
Heaven alone knew what she 
was thinking, what was going 
through her mind as she stood 
there staring at me, but the 
only thought in mine was how 
best I might get back to my 
ship. ‘Twenty pounds it wa, 
wasn’t it?’ I went on, taking 
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the notes from my inside 
pocket. ‘And I’m sure I’m 
very much obliged to you, 
Dolores.’ 

“Very slowly she took the 
notes from me. 

“And so you—you didn’t 
come back to see me, then?’ 
she whispered. ‘You didn’t 
come back to see your Do- 
lores ? ’ 

“My Dolores—I ask you, 
sir? My Dolores, she called 
herself ! 

“*My dear girl,’ I protested, 
‘you threw me over more than 
ten years ago. You——’ 

“*T did not!’ she denied 
instantly. ‘Jealous, if you 
like. Yes, I admit I was 
jealous; but it was only be- 
cause you changed your ship 
and never came back to me!’ 

“*But I wrote you!’ I felt 
impelled to point out. 

“*But you never, came to 
see me,’ she replied. 

“* Because I couldn’t,’ said I. 
‘ After all, we agreed that when 
I got a ship of my own——’ 
And there I stopped. What 
was the use of arguing? But 
a8 my eye fell upon that fathom 
wide waist I was aware of a 
tremendous relief at the thought 
that I had changed my ship. 

“Perhaps she read that 
thought in my eyes. Or per- 
haps she gathered it from the 
way I evaded her outstretched 
hands; but in any case, from 
that moment her whole atti- 
tude underwent a violent 
change. All the softness died 
out of her face. Her mouth 
latrowed until it was little 
‘VOL. OOXXIII.—NO. MOCCL. 
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better than a mere line. Her 
figure seemed in some way to 
expand, and she took on an 
entirely new dignity. 

“*Take these back!’ she 
said coldly. ‘Take them as a 
present from her who was once 
—Dolores !’ 

** “Was once—what ?’ Istam- 
mered. 

***'Was once Dolores!’ she 
repeated. And as I stared at 
her in blank amazement, ‘ La, 
man!’ she jibed. ‘Do you 
think Time stands still? Do 
you think that San Midi is 
such a poor place that there is 
none to appreciate such a 
woman as Dolores? Do you 
think that no other man wanted 
Dolores?’ She laughed on a 
funny little quavering note. 
‘Tch, you are a fool, Charles 
Jennings. An English fool! 
I tell you that I am married 
too. Yes, I am married, I— 
Dolores ! ’ 

“*You?’ And for several 
seconds I was too amazed to 
speak. ‘You?’ I asked again, 
incredulously. What the devil 
had she been doing for the past 
half-hour then? What was 
her game? Why had she let 
me think——._ ‘I don’t believe 
you,’ I said bluntly. 

She merely shrugged her 
shoulders, shrugged them in 
that cursedly annoying way 
those women affect. 

“* Why didn’t you tell me 
before ?’ Linsisted. ‘It’s funny 
that you have only just re- 
membered it.’ 

** * Because I am married to 
a very jealous man,’ she said 
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at last. ‘A man who watches 
me as a cat watches a mouse. 
A man who would as soon stick 
a knife into you as look at 
you, if so be he thought you 
were interested in me. Oh, a 
terrible man, my friend.’ 

“*The devil he would?’ I 
ejaculated. 

“*'He would,’ she affirmed. 
‘So you had better keep these 
notes, Charles—keep them in 
memory of the days that were.’ 
She was silent for a moment 
as though actually thinking of 
those dead and gone days, but 
just when their memory was 
beginning to affect even me, 
she went off on another tack. 
‘Roses fade, they say, and 
maybe I have faded too,’ she 
mused rather pathetically, ‘ but 
for all that—for all that, I 
repeat, I am still Dolores the 
Dancer. Here!’ she broke off 
sharply. ‘Take them! ’—thrust- 
ing the notes into my helpless 
fingers. ‘What is dead, is 
dead. Forget it!’ 

““* But I’d rather you kept 
these notes,’ I protested. ‘I’ve 
been such a long time com- 
ing——’ 

“*That you might almost 
as well have not come at all, 
eh ?’ she finished my sentence 
for me. ‘No, my friend, you 
shall keep those notes in 
memory of the days when your 
flying feet used to bring you 
from your ship to my house. 
You remember those days, 
Charles ? ’ 

“*T do,’ I answered truth- 
fully. 


*“*So%’ She nodded her 
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head, satisfied. ‘ Life is noth. 
ing but memories really, is 
it?’ she asked softly. ‘Some 
good, but more bad. Let » 
hope that this will always be 
a pleasant memory.’ With 4 
rather tired gesture she moved 
to the door. ‘ Good-bye!’ said 
she. 

“And I went—I couldn’ 
do anything else !—and with 
the notes still clutched in my 
hand passed through the door 
like a man in a dream. | 
would like to have said some 
thing, to have said something 
suitable to the occasion, but 
my brain wouldn’t work. For 
the life of me I couldn’t unde- 
stand why she had acted 
she had done. I couldn’t se 
why she had made such a fool 
of herself. If she were really 
married, then why in the world 
hadn’t she said so at first i- 
stead of trying to lead me wp 
the garden! Funny wome, 
sir, those Spaniards ! 

“ * Good-bye ! ’ she said again 
as I passed her. 

** * Good-bye,’ I managed to 
get out. ‘Good-bye, Dolores, 
and stooping, I kissed he 
fingers. After all, it was omly 
by the mercy of God that the 
woman wasn’t my wife! 

“ And so I left her, standing 
there in the shadow of the 
lamp, but as I walked down the 
lane I couldn’t help regretting 
that I had ever come ashore 
at all. I realised, in those fits 
moments of leaving her, 
never again could I think @ 
Dolores without seeing thi 
damp brow and that fathom 
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wide waist. The old Dolores 
was gone for ever, and in her 

was this unromantic moun- 
tain of flesh. 

“ What prompted me to pull 
up dead at the corner of the lane 
I shall never know, or if, in- 
deed, I actually did pull up 
just as the fellow leapt out at 
me. It was all too sudden for 
me to be able to remember 
any of the details. One minute 
I was walking briskly back to 
my ship, and the next, without 
as much as a second’s warning, 
I was fighting for my life. He 
had obviously been waiting for 
me round the corner, and had 
timed his attack so as to catch 
me on the turn, and he would 
have caught me on the turn, 
too, and on one foot into the 
bargain, had it not been for 
that providential stop. That 
alone saved me, since it en- 
abled me to keep my feet under 
his first rush, and with that old 
trick which every sailorman 
learns in the fo’e’sle, to catch 
his upraised arm and to twist it, 
knife and all, behind the fellow’s 
back. I heard him gasp as the 
bone snapped, heard him grunt 
—and then we were down. 

“As Heaven’s my witness, 
sir, even then I didn’t rightly 
appreciate exactly what had 
happened. And it wasn’t until 
Trose to my feet and saw that 
he continued to lie where he 
had fallen that the first sus- 
Picion crossed my mind. But 
then I knew. And when, a 
moment later, I ran my fingers 
under his back, and felt the 
hilt sticking out from between 
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his shoulder blades, I knew that 
he had fallen on the point of 
his own knife. A second later 
I saw who he was. It was the 
gringo from the casino, the 
fellow who had been following 
me all that blessed night. It 
was Mr Pedro Garcia ! 

“And after that discovery 
I waited for nothing further. 
No, sir! I’d come ashore in 
all innocence to pay off a debt 
of honour, and through the 
rapacity of this murdering 
hound I’d come mighty near 
to losing my ship. I bolted 
down that lane as though my 
very life depended upon the 
speed of my feet—as well as 
my position in the Kestral,— 
and as Iran my mind was busy 
working out my chances. I 
didn’t see that any one was 
ever to know that I had been 
ashore at all that night, much 
less where I’d spent my time— 
except Dolores, of course. She’d 
know, naturally, and when the 
news leaked out I guessed that 
she’d have a pretty shrewd 
notion as to who had been in- 
volved. But Dolores, having 
regard to what she had told 
me about her husband, wasn’t 
likely to talk about my visit 
to her house. No, the more I 
thought of it the safer I seemed 
to be, and I was just com- 
plimenting myself upon my 
forethought in ordering one of 
the Kestral’s boats to stand by 
for me, when a rather amazing 
point presented itself to my 
mind. Why the dickens had 
that fellow waited to strike 
until I was coming away from 
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Dolores’ house? That seemed 
a@ particularly senseless thing 
to have done —a ridiculous 
thing, in fact—because surely, 
if it had been the money he was 
after, he would have strained 
every nerve to have got me 
when I was going to the house, 
not when I was coming away 
with empty pockets ! 

** And then the whole thing 
came tumbling about my ears 
as though it had been a busted 
stay’sle. Dolores had spoken 
of a husband, of a jealous 
husband, of a husband who 
would ‘as soon stick a knife 
into you as look at you!’ 
I had reached the foreshore, 
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and was standing by the Keg. 
tral’s boat when that thought 
struck me, and I had to cling 
on to the gun’le to stop myself 
from falling. It wasn’t rob. 
bery at all that had sent him 
after me—it was jealousy! I 
had asked him to direct me 
to Dolores’ house. He had 
known that I was going there, 
and had known why I was 
going, too. It wasn’t my money 
he had been after at all—it was 
my life! Pedro Garcia was 
Dolores’ jealous husband ; and 
in trying to pay that debt of 
honour, in trying to do the 
straight thing, I’d—I’d—vwell, 
you see what I mean 
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TIN IN THE FINDING. 


BY JESSE CARR DREWET. 


Mat DRUS BIN HAJI AHDAM 
came to us one afternoon and 
said that he knew where there 
was tin. 

“So do we,” said Hodge ; 
“the godowns of the Straits 
Trading Company, in Singa- 
pore, are full of it.” 

“ Ai!” exclaimed Mat Drus. 
“The Tuan who has eyes the 
colour of brass is jesting, but 
I have seen this tin myself, 
for I am the one who found 
it. The tin is as coarse as the 
grain of rice, and there is a 
fine plateau on top of the hill 
where you could install a tin- 
ship (dredge) and make vast 
profits.” 

“How quickly these Malays 
have summed up the situa- 
tion,” said Hodge. ‘ Already 
they know how potent the 
lure of a possible dredging area 
is for us. They know that 
every miner in Malaya has 
dreams—not of home, but of 
a dredge’! ” 

“Three hundred dollars up 
to fourteen hundred dollars 
per acre according to the tin 
values and the depth in feet,” 
I remarked. “Say four hun- 
dred acres forty feet deep at 
five hundred dollars per acre. 
That comes to two hundred 
thousand dollars! No wonder 
Wwe are concentrating on dredg- 
ing areas! Nearly a quarter 
Million dollars for the pros- 


pector-vendor, and 40 per cent 
per annum on one hundred 
thousand sterling, with tin at 
two hundred and fifty pounds 
per ton, for the shareholders. 
I doubt if we could raise 
twenty cents if we tried to 
form a Company to work a 
10 per cent lode; but whisper 
the words ‘alluvial tin’ or 
‘DREDGE,’ and all Singapore, 
Penang, Ipoh, and Kuala Lum- 
pur are agog. Shall we investi- 
gate this rascal’s story ? ” 
“What is the use?” de- 
manded Hodge. ‘If he had 
found anything good, he would 
have rushed into some Chinese 
towkay, and had him out to 
inspect within twenty-four 
hours. He comes to us a 
couple of months after he has 
made his ‘find,’ and expects 
us to become enthusiastic. Con- 
sidering the circumstances, it 
is obvious that his tale is a 
delusion born of idleness, unless 
it’s aswindle. These Malays sit 
about in their kampongs or in 
coffee-shops when the day’s work 
is done, and they weave ro- 
mances to impress their friends. 
Then if any one questions 
their yarns, they become more 
vehement in their assertions, 
making greater and greater 
calls upon their imagination, 
until they themselves are thor- 
oughly deluded by their own 
lies. Occasionally some genius 
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like Mat Drus here remembers 
that his father was once told 
by his uncle that a Sakai 
once said that he had seen 
something black which looked 
like tin in a stream. On this 
slender basis he promptly builds 
up a story of his having himself 
found tin, which for circum- 
stantial detail would equal any 
tale of Daniel Defoe’s. Not 
only will he swear that he has 
seen the tin, he will go further, 
and tell you how he washed 
up twenty katis of it, which he 
sold for a gantong of rice, 
because the price of tin was so 
low in those days. I have 
found that if a Malay says he 
has seen a tiger, it means that 
he has seen the stale tracks of 
one. If he says that he has 
been attacked by one, it means 
that he has seen the tail of 
one going around a corner. 
Only yesterday Mandor Jap- 
par was telling me how his 
father and two friends were 
walking through the jungle 
one day when they sat down on 
a log to rest, and when one of 
the others began to cut betel- 
nut on the log with his parang, 
the log began to glide away ; 
to their horror they found that 
the presumed log was a gigantic 
python. When I expressed 
some mild doubt as to the 
truth of the story, he went on 
to convince me by telling me 
that the man who cut the betel- 
nut was his uncle, who expired 
two days after he got home 
from the effects of his fright, 
and that everybody in his 
village knew the story to be 
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perfectly true. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that Jappar 
implicitly believes in the yarn, 
because who but a fool could 
doubt it with such clear gub- 
stantiation? The fact of his 
uncle’s death proves that there 
must have been a python, or 
why should he have been fright- 
ened? He must have been 


frightened, else why should he 


die? This proves that there 
must have been a python; 
and if you accept that as 4 
fact, why should you doubt 
that they sat on it? Andif 
they sat on it, is it not natural 
for Malays to cut betel-nut! 
And is it not equally natural 
for a python to glide away 
when three people sit on lis 
back and one of them begins 
to chip at a betel-nut with 
his parang, using the python’s 
back as a chipping block? 
Aie! The truth of the story 
cannot be doubted ! The Malay 
thoroughly enjoys walking 
about in the jungle, and if he 
gets a dollar a day for doing 
so, it is equivalent to giving 
you a couple of sovereigns per 
day and all expenses to hunt 
with the Pytchley.” 

““T am aware of all that,” 1 
said. ‘‘ But how if we bargaill 
with him to go with us on 4 
‘No tin, no pay ’ basis ?” 

* All right,” agreed Hodge. 
“T have no faith at all in his 
yarn, but if he agrees to go 
the terms you suggest, I don't 
see that he has anything # 
gain unless he is telling the 
truth.” 

“Friend,” I said to Mat 
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Drus, “‘ we have heard so many 
tales about tin, which when 
we atlrived at the localities 
we found hantus (ghosts or 
supernatural influences) had 
spirited away, that we have 
much doubt as to the truth 
of what you say. You must 
remember that what appears 
to be a jest to you may be a 
very expensive matter for us. 
By leading us into the jungle 
for a dollar a day, you have 
nothing to lose and something 
to gain if your story is untrue. 
But it is a very different 
matter with us, for we will have 
to employ many coolies to 
carry tools and food; and our 
time is of value beyond your 
conception. The salary of each 
of us for one day is equal to 
that of yours for a month. 
It would pay us well to give 
you a hundred dollars to admit 
that you have lied. Swear to 
us, then, that your tale is a 
true one.” 

“Tuan, I am telling you the 
truth—cut a fowl I swear it.” 

“That is a very solemn 
oath, Mat Drus, for you say 
that you are prepared to swear 
a you cut the neck and 
destroy the life of one of 
God’s creatures, He having 
given the life.” 

“Out a fowl I swear it, 
Tuan.” 

“Very well, then. These are 
the terms upon which we will 
deal with you. If there is no 
tin, we will not pay you one 
cent for wages, but if we 
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apply to Government for the 
land we will make the dream 
of your life come true by buying 
you a return ticket to Mecca 
so that you may become a 
Haji; and we will put five 
hundred dollars into your hands 
on the day you return from the 
pilgrimage. Do you accept 
these terms ? ” 

“TI accept, Tuan. It is as 
you say—the dream of my life 
come true.” 

** Now where is this tin ? ” 

**On top of Bukit Besi. It 
will take us two days of swift 
walking in the jungle to reach 
there.” 

“Bukit Besi? Why, that 
is over three thousand feet 
in height! Surely you ought 
to say ‘Gunong Besi’ instead 
of Bukit Besi, since it is a 
mountain and not a hill ? ” 

“It is as the Tuan pleases.” 

“Gunong Besi it is, then. 
You estimate two days to 
get there, so we will have 
four days of walking, which, 
with one day for prospecting, 
means five days. We will allow 
two days for accidents, which 
makes a total of seven days. 
We will have to take two 
Chinese to do the digging and 
three Malaystocarry food. Two 
gantongs of rice and ten katis 
of dried fish will be enough 
for all the gang. Tell Mandor 
Jappar to see to it. He must 
make all the men take their 
own tobacco and matches. We 
will allow an advance of four 
dollars each for the coolies.”’ 











Three days later we tramped 
into the jungle, Mat Drus 
leading, Hodge and myself next, 
with three Malays and two 
Chinese following. For the 
first three miles we followed 
an old cart track, which led 
to an abandoned minefield. At 
first it was a relief to win clear 
of the oppressive jungle, and 
get on to the old mining area, 
which was as bare of vegeta- 
tion as a newly ploughed field. 
There were dangerous quick- 
sands where tailings had been 
deposited, and red raw ridges 
where men and water had 
shaved away the upper ten 
feet of enriched over-burden. 
The path over the fields wound 
across a stream and back and 
across again, with rotting 
wooden bridges which were 
nothing but death-traps now. 
At length we got tired of the 
interminable crossings, and 
abandoned the track in favour 
of the stream itself. Its bed 
was of loose white sand, into 
which our boots sank four 
inches or more at every pace, 
and the water was knee-deep ; 
but the force of the current 
carried our legs forward each 
time we lifted them, so that 
the walking was not so diffi- 
cult as one would expect. There 
were traces of habitation at 
quarter-mile intervals, where 
saucepans, broken plates, tea- 
pots, the tiny red earthen pots 
of opium, rusting shovels, and 
Pick-axes showed where the 
old camps had been. Now all 
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was a veritable ‘ No-man’s- 
land,” where we expected to 
smell gas and hear the scream 
of ashell. A tiger and a rhino- 
ceros had roamed the fields 
the night before, as could be 
seen by their tracks. The sun 
got hotter and hotter as we 
struggled along, until we longed 
for the coolth of the jungle 
again. Hodge tried to take 
a@ short-cut instead of follow- 
ing Mat Drus, and sank up to 
his waist in yellow clinging 
clay for his pains. I went to 
his assistance, but first took 
the precaution of throwing a 
half-rotten log on the slimy 
surface to use a8 a support. 
Of course the wood snapped 
when my full weight and half 
that of Hodge was put upon 
it, and I sank in too, so that 
we stood there face to face 
like twins in a foot-bath. 

“ Aie, be careful!” ex- 
claimed Mat Drus. “These 
old mine shafts are full of soft 
mud, and some of them are 
forty or more feet deep.” 

“We are aware of it,” said 
Hodge, “but it is kind of 
you to tell us. Bring another 
big log, such as will bear ow 
weight, and help us to get out.” 

They brought us two useful 
balks of timber and an old 
tree-stump, on which we heaved 
ourselves out of the reluctant 
ooze. What a task it was to 
get ourselves clean! We stood 
in the stream scraping the 
yellow slime from our shorts 
and putties, and Hodge was 
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disgusted to find during the 

cess that one of his coat 
pockets had filled with mud. 
Presently we thought that we 
were clean, and continued the 
march. 

Now it is to be noted that 
while we were in this pickle 
not one of the assistants smiled 
or appeared to be in the 
least amused; yet we have 
seen Chinese and Malays laugh- 
ing at the body of a drowned 
Kling, and anybody may see 
these people at any time double 
up with laughter when a dog 
is howling in agony after a 
car or a lorry has run over it. 
I remember a Malay mandor 
of mine laughing aloud when 


he was told that another Malay 
and two children had died in 
a Sampan from exposure during 
the last great floods. Yet 
while I was still marvelling at 
his exotic sense of humour, I 
saw that tears were streaming 
down his face, and then he 
said, “It is terrible! It is 
terrible! All my people are 
dead!” There is no doubt 
that our viewpoint of what is 
comic alters in direct propor- 
tion to our civilisation, and the 
first laugh emitted on this 
earth by man was merely an 
expression of surcharged amaze- 
ment, relief, or shock; and 
“fun” as we know it now is an 
extremely modern development. 


Ii. 


We got into the cool of the 
jungle at last, and followed 
a@ game track over hills and 
across Swamps. lLeeches and 
jungle-ticks had wormed their 
way under the folds of our 
putties, and we had to make 
frequent halts to touch them 
with lemon or the tip of a 
lighted cigarette, while the 
Malays scraped their “ attach- 
ments ” off their bare legs with 
the blades of their parangs. 
As we walked along, cicadas 
made such a deafening din 
that we had difficulty in con- 
versing with each other. Mat 
Dros drew our attention to a 
chrysalis of one of these or 
Some other such insect, which 

very little from a 
“ finger-thick ” dead twig. He 
pulled it off from its resting- 
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place, and put it carefully 
away in a cigarette tin, saying 
that he wanted to make medi- 
cine of it which would have a 
certain peculiar power. We 
walked on until nearly four 
o’clock, and then called a halt 
for the night. The Malays 
are really wonderful at making 
a camp in the jungle. We were 
travelling without a tent-fly or 
a camp-bed; in fact we were 
without camp furniture of any 
kind, yet within an hour we 
had a roof over our heads, two 
spring-beds of saplings and 
bark, a dining-table, and com- 
fortable seats. 

Clear water was splashing 
over gravel in a near-by stream, 
and a little lower down there 
was a very pretty pool; but 
the devilish part of bathing 
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under natural conditions in 
the tropics is the inevitable 
presence of some crawling crea- 
ture. We bathe in the sea 
with senses expectant of sting- 
ing fish and men-o’-war, sea- 
snakes, crocodiles, and sharks. 
In fresh water we have water- 
leeches, thin as a match, and 
two inches long, coloured like 
and as resilient as rubber, which 
tear through the water like 
tiny torpedoes and fasten on 
to our flesh. 

We began to bathe in the 
pool this day, and were thor- 
oughly enjoying ourselves, when 
I happened to notice a hideous 
triangular head of a snake in 
the water. It was lying abso- 
lutely still with only its head 
showing, evidently awaiting its 
prey. Its eyes were the most 
ghastly-looking I have ever 


seen in any living thing, being 
marble white, without sign of 
a pupil. I felt shivery from 
looking at it, and thinking 
how unpleasant it would have 
been if we had swum up 


against or over it. Somehow 
the thought of being bitten 
through one’s clothes is ‘not 
nearly so repulsive as the idea 
of these things touching one’s 
bare skin. Hodge and I scut- 
tled out of the water pronto, 
and shouted to Mat Drus to 
bring a gun. He came running 
in response to our call, but 
when he saw what it was he 
asked us to let him snare it. 
When we agreed to this he 
made a running noose of flexible 
rattan, which he hung on the 
end of a fifteen-feet sapling. 
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Then he gently swung the 
noose over the head of the 
snake. It was curious to see 
that there was no movement 
of its head or blinking of its 
dreadful eyes as the noose 
slowly settled over its neck. 
Then Mat Drus jerked the 
rattan and lifted the rod, and 
hey! there was an as ugly- 
looking thick-bodied a snake 
as one could wish to see 
squirming in the air. 

We told Mat Drus to kil 
it, but he said that it was 
already dead, and then we 
could see that it was s0. 
Apparently the jerk of the 
noose had snapped its verte- 
bre, and it was hanging quite 
still. 

We went back to the camp, 
and sat as full in the smoke 
of a fire as we could, because 
of the mosquitoes. Darkness 
soon came, and after eating 
our dinner we sat around with 
our coolies talking about ghosts, 
demons, and the spirits of the 
jungle, until the Malays lowered 
their voices to frightened whis- 
pers. They spoke of Kelembai, 
who turned Moh - Ring, the 
giant, into stone because of 
his cruelty to lesser folk; and 
if we did not believe it, we 
could go to Kota Tinggi, where 
the cooking utensils of Mob 
Ring can still be seen petrified 
in the lime-stone caves. Thet 
they spoke of Langsuir, the 
dread woman who sucks the 
blood of new-born babes; and 
of the Nyanii Ludu, Senge, 
and Tot, and all that lot, and 
gave us horrible details of Be 
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Dagu, who sometimes disturbed 
the graves of the newly dead. 
Then they explained that if at 
any time we came across a 
solitary footprint in sands, or 
in mud, without any other 
signs of approach or departure, 
we must remember that it 
was a sign that Maw-as was 
near, he being a_ peculiar 
individual, whose nose was 
under his chin, and whose fore- 
arms were of iron which had a 
cutting edge. You can hear 
him chopping away in the 
night whenever there is a 
penumbra to the moon. They 
told us of the Orang Korinchi, 
who sold cloth by day and 
tumed into tigers at night. 
One of the coolies, named 
Long Ketchil, assured us of the 
fact of these were-tigers, be- 
cause he said he had once 
followed the tracks of a cloth 
merchant along a sea beach 
until he came to a stream. 
Then on the opposite side of 
the stream he found that the 
human footprints had turned 
into those of a tiger! He had 
spent hours in searching for 
the merchant, because his 
father had told him to bring 
him to the house, but the marks 
of the man ended at the 
stream, and the tiger’s tracks 
began on the other side. 

Hodge now asked Long if 
there was a smile on the face 
of the tiger. The Malays were 


_ quick in catching the allusion, 


and burst into giggles at the 
expense of Long Ketchil. From 
that moment on for the rest 
of the expedition at every 


halt, and whenever Long spoke, 
some of the others would ask 
him if he had seen a smile 
on the face of the tiger. 

Mat Drus now declared that 
we were inviting trouble by 
mentioning “‘ tiger ” when night 
had fallen, so we went to sleep 
at last, but our sleep was 
fitful because of the aches 
which developed in queer spots 
of our bodies, caused by the 
hard lumps and bumps in 
our beds. . About an hour 
before dawn I heard the crack 
of a twig, followed by the 
rustle of something walking on 
dry leaves. Then I heard a 
queer snuffling sound, and again 
the snap of a twig. 

“Drus '’ I called. “Oh, 
Mat Drus!” 

ce Tuan.” 

*“‘ There is some animal walk- 
ing around us. What is it ? ” 

Silence. 

“Mat Drus!” 

‘Ti Tuan.’ 

** What animal is that ? ” 

Silence. 

“You had better put more 
wood on the fire and awaken 
the other coolies.” 

“Tell them to close in on 
us,” said Hodge. 

“Oh, you are awake, then, 
Hodge! What do you think 
it is?” 

“Tiger,” replied Hodge 
curtly. 

The coolies came towards us 
stealthily, and squatted down 
near our beds. It was pitch 
dark, but we could hear some- 
thing walking about on dry 
leaves. Suddenly there was 
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a blinding flash, followed by 
the bang of Hodge’s gun. Then 
we heard the beast go crashing 
away. We both asked the 
coolies what they thought it 
could be; but although they 
were prepared to talk freely 
on any other subject, they 
were obstinately silent as to 
the disturber of our rest. Yet 
when morning came and I 
again asked Mat Drus what it 
was, he said without the slight- 
est hesitation that it was a 
tiger. He told us then that 
no man should ever mention 
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the word “tiger” at night, 
because HE might overhear and 
get angry. Mat thought that 
this one must have come be- 
cause of the careless talk of 
the previous evening. We cast 
around afterwards to deter- 
mine exactly what it had been, 
and found many pug marks 
where His Excellency had 
walked around our circle during 
the night, and there was one 
spot where HE had lain watceh- 
ing us. After this we decided 
to be more careful in future 
about curbing our tongues. 


IV. 


Immediately after breakfast 
we went on our way, and two 
hours later we came to the 
foot of Gunong Besi. Oh, my 
goodness me! Never will I 
forget that climb! From fifty 
feet above sea-level we went 
straight up to three thousand 
two hundred. The slope of 
the mountain was so steep 
that it was like walking up a 
ladder. We had to get a firm 
grasp on a root, a vine, or a 
sapling with our hands, and then 
pull. The surface of the ground 
was slippery because of loose 
dried leaves. After the first 
two hours we began to crave 
for a level surface where one 
could walk like a human being, 
but there was no respite. I am 
a bulky man, who can be 
useful enough in forcing a way 
through tangled growth on 
reasonably level ground, but 
hour after hour of climbing a 
ladder where one’s foothold is 


insecure distresses me. I could 
hear coolies panting behind me 
for the first thousand feet, but 
during the second thousand 
they were not to be seen. 
Hodge was above me, scramb- 
ling up tirelessly, and gradu- 
ally increasing the space be- 
tween us. ‘“‘ What is the use 
of setting a pace like this!” 
I muttered. ‘‘ Two hours later, 
or to-morrow ; what difference 
will it make?” And then I 
saw that he was resting 
astraddle a sloping tree. It 
was some satisfaction to me 
when I saw his clothes were 
drenched with perspiration, but 
he spoilt that by getting up to go 
on the moment I reached him. 

“Wait for the coolies,” I 
suggested. “If we get out of 
touch with them, we may 
lose them altogether.” 

Hodge smiled at my subter 
fuge. 

“ Take it off,” I said. 
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“Take what off?” asked 
Hodge. 

“That irritating smile off 
your face. It doesn’t suit 
you in the least. I am neither 
a goat nor a mountain mule, 
but put me on level ground 
and Ill walk you down in 
thirty hours. 

“JT know that,” he said 
soothingly. “‘ But it’s a pity 
cigarettes were ever invented, 
isn’t it 2” 

“True! But carry on, ser- 


We went on up and up, the 
air getting colder as we climbed 
and the vegetation changing. 
Huge fan-like leaves four feet 
across took the place of the 
small pallas leaves of the 
plains, reassuring us as to our 
shelter for the coming night. 
Two of these leaves would be 
more than enough to make a 
roof. At last the top of the 
hill was reached, and then it 
could be seen that Mat Drus 
had not misled us in so far as 
the plateau was concerned. He 
had rather over-estimated the 
area, but it is easy to go 
wrong when ground is covered 
in jungle. We sat down here 
and waited for the coolies to 
catch up. A thin grey mist 
was around us, and the air 
blew chill to our bodies, which 
were accustomed to _ the 
humidity of the plains. Mat 
Drus was the first to arrive, 
= we bade him show us the 


“Straight on ahead,” he 
sald. “Come with me and I 
will show you.” 


Obediently we followed his 


lead, and twenty minutes later 
we arrived at a stream. 

“Tt is here,” he declared ; 
“to the right of you is the 
hole I dug.” 

We looked, and sure enough 
there was a pit about four feet 
deep. This looked like busi- 
ness. We then drank some of 
the ice-cold water from the 
stream, and waited for the 
others. 

“When I dug here before,” 
said Mat Drus, “‘I got a hand- 
ful of tin from one dulang of 
gravel. It was coarse like 
rice grains.” 

Hodge and I looked at each 
other and smiled. ‘ Fine, Mat 
Drus! Oh, excellent man!” 
For once we had met a man of 
truth who stuck to his story 
when the crucial point arrived. 
To think of dredging ground 
like this was sheer absurdity, 
for gigantic boulders of granite 
were lying about on the sur- 
face, and the depth of alluvial 
could not be more than ten 
feet; but if he got such 
splendid tin with such little 
effort, a fortune awaited us 
in surface sluicing. We thought 
how splendid it would be to 
live on top of this mountain, 
and began to puzzle about a 
road-trace. Then our Chinese 
coolies came along, so we put 
them on to the task of digging. 
We had estimated the depth of 
the alluvial at ten feet, but 
found that it was a little over 
four. Then Yew Lim said 
that he was down to hard 
rock. We handed him a wooden 
dish, which we call a dulang, 
and he filled it with wash. 
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When will we. ever under- 
stand the psychology of these 
people? Why had Mat Drus 
led us to this place ? 

There was not a grain of 
tin, nor of any other metal, 
in the dulang when Yew Lim 
had finished his washing. We 
could have excused the Malay 
if there had been any black 
iron or wolfram in the wash, 
because these substances some- 
times deceive a _ professional 
miner, But there was nothing ! 
Absolutely nothing! We tried 
again and again in a dozen 
different places with the same 
result. Then we gave the 
dulang to Mat Drus, and told 
HIM to try. 


.-“ Go on,” we urged. “‘ You 


brought us here—now show us 
the tin.” 
“Tuan, do not be angry; I 


found it when I was here 
before.”’ 

“ Well—go on—find it again. 
Show us one single grain. Never 
mind about it being as coarse 
as rice. Show us the finest 
dust of tin and we will say no 
more.” 

We walked away in disgust 
while he pottered about for 
hours, but at last he came to 
us and admitted that he had 
not found any. We sat there 
looking at him, and, thinking 


of the climb up the mountain 
and our wasted time and 
money, I turned to Long, and 
said, “‘Can you explain this? 
How is it that this man hag 
brought us here for nothing? 
He has wasted our time and 
our money. Before we started 
we told him that he would not 
be given a cent of wages nor 
an ounce of rice if his tale 
proved to be untrue. Yet he 
has given himself all this weari- 
some walking for nothing! 
Why has he done it ?” 

“TI think he is bodok (silly), 
Tuan.” 

“Is he regarded as a fool in 
your village ? ”’ 

**No, I have not heard any 
say that of him.” 

“Then how came he to be 
silly over this one thing ? ” 

**'Who can say, Tuan? Old 
men dream dreams which they 
imagine to be the voice of 
God. ... Perhaps it was that. 
All the coolies are hot against 
him because of this mountain. 
Why could he not have said 
it was at the foot of it instead 
of on the top? ” 

“Or on the main road, Long 
Ketchil, where we could have 
gone in comfort in a motor 
car ? ” 

“Yes, Tuan. That would 
have been much better.” 
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MACBETH IN HISTORY AND IN THE PLAY. 


BY DAME LOUISA INNES LUMSDEN, 


MacseTH—the name con- 
jures up before us no picture 
of the real man or of the times 
in which he lived, but the 
stage story, the magnificent 
tragedy into which Shakespeare 
poured the power and passion 
and poetry which clothe the 
word for ever with a glamour 
almost unrivalled in literature. 
Can the two Macbeths be dis- 
entangled ? 

In the Play Shakespeare kept 
closely to his authority, Holin- 
shed’s sixteenth century Scot- 
tish Chronicle. Thus he makes 
Macbeth say (Act III. Scene 
iv.), ‘“‘ There’s not one of them 
but in his house I keep a 
servant fe’ed,”’ following Holin- 
shed’s ‘‘ Macbeth had in every 
nobleman’s house one slie fellow 
or other in fee with him to 
reveal all that was said or 
done within the same.” Holin- 
shed’s authority was Hector 
Boece, whose Latin ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ friend of Erasmus as 
he was and one of the most 
learned men of his time, is 
unfortunately full of fictitious 
exaggerations based on _ the 
work of older chroniclers, For- 
doun and Wyntoun. John of 
Fordoun was probably a chantry 
priest (i.c., a secular) of St 
Machar’s Cathedral in Aber- 
deen, and he is said to have 
travelled on foot not only in 
Scotland but through England 
and Ireland also. He died 


about 1385, leaving his Latin 
history, the Scotichronicon, un- 
finished, and his work was 
carried on by Walter Bower, 
Abbot of Inchcolm. Of Andrew 
of Wyntoun we know a little 
more. He was a canon regular 
of St Andrews, and became 
Prior of St Serf’s Monastery 
in the little islet in Loch- 
leven, which still bears the 
saint’s name. He seems to 
have been a man of learning 
and cultivation, but his judg- 
ment was less sound than 
Fordoun’s, and his history, 
written in Scots, which he 
called the ‘Orygynal Crony- 
kil of Scotland,’ is full of 
absurdities and supernatural 
marvels. On it Boece built up 
what Skene calls a “ fictitious 
superstructure,’ Holinshed fol- 
lowed Boece, and Shakespeare 
trusted to Holinshed. Scot- 
land (then beginning to be 
called Scotia), or rather the 
Scottish people, was in the 
eleventh century still in the 
making. The different races 
which contributed to it—Picts, 
Britons, Scots, and Angles— 
were blending into one nation. 
The Picts, or Caledonians (i.e., 
forest dwellers), a sort of con- 
federacy of different but closely 
related tribes, held their ground 
chiefly in the north-east and 
in the Highlands, the Britons 
in the south-west, the Scots, 
Celts from Ireland, in the west- 
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ern isles and the mainland 
west almost as far as Loch 
Broom, and the Angles in 
Lothian, that wide and fertile 
province which Malcolm II. 
had wrested from Northumbria 
in the great battle of Carham 
in 1018. In earlier times the 
Picts inhabited the greater part, 
or perhaps the whole, of Scot- 
land, as well as the north of 
Ireland, and they can be traced 
also in Wales. In their own 
language they called themselves 
Cruithne, a word denoting 
‘colour, perhaps tattooing, 
whence the Latin Picti. An 
Irish story gives us a fine 
picture of a young Pictish 
chieftain in the dress of peace. 
** He wore a long flowing green 
cloak gathered around him, 
and a shirt under that inter- 
woven with threads of red and 
gold, a brooch of gold was 
in his cloak. ... His shield 
was silver with a rim of gold, 
trappings of silver, and a boss 
of gold. He held in his hand 
@ sharp-pointed spear covered 
with rings of gold from its 
socket to its heel. His fair 
yellow hair fell over his fore- 
head, and a fillet of gold was 
bound around it to keep it 
from disorder.” Truly a splen- 
did young warrior—no tattooed 
barbarian! Other races be- 
sides these four main stocks 
contributed to the making of 
the Scottish people. The name 
Dumfries, for instance, tells 
of a fort or settlement of 
Frisians on the river Nith; 
but far the most important 
were the Norsemen, settled by 
conquest in the Orkney and 
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Shetland and Western Isles, 
as well as in the Isle of Man, 
Their rulers,’ Jarls or Earls, 
who were practically independ- 
ent, though sometimes roughly 
reminded that they owed alle- 
giance and tribute to the kings 
of Norway, held also Caithness 
and Sutherland in like manner 
of the Scottish kings. Such 
was the people of mixed descent 
over whom the real Macbeth 
reigned from 1040 to 1057, 
and to judge him and his 
deeds fairly, the sort of world 
in which he played a part 
should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Dunean, King of Scotland, 
was the grandson of one of the 
greatest kings of the House of 
Atholl, descended from Pictish 
as well as Scottish kings, Mal- 
colm II., the victor of Carham. 
Malcolm had two daughters, 
but no sons. Of the daughters 
the elder married a great noble, 
Crinan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld, 
and the younger Sigurd, the 
Stout, Norse Jarl of Orkney 
and Caithness. Sigurd was 
killed in the battle of Clontarf, 
near Dublin, in which the 
chief King of Ireland, Brian, 
defeated the Danish and Nor- 
wegian forces. He left four 
sons, of whom the youngest, 
Thorfinn, was the son of the 
Scottish princess, and at the 
time of his father’s death 4 
child. The three elder brothers 
would have excluded Thorfinn 
from all share in the paternal 
inheritance had not his grand- 
father, Malcolm, taken up Mis 
cause, and confirmed him 2 
the Earldom of Caithness, while 
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his brothers took the islands 
for their share. Later, on 
their death, Thorfinn, who is 
described as “‘ stout and strong, 
but very ugly, severe, and cruel, 
put a very clever man,”’ became 
also Jarl of the Orkneys. On 
Malcolm’s death his grandson, 
Duncan, who had married 
the daughter of Siward, Earl 
of Northumberland, succeeded 
him. Wyntoun says that Mac- 
beth was Duncan’s nephew, 
but this is only a bit of ill- 
natured gossip, to deepen Mac- 
beth’s guilt; there was no 
relationship between them. 
Macbeth was the son of Finlay, 
the Mormaor (or to use the 
Norse term, Jarl) of the pro- 
vince of Moray, which included 
the counties of Elgin, Nairn, 
Cromarty, Ross, and Inver- 
ness. The office of Mormaor, 
great mayor, was held by offi- 


_ cers of the Crown, rather cor- 


responding to modern sheriffs, 
who were appointed by the 
king, and whose duties were 
to collect the revenues due 
from their districts, receiving 
themselves a sort of percentage 
on the whole, and under them 
maors, lower officials, were re- 
sponsible for smaller divisions 
of the province. Macbeth’s 
grandfather, Ruadhri or Roder- 
ick, had also been Mormaor, 
and after three generations the 
office might become hereditary. 

It may seem strange to speak 
of Scotland, still in a semi- 
barbarous condition, as divided 
into large and small districts 
governed by officials of the 


Crown. But the ideal of gov- 
ernment among Celtic races 
was an orderly, even an elab- 
orate one, and Scotland had 
undoubtedly by that time at- 
tained to a more settled condi- 
tion than was ever reached 
by the Celts of Ireland or 
Wales. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Celtic plan of govern- 
ment often broke down. As 
the Romans, when they got 
rid of one king, created instead 
two equal consuls, with often 
disastrous results, so in Scot- 
land, a8 a check perhaps on 
arbitrary power, but in far 
more fatal fashion, the king- 
ship was held alternately by 
two families; and here Lady 
Macbeth, as Shakespeare calls 
her, comes into the story. Her 
real name was Gruoch, not a 
euphonious one, it must be 
allowed, but perhaps in soft 
Celtic gutturals it may not 
have sounded harsh; for in 
Gaelic, as a witty Frenchman 
said, consonants count for noth- 
ing and vowels for fort peu de 
chose. She was a cousin of 
Duncan; her grandfather was 
Kenneth III., who fell in battle 
fighting against his first cousin, 
Malcolm II. Kenneth had a 
son, Boedhe, who died, how 
we know not, leaving two 
children, a son and a daughter. 
The son, a Malcolm too perhaps, 
was put to death by the vic- 
torious Malcolm II., a crime 
which removed a dangerous 
rival from the path of his own 
son, Duncan. The daughter 
was Gruoch, and very probably 





1 Robertson, ‘ Scotland under her Early Kings,’ vol. ii. p. 106. 
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to her vengeance for the death 
of both grandfather and brother 
at the hands of Malcolm may 
be ascribed the murder of 
Dunean by Macbeth. More- 
over, as by Pictish custom 
inheritance went through 
females, and as Gruoch was the 
representative of her grand- 
father Kenneth, her son, Lul- 
ach, by her first husband, 
Gilcomgain, Mormaor of Moray, 
was, it might be argued, the 
rightful king, and Duncan 
a usurper. Like Tennyson’s 
Elder Sister, she may have 
said, “‘ Revenge became me 
well.” Her second husband, 
Macbeth, succeeded Gilcomgain 
and his own father and grand- 
father as Mormaor—.e., almost 
independent prince—of Moray, 
that wide district which 
stretches from the eastern sea, 
and those fertile lands which 
have been called the Garden 
of Scotland, blest with a genial 
climate and a fruitful soil, 
away to the west and north, 
into that wilderness of moun- 
tain and glen where in after 
time the young Chevalier, with 
a price of £30,000 on his head, 
lay safely hidden, and whither 
at last Macbeth was fleeing 
for safety when he was finally 
overtaken and slain. 

Dunean’s short reign was a 
stormy one. The Anglo-Dane 
Earl of Northumbria, Eadulf, 
invaded Cumbria (Strathclyde), 
and when Duncan in retaliation 
invaded Northumbria, he was 
defeated before Durham. Next, 
Duncan demanded the tribute 
due from his cousin, Thorfinn, 
for Caithness and Sutherland, 
and when on the Jarl’s refusal 
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war followed, Duncan was again 
defeated, this time near Burg- 
head, on the Moray Firth, 
According to the Norse Orkney- 
inga saga, Duncan was killed 
in the battle; according to 
Marianus Scotus, a monk of 
Cologne, and a contemporary 
authority, ‘‘a duce suo, Mac- 
bethad ”; and the later chron- 
iclers add that the scene of the 
murder was Bothgowan, the 
smith’s bothy or house, near 
Elgin. ‘‘ Two hundred years 
after his death,’’ says Robert- 
son, already quoted, “‘a chap- 
lain was appointed by his 
descendant, Alexander IIL., to 
celebrate masses in Elgin Cathe- 
dral for the repose of Duncan’s 
soul.” 

Of the “ weird systers” or 
“goddesses of destinie,” as 
Holinshed calls them, Fordoun 
knows nothing. According to 
Wyntoun they appeared to 
Macbeth in a dream— 


** Ae nycht he thocht in his — 


He saw thre w wemen a by gangand, 

And thae wemen than thocht he 

The Weird Systers maist lyk to be; 

The fyst he herd say gangand by 

‘Lo yhondyr the Thayne of Crwm- 
bawchty.’ 

The othir woman sayd agayne 

* Off Morave yhondyr I se the Thayne.’ 

The thryd then sayd, ‘I se the Kyng.’ 

All this he herd in his dremyng.” . 


This really possible dream 
becomes in the later story 
an apparition or a Vision, 
and Shakespeare unfortunately 
turns the ‘‘ weird systers ” into 
witches. Holinshed says that 
Macbeth’s wife ‘“‘lay sore upon 
him to attempt the thing (the 
murder), as she was ambitious, 
having an unquenchable desire 
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to bear the name of Queen.” 
Wyntoun merely gives her 
name, Gruoch, and tells that 
she, together with her husband, 
granted lands to the Culdees 
of Lochleven; but in telling 
this he tells also her lineage 
and the wrongs she had suf- 
fered. Duncan was young when 
he was murdered, not hoary- 
headed, as Shakespeare has it ; 
and Macbeth reigned in his 
stead for seventeen years, from 
1040 to 1057. In the second 
year of his reign the Danish 
dominion in England ended 
with Hardaknut, and Edward 
the Confessor came to the 
throne. Duncan’s two sons 
were in their infancy, not youths 
as in the Play; and after the 
defeat and death of their grand- 
father, Crinan, who tried to 
uphold their cause, nothing 
occurred to disturb the reign 
of Macbeth until 1054, when 
Siward, the Anglo-Dane Earl 
of Northumberland, invaded 
Scotland, perhaps, as Robert- 
son thinks, because of the hos- 
pitable reception given by Mac- 
beth to some of the Confessor’s 
Norman favourites, who had 
been driven from England by 
the powerful Earl Godwin. 
Whatever was really the pre- 
text for this invasion, a fierce 
battle followed, in which Siward 
Was victorious, but with heavy 
loss, his son and nephew being 
among the slain. Long after- 
wards this invasion was con- 
fused by Anglo-Norman chron- 
iclers with the successful blow 
struck four years later by 
young Malcolm to recover the 
kingdom. According to these 


falsifiers of history, Edward 


the Confessor directed Siward 
to re-establish the heir of the 
Scottish throne, but, unfortun- 
ately for this story, Siward 
the Dane had been in his grave 
three years before Macbeth was 
finally beaten. 

No doubt Siward’s invasion 


may have shaken Macbeth’s . 


power, but he held his ground 
until Malcolm, then about 
twenty years old, ora little more, 
gathering forces from the south 
and west of Scotland, where 
Macbeth had no natural sup- 
porters, marched against him, 
and Macbeth, the Pictish lord 
of Moray, thus deserted, fell 
back upon his native north, 
and was overtaken and slain 
at Lumphanan, in the valley 
of the Aberdeenshire Dee. 
These are the bare facts; can 
colour and life be put into 
them ? 

Wyntoun, credulous and 
superstitious, and naturally 
enough anxious to support the 
winning side, tells a long story 
to prove that Macbeth was 
the son of the Devil, and in his 
verses —to quote Robertson 
again— ‘the tales of the 
tyranny and cruelty of Mal- 
colm’s antagonist are increased 
and multiplied, until they as- 
sumed the well-known form 
in the pages of Boece, which, 
copied into the chronicle of 
Holinshed, attracted the notice 
of the master mind that has 
stamped the fiction with im- 
mortality.” 

Macbeth was, a8 we all are 
more or less, the son of his 
own time. He probably killed 
his cousin Gilcomgain, his wife’s 
first husband. At any rate, 
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it is certain that Gilcomgain 
was surprised and burnt in his 
own house with fifty of his 
followers, and probably this 
was the deed of Macbeth in 
revenge for the murder of his 
father, Finlay, by Gilcomgain, 
and in assertion of his own 
right to the Mormaorship of 
Moray. Burning a man in his 
own house, a horrible deed, 
was a favourite way of settling 
scores among the Norsemen, and 
it was they who set the fashion 
in the north. A murder, like 
that of Gilcomgain, was al- 
most an everyday matter. The 
murder of Duncan, too, was 
undeniably bad, but not so 
bad as it is made in the Play. 
Once on the throne, Macbeth 
was a good king. He excited 
no censure or even dislike in 
his own time. He was cer- 
tainly not the tyrant of the 
later chronicles. St Berchan 
speaks kindly of him— 


‘*The liberal King will possess Fort- 
renn, 
The red one was fair, yellow, tall.” 


(Compare the description cf 
the Pictish chief, p. 480.) 


‘* Pleasant was the youth to me, 
Plenteous was Alban east and west, 
During the reign of the fierce red one.” 


Even Wyntoun says of his 
reign and of him— 

‘* All hys tyme was gret plenté 

Abowndand baith in land and se, 


He was of justice rycht lawchfull, 
And till hys legis all awfull.” 


Following Marianus Scotus,? 
Wyntoun tells us that Macbeth 
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went as a pilgrim to Rome, 
and that in his alms “he gaye 
silver to all poor folk that were 
in necessity.” 

It is curious that of all the 
sovereigns that have reigned 
in our island, south and north, 
Canute the Dane and this 
stern chieftain of the north, 
Macbeth, were the only one 
who ever went to Rome. Doubt 
has been thrown upon Mac- 
beth’s going in person to Rome, 
though not upon his sending 
alms thither to the poor. But 
there was nothing impossible 
or unlikely in his taking such 
a@ journey. His contemporary, 
Thorfinn, who was probably 
his personal friend, who aided 
him in the fight with Baril 
Siward and lost a son in the 
battle, and whose death in 
1057 deprived Macbeth of a 
powerful supporter, certainly 
went to Rome. The Orkney- 
inga saga tells how Earl Thor- 
finn went from the Orkneys 
to visit Harold (Hardradi), King 
of Norway, with an escort of 
more than one hundred men, 
and how the king received him 
well and gave him many 
presents. ‘From there the 
Earl went southwards along 
the coast to Denmark. He... 
found King Svein in Alaborg 
(Aalborg in Jutland); he in- 
vited him to stay, and made 
a splendid feast for him. 
Then the Earl made it known 
that he was going to Rome; 
but when he came to Saxland 
(Germany) he called on the 
Emperor Heinrik, who received 





1 b, 1028, d. 1081, therefore a contemporary. 
Rome argentum pauperibus seminando distribuit. 
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him exceedingly well, and gave 
him many valuable presents. 
He gave him also many horses, 
and the Earl rode south to 
Rome and saw the Pope (Leo 
IX.), from whom he obtained 
absolution from all his sins.” 
These sins, apparently so trif- 
ling and so easily absolved, 
included setting fire to the 
house of his nephew, Earl 
Rognvald, and having the un- 
fortunate man murdered, after, 
by a feat of wonderful agility, 
he had sprung over the wall 
and escaped from the fire. 
Under that same Emperor, 
Henry III., the Black, the 
power of the so-called Holy 
Roman Empire reached its 
greatest height. He established 
order in Germany, deposed and 
set up Popes in Italy, and in 
the series of historical pictures 
on the walls of the Kaiserhaus 
in the quaint old-world town 
of Goslar in the Harz, he is 
represented as crossing the Alps 
and taking with him a Pope 
a8 @ prisoner in his train back 
to Germany. Journeys to Rome 
and even to Constantinople 
were not uncommon. The 
Norsemen were accustomed to 
faring in all directions both 
by land and sea, and Macbeth 
was just such a man as they, 
brave, unscrupulous, cruel, not 
for the pleasure of being cruel, 
that is a far lower depth, but 
from utter indifference to suf- 
fering or inflicting pain. The 
story of Svein, the son of 
Asleif, who lived about a hun- 
dred years later than Macbeth, 
18 typical of Norse life. He 
was no great chief—only a 
farmer, or as we might say, a 
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laird in Caithness or Orkney, 
and a faithful follower of his 
Earl. The Orkneyinga saga 
tells his story as follows: 
“Svein used to reside at home 
in Gareksey in winter, keeping 
there eighty men at his own 
expense. He had such a large 
drinking-hall that there was 
none equal to it anywhere 
else in the Orkneys. In the 
spring he was very busy sowing 
a large breadth of seed, and he 
usually did a great part of 
the work himself. When the 
work was finished he went 
every spring on marauding ex- 
peditions. He plundered in 
the Sudreyar (the Hebrides 
south of Ardnamurchan) and 
Ireland, and returned home 
after midsummer. This he 
called spring-viking. He stayed 
at home till the fields 
were reaped and the corm 
brought in. Then he went 
out again, and did not return 
until one month of winter had 
passed. This he called autumn- 
viking.”” We should call Svein 
an unmitigated ruffian; he 
and his fellow Vikings were, in 
fact, the pests of the times, 
but he was nothing of the sort 
in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries. He was, on the 
contrary, honoured and wel- 
comed everywhere. He paid 
a visit to Malcolm IV. (the 
** Maiden ’’), then a boy of 
nine, in Aberdeen, and was 
“well entertained.” One of 
the best of the Norse earls, 
Rognvald, afterwards canon- 
ised, esteemed him highly, and 
protected him; nor did the 
Earl apparently ever remon- 
strate with him for his violent 
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deeds except once, when Svein 
asked for troops and ships to 
take vengeance on a certain 
powerful old lady, Frakork, 
who had been concerned in 
the burning of Svein’s father, 
Olaf. Then the Earl quietly 
said, “Do you not think, 
Svein, that that old hag, Fra- 
kork, who is good for nothing, 
will scarcely be able to do us 
any harm now?” But Svein 
stuck to his plan of revenge, 
and Earl Rognvald gave him 
the men and ships he asked 
for, whereupon Svein went to 
Frakork’s house and burned 
it, with Frakork and all the 
inmates. “Then,” says the 
saga, “‘Svein came to Earl 
Rognvald in the autumn ”— 
he had been marauding—that 
is to say, plundering and slay- 
ing and burning all the summer 
after his main exploit—“ and 
was well received.” Traits of 
nobility, of kindness, of honour 
and faithfulness redeem the 
Norse Vikings from the charge 
of utter savagery; and the 
life they led, the far sea wan- 
derings, in which they met the 
men of many lands, gave them 
a certain veneer of cultivation, 
which spread from their earls 
and great men down through 
the mass of the community. 
A great earl like Thorfinn was 
fully qualified to take his place 
at the Court of Norway, and 
even at that of the Emperor 
Henry ; and no doubt Macbeth 
was equally fitted to mingle 
with the foremost men of his 
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time. The life of the north 
must have been a stirring one, 
full of interest and variety, 
of wild sea roving in summer, 
which brought ill-gotten gear 
with it, and in the long northem 
winters of paying visits to one 
another, especially at Yule 
tide, when they would feast 
for days, listening to songs 
and sagas and travellers’ tales, 
passing from the drinking-hall 
to church for the Christmas 
services,’ then returning to the 
hall to drink and feast and 
talk again. The women took 
their part with the men, some 
times after the manner @ 
Frakork, who levied troops and 
went to war, and happened m- 
fortunately to kill her nephew— 
an unlucky mistake—by giving 
him a poisoned shirt which she 
had intended for somebody 
else ! 

To return to Macbeth and 
Gruoch. How she died we 
know not. Macbeth fell fight- 
ing on the hillside above Lum- 
phanan, in the lovely valley 
of the Dee, and the spot is 
marked by the ruin of what 
must have been an immense 
cairn of huge stones, but which 
is now only a fragment. There 
the “ fierce, fair-haired son of 
the north” turned upon bis 
pursuers, and died like a 80: 
dier. His stepson, Lulach, held 
out against Malcolm for a few 
months, and then fell in battle, 
also in Aberdeenshire. A tall 
unhewn stone marks the place, 
and two farms near are called 
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1 They were forcibly converted to Christianity (?) by Olaf Tryggvesson (St 
Olaf), King of Norway, who died in 1001. 
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the one Lewishillock, evidently 
originally lLulachshillock, the 
other Battlehillock. According 
to Fordoun and Wyntoun, both 
Macbeth and tLulach were 
puried in Iona, where also 
Duncan had been laid; and 
surely this honourable burial 
may be considered to be a 
proof that neither was regarded 
a8 a usurper. 

Such, then, were the times 
in which Macbeth lived, and 
such a man was he, no worse, 
indeed a good deal better, than 
most of his contemporaries. 
The Macbeth of the Play is a 
totally different personality, and 
one in the highest degree inter- 
esting. There is some authority 
for believing that the Play 
originally began with the en- 
trance of Macbeth and Banquo 
in the 3rd Scene of the 1st Act, 
in which case Shakespeare 
would not be responsible either 
for the vulgarity of the witches 
or for the rather bombastic 
speeches in Scene II. With 
the entrance of Macbeth the 
poetry of the play begins. 
Is it fanciful to find in his 
first words a key to his own 
character? ‘‘So foul and fair 
a day I have not seen.” He 
himself is strangely blent of 
foul and fair, and when he 
first comes before us the fair 
prevails. It is surely a pity 
that Banquo’s speech does not 
end at “that man may ques- 
tion.” The old chroniclers say 
nothing about “choppy fin- 


gers ” and “skinny lips ” and 
** beards.” They are dread and 
mysterious beings, these Weird 
Sisters, and Macbeth starts, 
he is, as Banquo says, “rapt ” 
at their strange address. Nor 
does he awake from that rap- 
ture of wonder until the in- 
version of names, “‘ Banquo 
and Macbeth,” surprises him, 
and from that fatal moment 
jealousy as well as ambition 
gnaw at his heart. Yet he is 
no villain. Plunged in “hor- 
rible imaginings,” the sudden 
thought of rhurder, yet trusting 
that the prophecy may be ful- 
filed without his “stir,” it 
takes the direct appeal of 
Banquo to arouse him,“ Worthy 
Macbeth, we stay upon your 
leisure.”” Duncan’s welcome, 
“OQ, worthiest cousin,” awakes 
at once all that is fair and 
good in him, and in his answer 
he is for the moment true and 
loyal. But when he hears 
that young Malcolm is to be 
made Prince of Cumberland, 
he is hurried into action by 
what seems to him a great 
emergency, a danger to his 
dreams of greatness.‘ In his 
wife’s hands he is as clay to 
the potter. It is a character- 
istic touch his writing at once 
to her, his ‘dearest partner 
of greatness,” to tell her about 
the Weird Sisters and the 
prophecy. When he arrives, 
hot and weary from his hurried 
ride, his greeting to her is 
“My dearest love,” hers to 





1 The real Malcolm was then a child. But the kingdom of Strathclyde, or 
Cumbria, which Shakespeare calls Cumberland, had for perhaps many years been 
held as a sort of appanage by the eldest sons of the Scottish kings. 
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him, ‘“ Great Glamis! worthy 
Cawdor! Greater than both by 
the all-hail hereafter!’ Trying 
to gain time to pause and 
think, he murmurs, “‘ We will 
speak further.”” She knows 
no hesitation. Had not the 
sleeping King looked like her 
father, she would have struck 
the blow herself. This memory 
of one she loved and her 
terrible remorse later show 
her to be a woman still, not 
@ mere monster of wickedness. 
The moment he has done the 
deed he is utterly unmanned 
by the horror of it; and 
when the knocking is heard at 
the door how packed with 
infinite remorse is his cry— 


** Wake Duncan with thy knocking ? 
I would thou could’st !” 


In all Shakespeare’s wonder- 
ful portrait gallery is there any 
study of character more won- 
derful than this of Macbeth 
and his wife? One is so com- 
plete a foil to the other. He, 
imaginative, inconstant, impul- 
sive, “full o’ the milk of 
human kindness,” eager for 
praise, glad to have won 
** golden opinions from all sorts 
of people,” dreading the un- 
known after death, the life to 
come; she, without a spark 
of imagination, resourceful, in- 
domitable, shrinking from noth- 
ing to gain her ends, so that, 
totally unable to understand 
why he “makes companions 
of the sorriest fancies,” she 
tries to soothe nis agonies of 
remorse by thé common-sense 
conclusion ‘Things without 
remedy should be without re- 
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gard. What’s done is done,” 
The tragedy of the play is not 
the murder of a king but the 
ruin of a noble soul. Hodgkin, 
in his ‘ Italy and her Invaders’ 
draws a parallel between the 
character of Hamlet and that 
of Gelimer, the Vandal King 
of Carthage, who laughed in the 
face of his conqueror, Belisarius, 
when brought a prisoner before 
him, and the — bystander 
thought him mad; and who 
when “he was led a captive 
in the triumph of Belisaring 
through the streets of Con- 
stantinople and saw the Em- 
peror Justinian sitting on his 
throne in the great Hippo- 
drome, neither laughed nor 
wept, but simply repeated again 
and again the words of the 
Hebrew preacher, ‘ Vanity of 
Vanities, all is Vanity.’” 
Might not a still closer parallel 
be drawn between Gelimer and 
Macbeth, both ‘‘ impulsive, sen- 
timental, unstable”? His 
words to Lennox after the 
murder come from his heart— 


‘‘Had I but dy’d an hour before this 
chance, 

I had lived a blessed time; for, from 
this instant, 

There’s nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys: renown and grace are 
dead.” 


He is thinking of his own 
renown and grace—not of the 
dead king. But, still a slave 
of moods, fearing Banquo’s 
royalty of nature, he plots 4 
fresh murder, and again, out 
of love for his wife, he shields 
her from all knowledge of the 
new crime— 


‘“‘Be innocent of the knowledge, 


dearest chuck,” 
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strange pet name at such a 
moment. 

The nearness of battle finds 
him in a mood of the highest 
confidence. He will never 
“shake with fear,” yet the 
next moment, when bad news 
is brought, he is “sick at 
heart’; and yet again, when 
the foe is at hand, he cries— 


“Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none 
of it, 
Come, put mine armour on.” 


Critics have said that his 
complete calmness and indiffer- 
ence when he hears of his wife’s 
death prove that his “ crimes 
and his desperation have made 
him as incapable of feeling 
grief as fear.”’ Calm and in- 
different he is not; he is in a 
whirl of excitement; he has 
no time for mourning; to- 
morrow, perhaps— but _ to- 
morrow will be yesterday. We 
are fools to trust to to-morrows, 
and in the cry— 


‘*Out, out brief candle,” 


he breathes the same scorn 
and despair of life as in his 
words to Lennox after the 
first murder. The end of the 
speech, “ Life’s but a walking 
shadow, a poor player,” is, of 
course, an anachronism on the 
lips of Macbeth, one of those 
with which the upholders of 
strictly classic drama formerly 
Teproached Shakespeare. We 
must for a moment forget 
Macbeth and think of the 
poet himself and of his mourn- 
ful sonnet— 
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‘* When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought 
I summon up remembrance of things 


past. ” 


Yet to Macbeth, after his 
stormy life, his crimes, his 
agonies, his repentance, life 
must in truth have seemed— 


‘A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


Not so, if fairly judged, 
should the life of the real 
Macbeth be regarded. Stained 
as he was with crime, but a 
crime held in his own days 
to be justified if done in revenge 
for wrongs suffered—in fact, a 
sort of rough justice—he made 
good, aS we may say, after- 
wards. “The historical Mac- 
beth,” says Robertson, “ap- 
pears to have been an able 
monarch and religious after 
the fashion of his age.” He 
left Scotland when he died a 
fairly united and prosperous 
country and at peace within 
itself, an undoubted? advance 
on former times. What the 
land needed was a strong man 
—alas! how often in after 
days was that need repeated, 
and how often in vain! Doubt- 
less his and his wife’s grant of 
lands to the churchmen of 
Lochleven and his liberality 


to the poor of Rome were an 


atonement. for the murder of 
Dunean, and it is at least 
possible that he obtained abso- 
lution for that crime in the 
Eternal City kneeling at the 
feet of Leo IX. 
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A NIGHT ON MITIARO. 


BY LADY ALICE FERGUSSON. 


It happens to most of us 
now and then that we spend a 
night in circumstances and sur- 
roundings totally unexpected 
by us at the beginning of the 
day. These occasions stand 
out strongly in the memory, 
and the more so if the circum- 
stances are strange and un- 
usual. 

My night on Mitiaro was such 
an experience, and it came 
about in this wise. We had 
been going from island to island 
of the Cook Group, in the hot 
little New Zealand Government 
ship, in the course of a deeply 

. interesting official tour. In the 
morning we had visited Mauke, 
where the hospitality of the 
people had kept us beyond the 
hour fixed for leaving. Three 
hours of rather uncomfortable 
tossing had brought us under 
the welcome lee of Mitiaro, 
long after the time announced 
for our arrival. 

Mitiaro is a coral island, low- 
lying, and not more than from 
three to four miles long by 
one mile wide. The usual reef 
runs round it, and there is no 
opening. As we dropped 
anchor, figures ran out on to 
the low cliffs above the landing- 
place. Men dropped quickly to 
the reef, and presently a large 
boat put out. 

It was our third reef landing, 
but it was as full of interest as 
our first adventure of the 


kind. The natives are won- 
derful boatmen, and we had 
perfect faith in their being 
able to get us ashore without 
a wetting. There were five 
islanders in this boat, and a 
most intelligent leader. We 
scrambled down the ship’s side 
and into the boat, and when 
the men had pulled near the 
shore the leader stood up and 
watched the waves. At Mitiaro 
they went on some special 
system ; there was evidently a 
right wave to be waited for. 
Again and again the great 
rollers took us nearly on to the 
reef, always drawing us away 
in the backwash. About fifteen 
men stood on the reef, shouting 
and gesticulating, and occasion- 
ally breaking into encouraging 
song, but our boat-leader re 
mained standing up, looking 
steadily seaward and evidently 
counting. At last a wave 
lifted us; he shouted a wor 
of command and all rowed 
hard. The boat, borne along 
at a tremendous speed by the 
wave, swept smoothly on to the 
coral without the bump which 
one always involuntarily & 
pects, and was hauled up ou 
of the breaking water by the 
men who were waiting. 

As our party, eight in nur 
ber, stepped out on to the 


reef, each of us was seized Dj § 


a sturdy islander and 
through the pools to the shor 
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Here we found the usual won- 


derful island welcome. There 
is no hospitality surpassing that 
of these cheerful, kind, friendly 
brown people. 

On shore, we were put on to 
two large strong litters made 
of stout poles with chairs lashed 
to them; and twenty stalwart 
men, clad only in waist fringes 
of green pandanus leaves, 
carried us up a broad path cut 
through the coral cliff on to a 
flat stretch of grass. Here the 
whole population of the island 
had turned out to welcome us. 
Dancing men and women, in 
two rows, lined the road on 
either side of us, the women in 
light-blue frocks, and crowned 
with flowers after the pretty 
native fashion. They waved 
green branches and sang, the 
men joining in behind in a 
deep chant, as we were borne 
along. They closed in behind 
us in a sort of procession, our 
bearers responding with shouts 
as they trotted with their 
burdens, each shout blending 
in with the chanting. 

On, up the steep coral patn, 
a hundred yards inland to a 
grove of palms where the vil- 
lage stood round its marae. 
The Mission Church, always in 
the central position, faced the 
Chief’s house, a plain, white- 
washed, oblong building. 
Lesser houses were scattered 
Tound the marae and among 
the palms farther inland. In 
the gathering dusk we could 
see a long pavilion had been 
put up, evidently for our enter- 

ent had we arrived earlier 
—pillars of tree stems, with 
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palm leaves plaited across to 
form a roof. 

On the verandah of the 
house stood Tou, the Chief of 
the island, with his wife. Be- 
sides being Chief, he was also 
the officially appointed British 
Resident. He received us with 
typical island dignity, and the 
usual procedure began. 

The Governor-General and I 
were installed on chairs in the 
middle of the verandah; on 
our right was Tou, with two 
lesser chiefs beyond him. The 
staff and the rest of our party, 
invariably referred to in native 
speeches as “te mana veiia,” 
or, aS the interpreters put 
it, “Influential Followers,” 
grouped themselves round. 

Tou spoke, more briefly than 
we, should have expected, judg- 
ing by our former experiences, 
the inevitable speech of wel- 
come. These speeches are al- 
ways gracefully expressed, and 
full of poetic simile. “‘O Great 
Chief, Eye of our great King 
George,” so one speaker voiced 
his welcome, “if you go to 
the hills, you are lord of the 
birds; if you go to the sea, 
you are lord of the fishes. 
Come here, stay among us; 
you are lord of our hearts. 
Our Island is a young child 
of the Empire, yet the child is 
loving, the child is loyal . . .” 

Tou’s speech was much on 
these lines. Geoffrey Henry, 
a half-caste from Aitutaki, who 
had accompanied us from Raro- 
tonga as interpreter, translated 
for us. At the end came the 
firm words: ‘As you are 80 
late arriving at Mitiaro, we 
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have missed all the daylight. 
My people, however, have pre- 
pared you a welcome, and as 
it is impossible for this to take 
place and for you to return 
over the reef before dark, I 
have arranged for you all to 
stay the night, and will pro- 
vide suitable bed-clothing for 
you.” 

There was a pause. We 
looked at each other and 
at the Influential Followers. 
Every one seemed to take to 
the idea, and indeed refusal 
was out of the question. Two 
of the party were despatched 
back to the ship to bring neces- 
saries for the night, and the 
rest of us settled down to the 
evening’s entertainment. 

After the Governor-General’s 
speech in reply, and the dis- 
tribution of gifts to the chiefs, 
we were taken inside the house 
for kai. It was a native meal, 
but spread on a most civilised 
table, with chairs round it, in 
the central apartment of the 
three-roomed house. Chickens 
and pork were, of course, the 
chief dishes ; taro, yam, bread- 
fruit, and kumara appeared as 
vegetables, well-cooked and ap- 
petising. For drink there was 
cocoa-nut milk, and fresh limes 
to squeeze into it. 

The rain began to clatter 
down outside as the darkness 
gathered, and dim forms, who 
through the open door had 
been watching us eat, now 
drew closer. Soon the veran- 
dah was crowded with figures 
sitting on the floor. Some 
overflowed into the room and 
sat very quietly, whispering 
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now and then to each other, 
Tou chatted pleasantly to y 
while we ate. It was not 
etiquette in Mitiaro for him 
to eat with his guests, but he 
sat near the door and ¢on- 
versed through the interpreter, 
He was very lame, and told 
us the reason. He had beg 
digging in his taro patch whan 
a lizard ran up his leg. Hp 
cut at it with his spade and 
killed it, but unfortunately 
nearly cut his leg in two ‘at 
the same time, and permanent 
lameness had been the result, 
“I had to be very quick,” 
added the Resident, “for I 
saw the soul of one of my 
enemies was in the lizard, and 
he would have done me much 
harm.” 

When we had finished the 
table was spirited away, and 
a semi-circle of chairs formed 
facing the door. On these We 
were asked to sit for the pre 
sentation of gifts. Outside 
some one began to beat 4 
tom-tom; some one else 4 
kerosene tin. Old Tou straight- 
ened himself in his chair, a2 
unseen Master of Ceremonies 
shouted directions, and in came 
@ woman dancing. The crowds 
on the verandah broke into 
song, the rhythmic yet rugged 
harmony of the Polynesian, 
entrancing and haunting, i» 
describable to those who have 
never heard it. Three time 
the woman danced round the 
semi-circle, her hips swingilg 
and her hands moving to the 
music. The moving hands held 
a long piece of brown taps 
cloth. This after her thin 
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circuit of the room she pro- 
ceeded, still dancing, to wind 
round the figure of the Gover- 
nor-General. 

Out she spun, to return 

tly with another piece 
and repeat the performance, 
the gift this time being wound 
round myself. Each of the 
Influential Followers was pre- 
sented in turn with a length 
of tapa in the same way. 
Towards the end, to expedite 
matters, two or three dancers 
would be in the room at once. 
When all were provided, more 
dancers came in, and, plucking 
the wreaths off their heads, 
they crowned us with them. 
At the end of half an hour 
a@ more Bacchanalian appear- 
ance than that presented by 
our party can hardly be im- 
agined, swathed as we were 
from head to foot in wrap- 
pings of brown tapa and 
crowned with wreaths of frangi- 
pane or hibiscus. Some of us 
had been favoured with two 
wreaths, of which one being 
apt to drop at intervals over 
one eye gave a most disreput- 
able look to the wearers. 

Then came a pause, the 
dancers melting back into the 
crowd outside. Geoffrey Henry 
came forward, and said that 
a demonstration of tapa-making 
was taking place for our benefit 
In the pavilion. Would we like 
to see it ? 

Of course we would. We 
had seen much tapa in many 
islands, but never the manu- 
facture of this fabric, which 
has for centuries served the 
islanders for clothing, for de- 
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coration of house interiors, and 
for many other purposes. 

It is a kind of paper, made 
from the inner bark of the 
paper-mulberry tree. The bark 
is first taken from the tree, 
and the inner bark stripped 
from it. It is soaked in water 
till it becomes pulpy, then 
placed on a flattened log and 
beaten. 

We ran out in the rain from 
the verandah to the pavilion. 
This was about thirty feet long, 
and lit with a dozen oil-lamps. 
The lamps flared and smoked 
freely, having no chimneys, 
and the wind, having grown 
pretty strong, blew the flames 
this way and that. Twe flat 
logs ran parallel down the 
whole length of the pavilion. 
Ten women sat cross-legged on 
each side beating with hammers 
the wet tapa, which was spread 
in a long piece all down the log. 
It began as a thin piece, the 
beating gradually widening it 
to a breadth of about three- 
quarters of a yard. Here and 
there were flaws in the paper, 
and holes would come as beat- 
ing proceeded. The beater 
would then pinch off a bit of 
spare stuff from somewhere, lay 
it on the main piece, and beat 
till the patch had merged itself 
into the fabric. 

The instrument or hammer 
for beating is a four-sided bit 
of wood rounded at one end 
into a narrow handle. The 
four sides are grooved, the 
grooves being graded differ- 
ently on each side. The big 
grooves are used to beat the 
tapa at the first stage, while 
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it still looks like a strip of 
pulpy rag. In the final stage 
the finest grooved side is used, 
when the tapa is well beaten 
together, and looks like some 
closely woven material. 

The whole scene was both 
interesting and striking. The 
noise was great, for the beating, 
like most things in the islands, 
was done to the usual rhythm. 
The time is meticulously exact, 
and forty hammers sounding 
together on hard logs makes 
no inconsiderable sound. Be- 
sides this the inevitable chant- 
ing went on all the time. Tou’s 
wife led the voices, which on 
this occasion produced more 
of a rhythmic shouting than 
singing. She is an expert in 
tapa making we were told, and 
teaches all the women on Miti- 
aro. On many islands the art 
is already dying out. In the 
Cook Group the cloth is always 
a pale-brown, and unpatterned. 
In Samoa beautiful designs 
cover the surface, sometimes 
painted on, sometimes printed 
in the native process in native 
vegetable dyes. 

Behind the women sat their 
husbands, looking very proud 
of them; and marvellous to 
relate, alongside most of the 
workers lay small babies, fast 
asleep. It seemed incredible 
that they could sleep through 
the noise, and with the un- 
shaded lamp-light flaring in 
their faces. One sweet brown 
baby face I particularly 
noticed ; peaceful and placid 
with fast-closed eyes, within 
two feet of where its mother’s 
hammer fell (with forty others, 
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be it remembered) on the han 
log, the mother shouting every 
second with all her might. 

Presently the beating stop 
ped. Tou’s wife harangued the 
beaters, and Geoffrey translated 
a few words of thanks and 
appreciation from the visitor, 
A wooden hammer was pr 
sented to me, a real treasum, 
as it was an old one which had 
been used by several genera 
tions of tapa makers. Then we 
all splashed our way back to 
the house through the dark 
ness, where we were asked to 
seat ourselves once more on the 
semi-circle of chairs. 

“The people want,” said 
Geoffrey, ‘‘ to share their even 
ing prayers with you.” 

I found this a very touching 
incident of the day. The people 
crowded into the verandah, 
and a good many into the room, 
overflowing also into the rooms 
right and left of us. Othem 
squatted out in the marae iD 
spite of the rain. 

A hymn began. The om 
nary visitor would not knowit 
from the usual song, if merely 
the style of music were taken 
into consideration. But oe 
knew at once by the demeanow 
of the singers. No gesticule 
tion, no cheerful smiles at the 
guests; all looked straight m 
front of them and sang steadily. 

Suddenly the singing 
and the native pastor calle 
quietly forward from the crowd 
and prayed. Odd words het 
and there, which I happened # 
have picked up, indicated the 
meaning of the prayers, whith 
were nearly all for us, for 
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safety, for our prosperous voy- 
age; then there were thanks- 
givings for our visit, and that 
we and the islanders had had 
the joy of meeting. There was 
dead silence during the prayers, 
the chiefs by the door bowed 
their heads; no one even 
moved. Memories of the old 
missionaries came into my 
mind. Of John Williams, that 
fine fellow who, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, 
brought Christianity to these 
islands. He landed in the face 
of opposition, carrying his life 
in his hands. He won the love 
and respect of the wild people ; 
in the short space of twelve 
years he brought cannibalism 
and tribal fighting practically 
to an end, and his reward 
was martyrdom at Eromango. 
He built on a sure foundation ; 


the peace and contentment 
found in these simple islanders 
are surely due to him and the 


Faith he taught. If only in- 
creased contact with the outer 
world, which must inevitably 
come, does not rob them 
of it! 

The pastor finished quietly, 
and singing immediately began 
again. This time the solemnity 
was less marked. Some of the 
crowd in front even began to 
move their limbs furtively with 
the usual rhythmic action. Per- 
haps we were now returning to 
Secular music ? Somebody 
whispered the question to a 
trader (the only white man in 
the settlement) who sat amongst 
us. “No,” he answered, “I 
can still hear mentions of the 
Tiver of Jordan.” So we sat 
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still, the singing ceased, and 
the chiefs raised their heads. 

The worshippers slipped 
away, melting silently into the 
darkness, and Tou spoke to 
Geoffrey. “‘ He says,” Geoffrey 
translated, “‘that the doings 
of the evening are over, and 
you may now all go to bed. 
Your beds are here,’ he con- 
cluded, waving his hand. We 
looked round. Behind our 
chairs Mrs Tou had arranged 
two mattresses. ‘These are 
for the young ladies,’’ explained 
the interpreter. ‘Your Ex- 
cellencies’ room is there.” 

The room looked very nice as 
far aS we could see it through 
the open door, large and high 
with an imposing four-post bed 
at either end, but at the 
moment it was occupied by 
about twenty individuals—men, 
women, and children—sitting 
on the floor gazing at us as if 
spellbound. Although it was 
evidently considered bedtime, 
no move was made to clear 
the room, and we felt almost 
brutal for suggesting that we 
might now have it to ourselves. 
Under the gentle persuasion 
of Geoffrey Henry, the friendly 
crowd soon disappeared, and 
half an hour later quietness 
reigned. 

The evening had been full 
of interest, but it is the night 
which stands out most in the 
retrospect of our Mitiaro visit. 
I lay at rest but wakeful on an 
amazingly high bed—a vast 
four-poster of the old type, 
introduced, of course, by the 
missionary of the early nine- 
teenth century. Under me 
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was spread a tevaevae (a cotton 
quilt ornamented with appliqué 
patterns or patchwork), that 
household adjunct indispensable 
and dear to the island home, 
gay with colour and spotlessly 
clean. The bare walls of the 
room were freshly whitewashed. 
The other large four-poster and 
a big table were the only other 
pieces of furniture. On the 
latter stood a dish of peeled 
oranges and a great basket 
of island shells, offerings of 
overnight. In the central room 
where we had had supper, the 
two girls of the party slept 
on the mattresses, the rest 
of the Influential Followers 
having been billeted in the 
village. 

Outside the rain fell noisily, 
as it can fall only in the 
tropics. The long branches 
of the palms crashed together 
as the wind roared round and 
through them. Sleep I found 
impossible, but I was too keenly 
interested to mind lying wide 
awake even if I had found it 
possible to do otherwise. It 
was at this period that I asked 
myself doubtfully, “Is this 
really myself sleeping in Chief 
Tou’s house on Mitiaro Island 
in the South Pacific, or am I 
dreaming it all? ” 

How peaceful and yet how 
primitive the island seemed. 
And yet only a short hundred 
years ago, fierce fighting was 
incessant, ghastly rituals were 
practised, infanticide and can- 
nibalism were rife. 

Here to this village the war- 
rior chief Romatane brought 
Williams in 1823 from the 
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neighbouring island of Ati, 
where they had made friends, 
To the marae, by the chief’; 
orders, were brought the imaga 
which they and their ancestor 
had worshipped for centuries; 
there they were burnt wholesale, 
“Must we even burn Tar 
ianui?” asked the Mitiar 
people, astonished, for Tar 
ianui, or Great-ears, was 4 
special god of whom the king 
was priest. “ Burn them all,” 
said Romatane; and the people, 
accustomed to obey their chief, 
did so in terror, expecting 
strangulation by the gods in 
return for the insult of having 
their images burnt. So, i 
one day, as far as one can 
gather, were the superstitions, 
practices, and beliefs of age 
overturned ; thereafter was 
peace, for tribal wars ceased 
almost immediately, and human 
sacrifices and other horrors wer 
condemned by the Christian 
chiefs. 
Crash ! 


a stronger gust of 
wind than usual interrupted 
my meditations, and blew open 


one of our doors. It opened 
on to the verandah, where, 
by the light of a struggling 
moon, I could see many forms 
dimly lying on the stone floor. 
The night was warm, and if 
was motives of privacy rathe 
than fear of cold that suggested 
I should take action. I climbed 
down, fastened the door, and 
ascended once more to Dy 
tevaevae. Orash! went thé 
opposite door. More dim forms 
on the other verandah. “I 
shall stay where I am,” I 
thought firmly. The wind wa 
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stronger on this side of the 
house, and swirled into and 
round the room. Presently 
the original door burst open 
once more. I lay watching 
the fronds of the palms tossing 
blackly to and fro against the 
sky. Then on the threshold of 
one verandah showed the vague 
form of a large village dog. 
He paused, with one paw 
raised, then loped slowly 
through the room and out at 
the opposite door. A _ few 
minutes later another dog, of 
a smaller and more bustling 
type, availed itself of the same 
short-cut, after which a large 
cat stole in and lost itself 
among the shadows. This was 
too much. I descended once 
more. Hissing through my 
set teeth in the usual manner 
of melodrama, I expelled the 
cat, then began to grapple 
with the door—not an easy 
task—as both it and I were 
buffeted by the wind. 

As I struggled a low voice 
penetrated to my ear above the 
roar, “I am coming to you.” 
A form uprose and detached it- 
self from the darkness. It was 
that of the faithful Geoffrey. 
He fastened the door, not with- 
out difficulty, and I retired 
once more. This time I did 
sleep, but it seemed only a 
minute or two till the dawn 
woke us by flooding the room 
with light. The wind had 
entirely dropped, the rain had 
ceased ; peace reigned on the 
island. 

We were all dressed by half- 
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past five, a8 we had to be over 
‘the reef and on board the ship 
by six. The islanders had 
mostly scattered overnight, and 
had not known we were to be 
off so early, so that we had a 
quiet leave-taking. The trader, 
a Dutch priest who had turned 
up from somewhere, and a 
score or two of natives, headed 
by Tou, escorted us to the 
shore. Shy children edged up 
to us a8 we walked down, and 
pushed little gifts into our 
hands—a plaited basket, a 
handful of shells, a flower; 
smiling and nodding, women 
threw wreaths round our necks. 

The Chief made his fare- 
wells, and accepted with quiet 
dignity our warm thanks for 
the hospitality of himself and 
his people. Once more strong 
arms seized us and carried us 
to the reef. We entered the 
boats ; a quick command, wild 
shouting and chanting as the 
backwash of a big wave bore 
us seaward, hard pulling to 
avoid being thrown back by 
the next on to the reef—and 
we were Clear. 

Ten minutes later we were 
standing on the ship’s deck 
watching tiny figures that 
waved to us from the lessening 
shore. We had said good-bye 
to Mitiaro, and had added yet 
another charming impression to 
the store that we had been 
gathering throughout this de- 
lightful cruise—impressions of 
the kindness and hospitality of 
a cheerful, friendly, and gener- 
ous race. 





THE COTTON CLAIM. 


BY CLAUDE BRANSON. 


THE month of May was 
drawing to its close, and from 
all over Western India cotton 
was being hurried into Bombay. 

Upon the harbour wall of 
the Edward Docks the three 
huge sheds that were specially 
allotted to the coasting steamers 
of the Western India Steam 
Navigation Company were, up- 
on the day that had not long 
dawned, crammed to _ their 
doors with goods awaiting 
clearance. 

The wharves that formed the 
harbour wall itself were piled 
high with other goods marked 
for export, and in the narrow 
cobbled roadway between these 
temporary ramparts and the 
bulging sheds a confused med- 
ley of native passengers, tikka- 
gharris, bullock - carts, hand- 
trucks, and coolies combined 
to raise such an excruciating 
din as was surely never heard 
elsewhere upon this earth. 

But that was nothing new 
to the slim, silk-clad, young 
Englishman who, by eight 
o’clock that morning, was stand- 
ing amidst it all, dodging a 
bullock’s horns here, a gharri’s 
wheel there, and, at intervals, 
the sweep of a loaded net- 
sling passing close above} his 
h 


He was conversing, or at- 
tempting, in a series of shouts, 
to converse with a small, very 
thin, eagle-faced Parsee, whose 


round black cap was thruot 
back from a forehead wrinkle 
with agitation. 

“It’s all right, Rustomji,” 
he was saying, “‘ we shall bh 
able to clear all this stuff ing 
day or two; but if you gom 
getting paralysed about it much 
more, that cap of yours wil 
fall right off into the mud, and 
you'll be ruined.” 

The little supercargo smiled 
deprecatingly. For more yea 
than the Sahib in front of him 
could count he had battled 
here with the annual tide of 
traffic, and he loved the noisy 
confusion with all his small 
self. But upon every morning 
of every busy season of each 
of those years he had pushed 
back his cap, declared that 
never in all his life had he 
witnessed so complete a break 
down in the Company’s service, 
and announced his determins 
tion to resign without anothe 
moment’s delay. It was bis 
way of getting properly int 
his stride for the day’s work. 

“ But, Sahib,” he said, “ whl 
can do? Netravati coming 2 
three o’clock, 15,000 bales, 2000 
bags. Sheds not clearing Wy 
afternoon, Sahib. What abot 
Netravati? Fifteen 
BALES, Sahib!” 

“Now, Rustomji, how mally 
times have I got to tell yu 
not to get excited? Is not # 
Morrison, Traffic Manage af 
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this blessed line and my revered 
chief, arriving by the Netravati 
from Mormugao to-day, flushed 
with victory over the railway 
chiefs at Madras? Is not his 
keen and efficient understrapper, 
Mr Ronald Clayton, to wit, now 
grappling with the situation 
before your very eyes, Rus- 
tomji? And if that were not 
enough, is not Mr Mackenzie 
Lowe, the General Manager 
himself, sitting up in the Head 
Office there, ready to...” 

At this point the supercargo 
suddenly became aware that 
certain work upon the wharf 
was not being performed with 
that dispatch to which he was 
accustomed, and in a moment 
he was off, a raging vituperative 
little demon, hustling the delin- 
quent coolies, any one of whom 
could have broken his neck 
with one hand, into more lively 
activity, leaving the English- 
man to finish off his sentence 
to himself. 

“... Ready to smile and 
smile and make a damned fool 
of himself,” said that young 
man. Which was not what he 
had intended to say to Rus- 

Half an hour later Ronald 
Clayton entered the huge stone 
building near the Dock Gates, 
which was the combined fort- 
tess of the Bombay Customs 
and Port Trust officials. Reach- 
ing the offices of the latter he 
stopped at a door before which 
was standing a uniformed chup- 
Tassi. 

“Linsent Sahib hai?” he 
asked. 

“Hai, Sahib,” replied the 
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man, recognising his questioner, 
and opened the door. As 
Clayton entered an already 
harassed-looking official glanced 
up from his paper-strewn table 
and frowned forbiddingly at 
his visitor. bad 

“Morning, Linsent,” said the 
latter. ‘“‘I am convinced that 
you are absolutely the hand- 
somest man in Bombay.” 

““H’m! Thanks very much. 
But there is not a shed inside 
these Docks available for even 
one of your dirty little tramps, 
if that’s what you have come 
about. And only last week 
you called me an ugly-looking 
blighter, if you remember. How 
about that ? ” 

** Dear old Assistant-Docker,”’ 
laughed Clayton, ‘I have not 
come here to talk about our 
dirty little tramps, as you are 
so kind as to call them, but 
about our absolutely brand- 
new steamship Netravati, now 
upon the high seas, bound for 
Bombay from Mormugao. with 
fifteen thousand bales of full- 
pressed cotton and two thou- 
sand bags of grain in her little 
inside, six hundred assorted 
passengers, and my august boss 
fast asleep in pyjamas upon 
her poop deck. But seriously, 
Linsent, I want an inside berth 
for that boat if you can possibly 
manage it.” 

“Why for that boat par- 
ticularly ? Your steamers keep 
coming in every day, and you 
might say the same thing about 
any one of them.” 

“I might, but I don’t. This 
is the first special berth we 
have asked for this season at 
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—er—such short notice. It is 
a particular and urgent case of 
congestion in our sheds. Also 
T’ve an idea .. .” 

Oh, my Lord,” broke in 
the Assistant Dock Superin- 
tendent, addressing the electric 
fan above his head, ‘ the bright 
young man has had an idea, 
and he wants a special shed to 
unload it in.” 

“Here, shut up, Linsent. 
Come on now. What about 
it?” 

Linsent consulted a plan, 
then a list, and then the plan 


again. 

“Tt is very hard to fit in,” 
he said. ‘‘ You had better see 
the Dock Superintendent about 
it.” 

“Well, if I must, I must. 
But if I see him to-day you 
know perfectly well that in 
this matter he will immediately 
send for you, his right-hand 
man and the brains of all this 
magnificent organisation, and 
ask you whether it can be 
managed or not.” 

Linsent did know it, but he 
liked the flattering fact that 
Clayton knew it too, and he 
forthwith gave in. 

“Oh, all right, you young 
devil. Here, you can have H. 
Shed this afternoon, but I 
must have it clear in three 
days’ time. That do?” 

** Oh, thanks so much. That'll 
be splendid. You shall have 
H. Shed back by Thursday 
morning, all swept and gar- 
nished like the Widow’s Cruse. 
I don’t think that’s quite right, 
is it? However, you know 
what I mean. Well, so long, 
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Linsent, you poisonous-looking 
snipe ! ”’ 

And Ronald Clayton vap. 
ished from the office, closely 
followed by several hundred 
Port Trust and Customs Regu. 
lations bound together in one 
ponderous volume, which was 
subsequently retrieved and re- 
placed by a suspiciously solemn 
Chuprassi. 


At half-past ten that mom- 
ing, in the spacious Head Offices 
of the Western India Steam 
Navigation Company, Mr Mae- 
kenzie Lowe, the General Man- 
ager, was seated at his table, 
fat, dapper, and smiling. He 
was always either smiling o 
prepared to do so at the slightest 
provocation. 

Nobody seemed to know ex- 
actly where he had come from 
when he had been appointed 
to this post three years ago 
by the Company’s Managing 
Agents, but since his knowledge 
of Urdu, Marathi, and Tamil 
was profound, it was evident 
that the majority of his forty 
odd years had been spent in 
India. He possessed a loud 
cheery voice, a boyishly exuber- 


‘ant manner, and a permanent 


expression of immense goodwill 
towards all the world. He 
played golf with incompetent 
gusto, and belonged, without 
unnecessary ostentation, to the 
Y.M.0.A. An _ exceedingly 
pleasant gentleman was M 
Mackenzie Lowe. But the ust 
ally cheerful Ronny was always 
very reserved in his manne 
when duty summoned him t 
the General Manager’s office. 
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Hence it was that upon this 

icular morning his response 

to the welcoming bellow that 

greeted his entry into that airy 

sanctum was nothing more en- 

thusiastic than a quiet ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Mr Lowe.” 

“Well, and how are things 
this morning ?”’ inquired the 
latter. 

“Oh, the usual jam-up. In 
fact, rather more so, if pos- 
sible.” 

' “TI suppose you have come 
straight from the Docks ? ” 

“Yes. I couldn’t get here 
before. Had to fuss about a 
bit.” 

The Manager’s rubicund face 
assumed an expression of almost 
mworldly benignity. 

“Clayton,” he said, “ you 
are rather a remarkable young 
man, you know. Morning after 
morning you spend several hours 
tight in the forefront of the 
battle, so to speak, in a tem- 
perature that would grill a 
salamander, and then you come 
up here looking as if you had 
just emerged straight from the 
Yacht Club dressing-rooms, and 
tell me that you have been 
‘fussing about a bit.’ ”’ 

Clayton laughed, but said 
nothing. 

“Well, I suppose you won’t 
be sorry to see Morrison back 
to-day,” went on the Manager. 
“By the way, there’ll have to 
be some pretty smart deliveries 
before to-night, won’t there, 
if you’re going to have room 
for the Netravati’s stuff ? ” 

“TI was just going to tell 
you about that,” said Clayton. 
“T attacked Linsent this morn- 
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ing, and have managed to get 
an inside berth for her, right 
away from our sheds. That'll 
save ahy more mix-up for the 
present, and we shall be able 
to get a proper out-turn of her 
cargo for once in a way.” 

There was a pause, during 
which Mr Mackenzie Lowe com- 
pleted a picture upon his blot- 
ting-pad. Then he looked up 
and expressed the opinion that 
Clayton had been very lucky to 
bring off so opportune an ar- 
rangement. 

Now the Deputy Traffic 
Manager, young as he was, 
was remarkable in more re- 
spects than one. He possessed 
a faculty for registering and 
storing away in his mind, quite 
unthinkingly, such matters as 
sudden pauses, little hesitations 
in speech, the tiniest changes 
of tone and manner, and all 
sorts of other inconsiderable 
trifles. These, perhaps months 
later, would recur to his con- 
sciousness in favourable cir- 
cumstances, fitting into their 
places as the pieces of a puzzle, 
the whole finally emerging, a 
clear and distinct picture in 
his mind. Upon which he was 
apt to become a source of con- 
siderable inconvenience to some 
one or other. 

“Well, if there’s nothing 
else...” he said. 

“No,” answered Mr Lowe, 
smiling blandly ; ‘“‘ no, I don’t 
think so. See you at tiffin 
time.” 

Clayton departed to the 
Traffic Office at the other end 
of the building. Mr Mackenzie 
Lowe sat still for a moment or 
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two. Then he turned in his 
chair and, with a most un- 
christian expletive, kicked his 
waste-paper basket right across 
the room. 

As Olayton was passing 
through the General Office he 
saw upon the verandah that 
ran all round the building a 
bright -looking, white - suited 
youth engaged in contemplating 
the traffic in the road below. 

** Brown,” he called, “‘ come 
inside for a moment. I want 
to see you.” 

The youth started, removed 
his sun-topi, and followed the 
Deputy Traffic Manager into 
his office. 

Clayton sat down at his 
table, motioning the youthful 
Line Inspector to a chair oppo- 
site him. 

“What are you doing to- 
day, Brown ? ”’ he asked. 

“Standing by, sir. I came 
in from Verawal by last night’s 
boat.” 

“Yes, I saw you ‘standing 
by’ with your usual skill, my 
son. Well, I’ve got a job for 
you.” 

** But I thought I should be 
free this afternoon, sir.” 

“Brown, my boy, when you 
come to my age,” said this 
veteran of twenty-five, “‘ you 
will have learned not to enter- 
tain grandiose ideas of that 
sort. Now don’t look as if you 
were going to be sick, but 
listen to me. I want you to go 
down to the Docks after tiffin 
and wait for the Netravati. 
She is due at about three 
o’clock. Mr Morrison is on 
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board. And so are some fifteen 
thousand bales of full-pressed 
cotton, Brown. Also two thou- 
sand bags of other stuff. She 
is going to discharge at H. Shed 
on this side of the Edward 
Dock. I have made all the 
necessary alrangements with 
the Port Trust for all-night 
work. Now I want you to 
collect from Rustomji all the 
best tally clerks, sorters, and 
checking clerks you can get, 
twist the tail of the coolie* 
contractor, and get that ship 
unloaded at the earliest possible 
moment. By the time that is 
done there must be a double 
check ready for every cart-load 
that leaves the shed, and an- 
other double check at the East 
Gates. You will let me know 
the result of the tally into the 
shed, and in a day or two's 
time the result of the deliveries 
out of it. In other words, 
Brown, I want an absolutely 
cast-iron correct out-turn of 
the Netravati at every stage 
from the time she unloads 
until the last package is off 
our hands, with no bones, buts, 
nor perhapses about it. That 
is a tall order. When we 
receive tall orders, Brown, we 
are apt to consider the possi- 
bilities of good things to follow 
their correct completion, and 
if there are any guts in us 
Brown, we grin.” 
Brown grinned. 
sir, I can do it.” 
“Oh, if I hadn’t known you 
could do it I should not have 
let you try,” said Olayton 
shortly. ‘That is a compli- 
ment. Now, Hoosh! Avast! 


‘* All right, 
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Get out of my sight and on to 
your job.” 


The Netravati was late. It 
was close on five o’clock as 
her native skipper, conscious 
of the presence upon the poop- 
deck of the practically all- 
powerful Morrison Sahib, man- 
euvred the liner-lined fifteen- 
hundred-ton steamer to the 
harbour wall, bringing her 
alongside as neatly as if she 
had been an electric launch. 
Her six hundred passengers were 
to disembark here, and she 
was to wait for the evening 
tide before moving into her 
allotted berth. 

As soon as the first gangway 
was secure Morrison paid a 
tactful compliment to the grey- 
headed master, and walked 
ashore. He stopped upon the 
wharf for a few moments 
in order to accord to the 
smiling Rustomji the greeting 
due to that faithful subordinate, 
and then made his way, in 
some haste, to a waiting car, 
into which his servant had 
already stowed his baggage. 

The chauffeur, in order to 
avoid the heavy traffic in the 
neighbourhood of the Main 
Gate, made for the east exit 
from the Docks. Morrison sat 
back, looking about him. As 
the car approached the East 
Gate he saw at the corner 
of an evidently empty shed 
some distance away three fig- 
ures engaged in what appeared 
to be very earnest conversa- 
tion. One, he thought, must 
be that promising young Line 
Inspector, Brown. Another he 





seemed to recognise as a sub- 
ordinate official of the Port 
Trust, probably the shed-man- 
ager in that quarter of the 
Docks. But there was no 
mistaking the broad back and 
stumpy legs of the third indi- 
vidual. They were undoubt- 
edly those of his General Man- 
ager, Mr Mackenzie Lowe. 

Morrison made a movement 
as if to arrest the car’s progress, 
but, changing his mind, he 
allowed the chauffeur to drive 
on through the Dock Gates and 
out into the public road. 

Ten minutes later, in the 
Traffic Office, Ronald Clayton 
blotted the last words of the 
report he had written for his 
chief regarding the depart- 
mental work that had occurred 
during the latter’s absence. 

At the sound of heavy foot- 
steps approaching along the 
verandah, he pushed back his 
chair and rose. Morrison en- 
tered, and for just one fleeting 
moment the eyes of the two 
men met in greeting. 

Clayton was the first to break 
the short silence. 

“Enter the giant-killer,” he 
grinned, “‘ with trophies ; and, 
by Gad, looking done-up for 
once.” 

** Well, so does the silliest 
young ass in India,” retorted 
his senior. ‘“‘Come on out of 
this. I want a drink. We can 
talk shop after dinner.” 

* Aren’t you going to see 
Lowe first ? ” 

“Tam not. Besides, I have.” 

“Very clear. Very clear 
indeed. But if a mere underling 
may venture to... .” 
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“Well, he was talking to 
young Brown and another fellow 
outside H. Shed, I think it was, 
ten minutes ago.” 

*Q-oh,”” said Ronny Clay- 
ton, and followed the Traffic 
Manager down the stairs to the 
street. 

** You said ‘Oh’ just now,” 
Morrison remarked a minute 
or two later, as the car sped 
away towards the fort. 

“Did 1? ” 

“You did. And when you 
say ‘Oh’ like that, I know 
what it means. You've got 
on to one of your damned 
mysteries again, R. ©. What 
is it this time ? ” 

“I haven’t the foggiest 
notion,’ answered Clayton, and 
he thought he was speaking the 
truth. 

But that curious mental diary 
of his had registered another 
little entry. 


Cecil Morrison, in the opinion 
of many with whom he had 
come into contact, was one of 
the smartest Traffic men in 
India. He was but thirty years 
of age at the time of the events 
recorded in this story, but his 
somewhat heavy build and an 
expression of mature and dogged 
power caused him to look older. 
Socially he was a complete 
failure. An intense shyness in 
the presence of strangers of 
either sex would either leave 
him almost speechless, or else 
manifest itself in a gauche 
brusquerie of manner that was 
apt to give instant offence to 
such as did not know him. 
And these were many, for he 
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cared not a jot for casual 
friendship. His capacity for 
work, whether upon the broad 
lines of organisation or in par 
ticular items of detail, was 
apparently infinite. 

Yet there was an element 
of romance about this man of 
stubborn build and hard blue 
eyes. Traffic was his business, 
but he did not view it merely 
from the standpoint of a ship- 
ping manager keen on ful 
cargoes and large profits for 
the company he served. He 
viewed it as a whole, as the 
blood-stream of humanity, and 
was determined that, so far as 
his power and influence reached, 
no selfish interests of any kind 
should avail to interfere with 
the cheap, efficient, and rapid 
flow of TRAFFIC. 

He was seldom kind but 
never harsh in his dealings with 
his departmental staff. If one 
had inquired of them why 
they worked so hard, they would 
have been astonished. The 
chief expected it. Was that 
not enough ? 

In his spare time Morrison 
painted really delightful little 
water-colour sketches, finding 
light and beauty in the most 
unlikely spots. And Ronny 
Clayton thought he was the 
greatest man on earth. 

*‘ And how did you get om 
with the G.T.M., Madras?” 
asked the younger man later 
that night as they sat om 
Morrison’s verandah after 
dinner. 

“Oh, he was very civil. 
Very civil indeed. We had 4 
long talk, and I. eventually 
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got him to see several reasons 
why the route vid Mormugao 
must be protected against any 
undue competitive rates on 
the all-rail route to Bombay. 
So those revised rate lists that 
their traffic people issued with- 
out consulting us are cancelled. 
But, of course, up cropped the 
question of cross-delivery here. 
I explained the difficulties we 
were having—one steamer hav- 
ing to dump a full load into 
our sheds before they were 
clear of other boats’ stuff, and 
all that. He saw it, of course, 
and as a matter of fact I 
happen to know that the rail- 
way think we’ve done jolly 
well to keep Mormugao 80 
clear from accumulations this 
season. Last year the total 
short deliveries of cotton from 
all ports finally worked out to 
about two hundred bales, wasn’t 
it?” 

“A hundred and eighty- 
seven, against which we had 
@ hundred and two unmarked 
bales on hand,”’ said Clayton. 

“Well, actual shortage of 
eighty-five. Really not so bad 
when we had handled half a 
million or so from all over the 
place in a few months. But 
we must mother this Mormugao 
stuff very carefully, R. C. 
And that reminds me. I only 
just caught the Netravati in 
time the other night. The 
train was held up. The Cap- 
tain told me there had been 
some dispute about the tally, 
but that Collins—he’s been 
having the hell of a time, that 
chap—had assured him that 
the shore tally agreed with 
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the figures for which a receipt 
had already been given to the 
railway. So the Captain had 
signed for seventeen thousand 
packages and let it go at 
that.” 

Clayton threw away his cigar- 
ette. 

“The Netravati is unloading 
now,” he said. 

“K., L., or M.?” asked 
Morrison. 

“None of them. H. shed, 
inside,” 

“Ah, I see. So that was 
why...” 

“Precisely. That was why 
the egregious Smiling Mac was 
mucking about down there this 
afternoon, hours after every- 
thing had been fixed up, as 
usual. To-morrow morning he 
will tell you all about the 
splendid arrangements he’d ‘ in- 
structed ’ me to make, I haven’t 
the smallest doubt.” 

Morrison laughed. “I be- 
lieve you love him as much as 
I do,” he said. 

“Oh, more. Much more. 
Damn his eyes! Well, good- 
night, revered boss. Fear not. 
I shall be upon the scene, blythe 
and gay a8 a gambolling lamb, 
in the early, early dawn. Be- 
fore I’m expected, anyway. 
Bye-byes.”’ 

With that the irrepressible 
Ronny took himself off, leaving 
Morrison stretched out on his 
long verandah chair. 

“'H’m,” he muttered, “ bet- 
ter be getting ready to back the 
youngster up, I suppose, ’cos 
if that explanation of his about 
Lowe’s going to the Docks this 
afternoon was all that was at 
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the back of his mind, I'll eat 
my oldest hat! ” 

Mr Cecil Morrison was not 
the least little bit of a fool. 


It was at exactly two o’clock 
on the following afternoon that 
the telephone-bell on the Traffic 
Manager’s table began to ring. 
Morrison took up the receiver 
and listened. 

* Hullo. . . . Yes, speaking. 
... All right. Get off home 
now, and see me at ten to- 
morrow morning. I'll see about 
the rest of it. Yes, that’s all. 
Goo’-bye.” 

Morrison hung up the re- 
ceiver and looked across at 
his assistant. 

“R. C.,” he said, “ what 
are we getting for cotton-seed 
sweepings ? ” 

“Sold some this morning ; 
anything from Rs. 1 to Rs. 3 a 
bag.” 

“And Dharwar cotton is 
worth to-day about Rs. 150 a 
bale,” went on the Traffic 
Manager. ‘Brown has just 
*phoned to say that all the 
Netravati’s stuff has just been 
carefully checked into shed. 
There are three hundred un- 
marked bags of cotton-seed 
sweepings excess, and three 
hundred bales of F.P. cotton, 
Dharwar to Bombay, consignee 
Cursetji Manekji, short-landed. 
I know that nothing was shut 
out at Mormugao. How do 
you like that?” 

“Dash it!” said Clayton, 
** we shall have to fuss about a 
bit.” 

Two days later, when the 
shed had been cleared and all 
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immediate inquiries had been 
made, there was no doubt of 
it. The three hundred bales 
were missing. Even Mr Mae. 
kenzie Lowe seemed inclined 
to be serious for once in his 
life. 

The Railway held the Ship- 
ping Company’s receipt for the 
missing consignment. The date 
upon which it had arrived at 
Mormugao and the numbers of 
the waggons from which it 
had been unloaded were on 
record. H. Shed now only 
contained the three hundred 
bags of comparatively value- 
less sweepings, and upon the 
General Manager’s table lay a 
polite communication from 
Messrs Cursetji Manekji re 
questing an early settlement 
of their claim for forty-five 
thousand rupees. Three thou- 
sand jolly old jimmy-o-goblins, 
as Clayton irreverently ex- 
pressed it. 

Mr Lowe was of opinion that 
the Company would have to 
pay up and look pleasant. 

** Somebody will have to pay 
up, of course,” said Morrison, 
with whom he was in private 
conference. “‘ But I think some 
further investigations should be 
made at Mormugao first. A 
consignment like that can’t 
have absolutely vanished, you 
know. Besides, this sort of 
thing is very damaging to our 
route.”’ 

Mr Lowe agreed that further 
investigations might be made 
at Murmugao. 

“T think,” went on Morrison, 
“T think Clayton had better 
go down. We won’t say aly: 
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thing about it, of course, es- 
pecially to the Railway. He 
will simply arrive quite quietly, 
and find out all he can as 
quickly as possible.” 

Mr Lowe concurred. 

“And oh, while I’m here: 
Vittal Rao wants a month’s 
leave. I’m letting him go to- 
morrow. He lives somewhere 
in Scind, I believe,” concluded 
Morrison, gazing out of the 
window. 

Mr Lowe was quite agreeable 
to Vittal Rao’s going on leave. 
Now the said Vittal Rao was 
Morrison’s Chief Rates Clerk. 
What he did not know about 
Indian Railway methods and 
the susceptibilities of their 
native servants no man will 
ever learn. Moreover, he did 
not live in Scind. 

His home, curiously enough, 
was at Dharwar, and well 
Morrison knew it. 

“Team work,”’ said the latter 
to himself as he left the Man- 
ager’s Office. “‘A thundering 
lie, but team work. Wouldn’t 
do to let R. C. think he gets all 
the bright ideas.” 

Mormugao Harbour is emer- 
ald girt. The hills all round 
the last little remnant of Por- 
tuguese India run, green clad, 
right down to the quiet waters 
they partially enclose, and to 
the eye of a voyager gazing 
upon them for the first time, 
with the light of the setting 
sun behind him, they present 
& spectacle suggestive of some 
Eastern Arcady. 

But there on the left, hidden 
from view like poison in a 


jewelled cup, lies the priest- 
ridden centre of Portuguese 
religious authority. Panjim and 
Old Goa lie there, the latter 
composed almost entirely of 
ancient and crumbling churches, 
sacred to forgotten saints, relics 
of a dying Faith. 

Rats scurry about upon their 
untended floors; birds befoul 
their naked altars; the very 
priests themselves spit negli- 
gently within precincts once 
deemed holy. Here once every 
ten years the festival of St 
Francis Xavier is held. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of Por- 
tuguese Indians, gathered from 
all over the great peninsula, 
behold, with cries of frantic 
ecstasy, fresh blood issuing 
from the embalmed body of 
their saint. 

The miracle is over. Gradu- 
ally the throng disperses whence 
it came. The priests, their 
coffers now refilled, smile be- 
hind their hands. And again, 
in the quiet evening, may be 
heard the tinkling sounds of 
falling plaster and of glass; 
falling, ever falling, from roof, 
and wall, and window, telling 
the slow tale of gentle but 
inevitable decay. But over 
there, across the harbour, 
modern Faith and Industry 
abide. 

It was upon the latter, upon 
the signs of human progress, 
envisaged in the busy scene 
upon the Mormugao Quay, that 
the eyes of Ronald Clayton 
rested as the Company’s 
steamer Bahaduri, upon the 
deck of which he stood, slowly 
approached her moorings. It 
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was the evening of the second 
day after he had received from 
Morrison carte blanche to act as 
he thought best in the investi- 
gation he was to undertake. 
Not far away, among the two 
hundred Indian passengers, was 
a little bespectacled individual 
who seemed entirely indifferent 
to the fact that he was within 
three hundred yards of land. 
Seated upon a small tin box 
containing his belongings, he 
was to all appearances fast 
asleep. 

One Englishman stood upon 
the quay-side watching the 
approaching steamer. It was 
Collins, the Company’s local 
Agent, who had been here for 
some years. At the sight of 
Clayton’s white-clad figure he 
raised his hat and waved. 

“Jolly good sight that chap 
must have, recognising me at 
this distance,’’ thought Clayton, 
waving back. 

In another few minutes the 
Bahaduri was alongside, and 
as Collins hurried up the gang- 
way the little bespectacled man 
woke up with a start. Clayton 
moved forward to meet the 
Agent. 

“How are. you, Collins? ” 
he said pleasantly. ‘‘ Haven’t 
seen you for ages.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank 
you, Mr Clayton. I must say 
I shan’t be sorry when the 
rush is over.” 

* Nor shall we in Bombay. 
I say, is the A.T.S. here ? ” 

“ Certainly, Mr Clayton. He’s 
been sitting in his office for the 
last two days getting out the 
deuce of a statement for you.” 
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“For me? Does he know 
I’ve come down, damn it?” 

“Know! Of course he 
knows! We all knew two 
days ago, from the G.T.M, 
Madras. In fact, I’ve been 
wondering why I was not ad- 
vised direct.” 

“What was the G.T.M.’s 
wire ?” asked Clayton. 

Collins pulled out a fat note- 
book and extracted from it a 
telegram form. 

“Polson — that’s the new 
A.T.S.—gave me this just after 
it came,” he said, handing it 
over. 

Clayton unfolded the paper. 
It read— 


“General Manager Bombay 
wires Deputy Traffic Manager 
alriving Mormugao first steamer 
re Cotton arriving short from 
up-country stations. Pleasein- 
struct your staff render all 
possible assistance. Act accord- 
ingly.—G.T.M., Madras.” 


Clayton’s lips were firmly 
set as he slowly folded up the 
telegram and put it in his own 
pocket. When he spoke again 
his voice was shaking with 
anger and disappointment. 

“Collins, E can’t tell you 
very much now, but you have 
lost this telegram, you under 
stand. Come on.” 

The little bespectacled mat 
rose, picked up his tin box, 
and, mingling with the pat 
sengers, followed the two Eng: 
lishmen ashore. 

“TI must say I thought # 
was a bit funny myself,” said 
Collins as the two men were 
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walking along the quay to his 
office. 

“Funny? Why, it’s bust the 
whole show. Of course, Polson 
will have seen to it that every- 
thing is absolutely O.K. all 
along this section, and I don’t 
blame him. I might just as 
well go back to Bombay straight 
away. How do you account 
for that Dharwar shortage ? ” 

* Tcan’t,’’ said Collins simply. 
“T can only plead rush of work. 
Can’t be everywhere at once, 
you know. Must rely on my 
staff’s figures when signing for 
such tremendous lots as have 
been coming in lately.” 

Clayton glanced at his com- 
panion. The man looked ill 
and shaken. ‘‘Oh, well,” he 
said quietly, “‘ we'll have a talk 
about it in the morning, though 
I don’t suppose we shall get 
much forrader now. It’s not 
my business to criticise our 
common general boss, Collins, 
but why he was such a complete 
juggins as to give the Railway 
notice that we were going to 
look a bit more closely into 
this’ particular case, I can’t 
imagine. They must be simply 
laughing at us all along the 
line. Besides, Mr Morrison told 
me he had fixed it up that 
nothing should be said about 
my coming down.” 

“You don’t think he oul 
have changed his mind ? ”’ asked 
the Agent. 

“Who, Morrison ? In a mat- 
ter of this kind? Collins, I’m 
surprised at you! And even if 
he had, he would have wired 
himself. No. I’ll bet the G.M. 
did it on his own. Butted in 
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again in his usual fatuous way. 
Here! I’m talking sedition 
now,’ Clayton added with a 
laugh, and changed the subject 
as they reached the Agency 
Office. 

“I won’t bother you any 
more to-night, Collins. Tell my 
boy to bring my baggage up 
to the hotel, will you ? ” 

“Very good, Mr Clayton,” 
answered Collins. 

“ Right-o. I'll say good-night 
then, and go straight off now. 
Oh, and if the A.T.S. looks in 
before you leave, don’t let him 
come chasing after me. Tell 
him I’ve got cholera or some- 
thing. Good-night.” 

Clayton hurried off to the 
hotel that looked down upon 
the railway sidings, and Collins 


went into his office. The first 


thing he did after shutting the 
door was to fill a small tumbler 
more than half full of whisky, 
and drink it off without any 
soda at all. It is a bad habit 
that somewhat lonely, over- 
worked, and anxious English- 
men in India frequently ac- 
quire ; but when they practise 
it alone, behind closed doors, 
it is a very bad habit indeed. 


It was close upon midnight. 
Ronny Clayton was stretched 
out in a long chair in his room, 
gazing at the ceiling. 

“Cotton arriving short from 
up-country stations,” he was 
murmuring to himself. ‘ What 
a funny way of referring to one 
consignment from Dharwar. 
Besides, we don’t really know 
that...” 

There came a discreet cough 
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from the verandah. Olayton 
sat up in his chair and spoke 


* Come in, Vittal Rao; I’ve 
been expecting you,” he said, 
and the small bespectacled man 
who had been so sleepy on the 
steamer crossed the threshold, 
salaamed, and uttered a smil- 
ing ‘“Good-evening, your 
Honour.” 

** Well, Vittal Rao ? ” 

Sir, it is not well.” Mr 
Vittal Rao prided himself on 
the excellence of his English. 
“There has, without doubt, 
been considerable how-to-do.”’ 

“I am aware,” answered 
Clayton. ‘‘ Mr Lowe evidently 
changed his mind, and thought 
it would be better to get the 
Railway to help us. Sit down, 
Vittal Rao, sit down.” 

The Chief Rates Clerk sat 
down with the gingerly manner 
of a man not accustomed to 
such an action in the presence 
of his English superiors. 

** Sir,” he went on, “there 
will be no forthcomings to be 
ascertained in this alive-and- 
down place. I have already 
held some conversings with the 
station-master, and veree enor- 
mouslee regret that, notwith- 
standing being distant relative 
of mine, he is altogether too 
much honest. Or else...” 

Mr Vittal Rao paused apolo- 
getically and fumbled with his 
clothing. 

** Well, or else, Vittal Rao ? ” 
prompted Clayton, putting his 
handkerchief to his mouth. 

** Or else this fifty-rupee note 
which Your Honour gave me 
last night was not sufficient by 
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lengthy chalks,” concluded the 
Rates Clerk solemnly. 

The Deputy Traffic Manager 
coughed violently into his hand- 
kerchief, and then wiped the 
resultant tears from his eyes, 
Life was not all sorrow. 

* All right, Vittal Rao,” he 
said presently. ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter catch the first train to 
Dharwar.” 

**Your Honour is not con- 
ing?” 

*“No. Who said I was ? ” 

“Qh, nobody at all. ButI 
think that but for all this 
hullabubollu, Your Honow 
would have returned to Bombay 
by terain, with perhaps a break- 
ing journey at Dharwar.” 

The little man had risen 
preparatory to taking his leave, 
With a sudden impulse he drew 
himself up proudly— 

“Sir, I speak plain. Mr 
Morrison does not suffer the 
foolish ones delightfully, and 
we, Your Honour and I, are 
the tops of that Department. 
I, I grow old, and Your Honour 
is yet in heyday of years. But 
we are not fools, neither Your 
Honour norI ... Excuse me, 
Your Honour, I ask pardon, 
and to take my leave.” 

Clayton had also risen, and 
was regarding the little man 
with eyes that shone in the 
lamp-light. He held out his 
hand. 

“‘ Thank you, Mr Vittal Rao,” 
he said. “I only hope that 
some day I may be as wise @ 
man as you. Go to Dharwar 
in the morning. I shall remain 
here and do—er—absolutely 
nothing until you return.” 
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“It is well that Your Honour 
leave this to me,” responded 
Mr Vittal Rao, “for this I 
have learned to-day. There 
are certain records I wish to 
see at Dharwar. Had Your 
Honour entered terain here, 
those records would have be- 
come, without doubt, missing. 
It is concerning waggon-num- 
bers and dates, Your Honour.” 

“Ono! Howdidyou...?” 
but Mr Vittal Rao’s face had 
suddenly become quite expres- 
sionless. 

“T have forgotten the man’s 
name,” he said vaguely. 

“Quite so. Oh, absolutely. 

- Do you need more 
money ? ” 

“Not so, Your Honour. I 
travel to Dharwar to collect 
one debt from distant relative.” 

“Oh, Lord! How many 
distant relatives have you got 
jobs for on this line, Vittal 
Rao s 9 

“Fourrteen, Your Honour,” 
said the little man, and respect- 
fully took his leave. 


For the next two days Ronny 
Clayton thoroughly enjoyed 


himself. On each morning, 
for the sake of appearances, 
he had been closeted for an 
hour or so with Collins in the 
latter’s office. Then he had 
strolled about on the busy 
quay, asking foolish questions 
of the Railway staff, and gener- 
ally behaving himself in the 
deceptively irresponsible man- 
ner of which he was a master. 
With the Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent, Polson, he had 
Made great friends, and the 
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latter had obligingly insisted 
upon taking upon himself all 
the trouble involved in estab- 
lishing the correctness of the 
Railway’s position with regard 
to the consignment alleged to 
have been short-landed at 
Bombay. - 

Which was really very good 
of him, as Clayton had said, 
seeing that on the strength of 
the receipt in his possession he 
might easily have remained a 
more or less indifferent ob- 
server of any activities that 
might have been undertaken. 
But he had his instructions 
from Madras to render Clayton 
all possible assistance, and as- 
serted his determination to 
carry them out. 

He had omitted to add, 
however, that to the best of 
his ability he would see to it 
that such assistance should be 
confined to Mormugao Har- 
bour. He intended to keep 
that cheerful but obviously 
gullible young man from raising 
Cain all the way up the line, 
and from possibly stumbling, 
quite accidentally, of course, 
upon any little discrepancies 
that might be occurring up 
there. For even sections under 
the control of so able and 
energetic an A.T.S. as Mr 
Richard Polson had, he must 
admit, been known to harbour 
error. 

Clayton was perfectly con- 
tented. In fact, had it not 
been for his frivolous tempera- 
ment, which Polson rather de- 
spised, he might almost have 
been deemed suspiciously so. 
He had spent each afternoon 
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since his arrival either reading 
jolly books upon the verandah 
of his new friend’s bungalow, 
or catching butterflies in the 
compound. Upon Polson’s re- 
turn from the labours of the 
day they had dined together, 
conversing pleasantly upon all 
such simple topics as were 
suited to the guest’s mentality, 
and had each night parted 
cordially, the host to bed and 
Clayton to his hotel. 

Thus it was that Polson, 
returning home upon the third 
evening after Clayton’s arrival, 
found the latter lolling in a long 
chair, pleasantly tired in con- 
sequence of a particularly stern 
chase that had ended success- 
fully half an hour ago. 

In his hand Polson was 
carrying a large roll of paper, 
which he proceeded to wave 
in the face of the recumbent 


figure in the chair. 


“It’s finished, 
devil,” he said. 

* What’s finished? What’s 
that you’ve got there? It 
looks unpleasantly like work.” 

“It is work, my boy. A 
whole week’s work, accom- 
plished to the last dot and 
cross. Here is the whole thing 
about all the cotton passed on 
to your people since the Ist 
of April, all in a nutshell.” 
He unrolled the paper and 
spread it out across Clayton’s 
knees. 

It really was a most compre- 
hensive affair. It contained 
a list of every separate consign- 
ment of cotton that had arrived 
at Mormugao during the previ- 
ous eight weeks. It showed 
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the stations from which they 
had come, the senders’ and 
consignees’ names and the rail 
way markings ; the dates upon 
which the goods had been dis. 
patched, the numbers of the 
wagons in which they had been 
loaded, the dates on which the 
wagons had arrived, and on 
which they had been unloaded, 
It also showed the dates upon 
which the goods had bee 
signed for by the Company’s 
Agent, and upon which the 
empty wagons had left Mor 
mugao. 

Included in the list, carefully 
underlined in red ink, was the 
consignment of three hundred 
bales, which had apparently 
not reached Bombay. And 
under the whole statement were 
two dotted lines, one of which 
bore Polson’s signature. 

Clayton regarded it politely 
for some time. “I think its 
splendid. Does you _ great 
credit, Polson.” 

** Good,” replied the railway 
man smilingly, producing 4 
fountain pen. ‘‘ Well, if you 
will just sign it there, in the 
blank space... .” 

** What—me ? ” 

‘Yes, just to show were 
both agreed about it, you know. 
Then I can push it off to Madras 
by the night mail.” And Pol- 
son offered the pen. 

Clayton lifted his eyes in the 
direction of the hills far away, 
beyond which lay Dharwar. 

In his mind he saw a little 
bespectacled old man emerg- 
ing from a railway station, and 
beamingly acknowledging the 
respectful salutations of some 
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fourteen distant relatives. In 
his mind he also heard a soft 
yoice saying, “We are not 
fools, neither Your Honour nor 
Rd 

He threw himself back in 
his chair, and looked up with 
laughing brown eyes into Pol- 
son’s face. 

“Dear old Traffic Officer,” 
he said, “I'll see you eternally 
damned first.” 

Polson flushed up. He 
snatched the now useless docu- 
ment from Clayton’s knees. 

“Do you mean to say,” he 
stuttered furiously, “‘ that after 
getting me to take all this 
infernal trouble you refuse to 
acknowledge the result ? ”’ 

“Certainly I refuse,’ an- 
swered Clayton, rising, his man- 
ner now entirely changed, ‘J 
never asked you to get out 
that blessed thing. You in- 
sisted on doing it all on your 
own. Look here, Polson, your 
job is to look after the interests 
of the Railway that employs 
you, and according to your 
lights you have done it. It is 
likewise my job to protect the 
interests of the people who 
employ me. Have you any- 
thing to say against my doing 
that according to my lights ? ” 

“But you haven’t done a 

damned thing,” objected the 
other, more quietly. 
“Oh yes, I have. I have 
just refused to sign that state- 
ment. Good -night, Polson. 
There is no reason for us to be 
bad friends, you know—in a 
Private capacity—but officially 
we must both do what we can, 
mustn’t we ?”’ 
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Clayton strolled slowly down 
the hill towards the hotel, 
leaving Polson, glum and pen- 
sive, upon the verandah. 

* And I took that chap for 
an irresponsible ass,’’ he mur- 
mured bitterly. ‘‘ Good Lord, 
I must see if he has really been 
up to anything.” 

But it was too late. Mr 
Vittal Rao had long ago left 
Dharwar, and his train was 
even now drawing to a halt at 
the harbour below. 

In that little man’s opinion 
this was no time for unneces- 
sary delay, and he quietly 
presented himself at the door 
of Clayton’s room soon after 
the latter had finished his 
dinner. 

** Sir,” he said, plunging into 
his subject as soon as the first 
little greetings were over, 
‘there was certainly some mis- 
fortunateness. A book was 
missing.” 

“* Oh, hell ! ’’ ejaculated Clay- 
ton. ‘* Well?” 

“Yes, a wagon register was 
missing. It had been a new 
book, containing not so veree 
many entries. So a fresh one 
was easy to provide, with 
everything most efficientlee cor- 
rect.” 

** Bad luck, Vittal Rao. Per- 
haps if it had not been for 
that telegram .. .” 

Mr Vittal Rao smiled. “Sir, 
I said that book was missing. 
But it has been found. I 
myself have seen that book. 
Sir, those wagons containing 
that consignment which ar- 
rived here on the 14th in- 
stant...” Mr Vittal Rao 
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paused, and opened a bundle 
he was holding. 

“Yes. What about them ?” 
asked Clayton. 

** They left Dharwar for Bom- 
bay by the all-rail route on 
that veree same day! Here, 
Your Honour, is the proof.” 

And Mr Vittal Rao placed 
upon the table the book that 
had been missing. 

A few moments of complete 
silence followed. Clayton 
picked up the book, assured 
himself of the accuracy of the 
significant entry, and then in 
an absent-minded manner 
locked the record away in his 
dispatch-box. 

“I suppose I ought not to 
keep that,” he said. 

** Keep what, Your Honour?” 

** Dash it, Vittal Rao, that 
book, of course.” 

Mr Vittal Rao raised his eye- 
brows. ‘‘I do not understand 
Your Honour. Your Honour 
is here. I go to Dharwar to 
collect one debt. What should 
we know concerning any book?” 

At which Clayton hurriedly 
changed the subject. 

“I think I begin to see,” he 
said. ‘The bales for which 
the Railway hold our receipt 
never existed at all. It was a 
matter of two sets of papers 
for only one consignment, which 
actually went by rail, and there 
was a deal of bribery both at 
Dharwar and here. The cotton- 
seed sweepings were slung on 
board to make the figures tally. 
Did you see the sender ? ” 

- “No, Your Honour. He had 
‘become very sick, and had 
gone away to his native place. 
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I could not ascertain that 
place. But he was merely 
Agent.” 

“When did he leave Dhar. 
war?” 

*“On that day of the tele 
gram coming, Your Honour.” 

** And whose Agent was he?” 

“That also I have beg 
unable to ascertain,’ said Mr 
Vittal Rao slowly in a dul 
expressionless voice that Clay- 
ton had learned to interpret. 

*“* Oh, all right. But it seems 
that we should not have found 
out very much if somebody at 
Dharwar had not made a silly 
mistake in letting those wagons 
go before they could possibly 
have been returned from here.” 

Mr Vittal Rao agreed. 
“There are, without doubt, 
some very inexperienced clerks 
on this Railway, Your Honow. 
NowifI...” 

Clayton laughed. “If you 
and your numerous relatives 
had been running this show, I 
I think it would have been 4 
very different matter.” 

“Oh, a separate altogether 
kettle of shoes,’”’ answered the 
Rates Clerk, beaming through 
his spectacles at this singularly 
doubtful compliment. He rose 
to take his departure. 

“Your Honour and I retum 
to Bombay to-morrow night ?” 
he inquired. 

**T shall, but what about the 
rest of your month’s leave, 
Vittal Rao ? ”’ 

‘“‘Oh, tha-a-a-t.” Mr Vittal 
Rao’s tone was contemptuous. 
“‘ My debt is already collected,” 
he added, eyeing Clayton’s dit 
patch-box. ‘‘ That distant re 
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lative was one assistant goods 
clerk at Dharwar.” 


Cecil Morrison and his deputy 
were seated at a little table on 
the verandah of the Bombay 
Gymkhana. 

“ Oursetji Manekji have with- 
drawn their claim, at any rate 
against the Railway and our- 
selves,’ the former was saying. 
“I thought they would, after 
hearing what I had to say. It 
certainly was a carefully engin- 
eered affair, failing only by 
reason of a coincidence and a 
silly mistake.” 

“Well,” said Ronny Clay- 
ton, ‘“I have some further ob- 
servations to make. Boss, I’ve 
been thinking.”’ 

“Splendid !’’ murmured Mor- 
rison drily. 

“Oh, all right, all right. 
But you remember that while 
you were home on leave last 
year it was a bit of thinking on 
my part which saved the Town 
Agency from being closed down 
a8 @ failure and got the wily 
Jethanand the sack.” 

“True, but where’s the con- 
nection ? ”’ 

“You have always given me 
to understand that the Agency 
was originally opened in the 
town in order to counteract 
the increasing power of some 
of the more rascally of the 
merchants’ muccadams.”’ ! 

_ “That was it,” agreed Mor- 
mison. ‘“‘ The idea was to get 
into more direct touch with the 
merchants themselves.” 

“You also told me, shortly 


after Lowe became G.M., that 
he thought the Agency was 
unnecessary. And later on it 
was Lowe who insisted upon 
putting Jethanand in charge 
of it. Do you remember how 
Jethanand came to us?” 

“Oh yes. He was specially 
recommended to Lowe by one 
of his pals at Karachi, so he 
said. And he took him on at 
once.” 

“And dumped him down at 
the Town Agency and let him 
nearly smash it while you were 
on leave.” 

“So it seems. But what's 
all this got to do with your 
jaunt to Mormugao ? ”’ 

Clayton leaned across the 
table. 

*“‘ No claims for shortages of 
cotton were received last year 
from any merchants who made 
a practice of using our Town 
Agency. I verified that this 
morning. The line of con- 
spiratorial communications was 
not complete. Yet Lowe dis- 
approves of the Agency. The 
other day I got a special berth 
for the Netravati, and Lowe 
disapproved of that. I could 
see that he was more than 
annoyed about it, whereas he 
ought to have been jolly pleased. 
Do you know why Lowe was 
down at H. Shed on the same 
afternoon ? Vittal Rao brought 
me this information an hour 
ago. Having got rid of Brown, 
Lowe tried to induce the Shed 
Manager to get the berth quietly 
but quickly cancelled, adducing 
some Port Trust reason. He 
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explained that he wanted an 
unnecessary berth cancelled in 
this way in order not to hurt 
my feelings by personally coun- 
termanding my arrangements. 
There’s kind - heartedness for 
you! Well, it didn’t come off, 
and a shortage of three hundred 
bales was discovered. I went 
to Mormugao to make an un- 
heralded inquiry, only to find 
that a warning of my arrival 
had been broadcast from Ma- 
dras in the form of instructions 
solicited by Lowe. And not 
regarding Dharwar only. It 
would appear that Lowe appre- 
hended the discovery of short- 
ages from other up-country 
stations. Upon what grounds ? 
There are no others reported 
yet this season. Was that tele- 
gram a piece of intelligent anti- 
cipation? I don’t think so. 


Boss, I think it was nothing 


more nor less than a panicky 
warning to a confederate, who- 
ever and wherever he might be, 
and that Lowe, Lowe, Lowe is 
the well-placed organiser of the 
whole business.” 

The two men stared at each 
other for some moments in 
silence. Then Morrison rose. 

* And, by God, I believe 
you’ve hit it again,” he said. 
*“Come on. We'll go and see 
him.” 

“What now? Steady on, 
Boss! We can’t prove a thing 
yet. If we could find the other 
man...” 

*“R. C., if there is anything 
in your brain-wave that can 
be got at by proof, it can be 
got at by bluff. Come on.” 

Clayton regarded his chief 
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sulreptitiously as they wer 
crossing the Maidan to the 
General Manager’s bungalow ip 
the Marine Lines. 

** Doings,” he murmured 
himself. ‘‘ The Boss is march. 
ing to war.” 

Mr Mackenzie Lowe for the 
last half-hour had been seated 
in his dining-room, engaged in 
vehement conversation with 4 
native gentleman of high caste, 

“Yess, it was, no doubt, 4 
blunder,”’ the latter was saying, 
“But otherwise all is well. J 
arranged for covering the traces, 
and then executed strategic dis- 
appearance.” 

“Well, as long as you're 
quite sure...” The ‘Man 
ager leapt tio his feet. ‘‘ Behind 
that screen. Quick ! I believe 
wey oe" 

But the Traffic Manager was 
standing, grim and heavy fig- 
ured, in the doorway. 

“I do not regret the intrt- 
sion,” he said. ‘‘ In fact, I am 
very glad of. this opportunity 
of meeting the excellent Jethan- 
and again. Come in, BR. 0, 
and let me introduce you to 
the other man. No, keep still, 
Jethanand. It would look % 
awkward if you were to be 
caught trying to run away.” 

Morrison took his junior’s 
dispatch-box from him, and 
extracted the wagon - register 
which Mr Vittal Rao had 
brought from Dharwar. 

*‘ Lowe,” he began, “we 
know all about it. No, dont 
interrupt. You got young 
Brown out of the way the 
other night and then tried to 
bribe the Shed Manager to get 
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that special berth cancelled at 
the last minute.” 

“What is all this about?” 
asked the Manager indignantly. 
“You walk calmly into my 
house, without so much as a 
‘py-your-leave’ and .. .” 

“This book,” interrupted 
Morrison, “‘is just an indication 
to you that we know the whole 
thing. It is a wagon-register 
which perhaps our friend 
Mr Jethanand has seen before 
and hoped never to see again.” 

The Traffic Manager turned 
suddenly on the quailing Brah- 
min. “And you, Mr Jethan- 


and, were the man working at 
the other end of this swindle. 
Turning to your own uses the 
unavoidable congestion in our 
sheds at this time of year, you 
two have been arranging, by a 
system of organised bribery, 


for the preparation of double 
sets of documents for single 
consignments. The reputable 
merchants here remit cash on 
receipt of documents, only 
claiming upon us on our failure 
to deliver. And you and some 
of your questionable merchant 
friends up-country were to share 
the spoils. I am obliged to 
you, Jethanand, for completing, 
by your presence here at this 
moment, the evidence we al- 
ready possess. If necessary, I 
shall enlarge upon what I 
have just said, producing chap- 
ter and verse, in another place, 
but I do not think you will 
force me to that, Lowe. So 
will you please write out your 
resignation at once, and we 
will post it for you. I have 
ten minutes to spare.”’ 
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Mr Mackenzie Lowe was any- 
thing but smiling now. His 
whole being seemed altered. 
And if his two opponents re- 
quired yet further confirmation 
of their suspicions, it was there, 
written on his face. He glow- 
ered at them in a fury of rage 
and uncertainty. How much 
did they really know? What 
could they prove? Had he 
overlooked some other detail ? 

“These extraordinary state- 
ments of yours would cer- 
tainly require some establish- 
ing, Mr Morrison,” he said at 
length, attempting a dignity 
he did not feel, and playing 
desperately for time. ‘I think 
that when you are less heated 
you will be prepared to acknow- 
ledge that you have spoken in 
an altogether unjustified and 
reprehensible manner. So to- 
morrow morning .. .” 

“IT have now less than ten 
minutes to spare,” broke in the 
Traffic Manager. ‘“‘ Unless your 
resignation is ready in that time, 
I shall have you both arrested. 
I am not going to argue or dis- 
cuss or allow you any grace. 
So you can do what I say in- 
stantly, or take the conse- 
quences.” 

Morrison was speaking as 
coolly as if he were giving un- 
interesting routine orders in 
his office. But Clayton, a 
little behind him, could see in 
his fiercely clenched hands the 
excitement he was suppressing. 
For a few tense moments the 
two senior Englishmen faced 
each other, will battling with 
will. And then, quite suddenly, 
the Manager’s spirit seemed to 
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wilt under the rugged power of 
Morrison’s personality. He 
dropped his eyes, and then 
glanced at the now terrified 
Jethanand. 

“The Delhi mail leaves at 
nine o’clock,” he muttered 
weakly. The native’s relief 
was obvious as he turned with 
a deprecating smile to the 
Traffic Manager. 

“I am, of course, entirely 
innocent of any wrongful doings, 
Your Honour, having but car- 
ried out to best of feeble ability 
instructions of my superiors. 
But I am not in good conditions 
of health, Your Honour. The 
climate of Bombay is ‘always 
causing me much... .” 

“Then get out of here, Jetha- 
nand, before I break a rule of 
mine,” said Morrison, making 
the slightest possible move to- 
wards him. But the Brahmin, 
casting dignity to the winds, 
vanished from the room ere 
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worse could befall. Morrison 
turned to the other. 

“You see, Lowe, your ally 
deserts you, and we can afford 
to let him go. But we can get 
him again if you force us to, 
Come along now. Give me a 
letter containing any lies you 
like, so long as it includes the 
truthful statement that you 
resign your post. We will see 
that it reaches the Managing 
Agent’s office in the morning, 
and you can catch the Delhi 
mail in two hours time.” 

Once more the trapped man 
glared desperately around, seek- 
ing some means of escape. But 
there was no loophole that he 
dared attempt. 

Mr Mackenzie Lowe sat down. 
Slowly he drew writing materials 
towards him. And then, in 
complete silence, he began to 
write out the end of the story; 
the end of the story of his last 
operation in cotton. 
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A DESERT EXPEDITION. 


BY BEDAN. 


Wind down the wadi-bed, shouting and strong ; 
Shuffle of camel-pads trotting along ; 
Cliff-face and rock-ledge, all weathered and brown, 


Up to the crests where the ravens look down ; 
Wind-drifted sandbanks, all gold in the sun, 

Traced with the tracks where the bright lizards run ; 
Tatter’d brown sunt-trees, and, scatter’d between, 
Shrubs of the Desert, bronze, yellow and green ; 
Fleecy white clouds chasing down a blue sky— 

Such is the Road that the Ages pass by ! 


THE town of Assiut, capital 
of Upper Egypt, lies on the 
west bank of the Nile, some 
250 miles south of Cairo. Just 
opposite the town, on the east 
bank, an enormous Wadi, or 
prehistoric river- bed, comes 
down from the range of moun- 
tains which forms the divide 
between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. This Wadi, which is 
called ‘the Assiuti,” runs al- 
most due east for about 130 
miles, and finally peters out 
in a number of smaller affluent 
wadis on the plateau of the 
divide. The eastern side of 
this plateau in turn falls very 
abruptly in an enormous cliff, 
averaging 1000 feet, and run- 
ning north and south for about 
100 miles. This cliff is called 
“the Jelf”; at its foot is 
another very large Wadi, the 
Wadi Qena. This Wadi, which 
joins the Nile at Qena (360 
miles from Cairo), turns in a 
northerly direction, and ends 
on the slopes of the South 
Gallalas, 150 miles away. The 


I. 


Jelf therefore forms the west 
bank of the Wadi Qena; the 
east bank is formed by the 
Gebel Dukhan—The Mountains 
of Smoke,—a range of high 
mountains which rises to some 
6000 feet, and falls abruptly 
to the Red Sea. A section of 
the country between the Nile 
and the sea would therefore 
show the Wadi Assiuti cutting 
steadily up through the foot- 
hills east of the river to the 
plateau which ends in the cliff 
of the Jelf; then a 1000 foot 
fall to the Wadi Qena, rising 
again to the peaks of Gebel 
Dukhan, and finally dropping 
to the Red Sea. 

The most easterly point of 
the Assiuti, about three hours’ 
camel ride from the Jelf, is 
known as “the Atla,’”’. that 
being the name of a species 
of desert tree. a specimen of 
which once grew there in soli- 
tary splendour. The whole of 
the country round the Assiuti 
is rocky, barren, and moun- 
tainous, with no water. After 
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rain, a few scattered cisterns of 
natural rock hold water for 
various periods up to six months. 
No Arabs frequent the district, 
owing to the lack of water and 
of grazing for camels. The 
nearest wells are at Um Dood, 
some fifty miles to the south. 

While stationed at Assiut 
before the war, the Pasha had 
made a few expeditions in this 
desert, and had shot both ibex 
and wild sheep—the “ Arui” 
—during his travels there. An 
expedition made in 1920, how- 
ever, produced no game. We 
had often discussed a trip, and 
the general peace brooding over 
Egypt in the winter of 1926-27 
finally gave us an opportunity 
to take fifteen days’ leave in 
February. A patrol going up 
the Assiuti in December was 
instructed to search for the 
tracks of game as well as for 
those of smugglers, and on 
their return they reported hav- 
ing seen plenty of tracks of 
sheep and ibex, all fresh. They 
also reported that, although 
they had had great difficulty 
in getting their Ford cars 
through to the Atla, the going 
was good up to a point some 
sixty miles from the Nile, 
where the Assiuti is joined by 
another big Wadi, the Mara- 
heel. 

This decided us, and we got 
to work. One Suliman Hasa- 
ballah, of the Ababdeh tribe, 
an old friend of the Pasha’s, 
and a magnificent hunter and 
guide, was then grazing his 
camels near Qosseir, on the 
shores of the Red Sea. Word 
was sent to him to gird up his 
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loins and come in to the “ Reef,” 
as the Nile Valley is called, 
On 31st January the Com. 
mandant of Police at Qena 
wired that he had arrived 
there, accompanied by fow 
hunters and four dogs. Mean. 
while, we had arranged with 
the Mudir (Governor) of Assiut 
to hire us baggage-camels from 
a local tribe of Bedawin, called 
the Motaire, and to collect an 
escort of Sudanese Camel Police, 
with riding-camels for ourselves, 
I spent a few hectic days in 
Cairo collecting all the neces- 
sary stores. To make a third, 
we roped in an officer from the 
British garrison, henceforth 
known to fame and this narra- 
tive as “J. B.” The rest of 
the Cairo party consisted of 
the head tracker of the Camd 
Police, a wizened little Bisharin 
called Hamed, a first-class man 
in the desert; a corporal of 
the same force was also taken, 
named Sheriff, who was. an 
excellent cook. After sundry 
alarums and excursions we got 
all the heavy kit together, and 
despatched it to Assiut. 

Orders had been sent t 
Qena for Suliman to make for 
the junction of the Assiuti with 
the Maraheel, and await 8 
there. This represented a trek 
of about twelve days from 
Qena, making him arrive at the 
junction on 13th February. 
The escort, with our riding 
camels and the baggage-camels 
(hamla) carrying the heavy 
kit, left Assiut at dawn on 
9th February, also with order 


‘to await us at the Maraheel) 


where they were due to arrive 
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on the evening of the 12th. 
We ourselves decided to leave 
Cairo on the 12th, spend that 
night at Assiut, and leave for 
the Maraheel in two hired 
Fords early on the 13th, arriv- 
ing, if all went well, at the 
Maraheel that afternoon, where 
“ juncture would be effected ” 
with the rest of the expedition. 
In the cars we would take only 
the lightest of kit, with Hamed 
and Sheriff. 

Behold us, therefore, as- 
sembled on the South Main 
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Line platform of Cairo Station 
at 8 A.M. on the morning of 
12th February, surrounded by 
a collection of gun-cases, bags, 
hoorgs (camel-saddlebags), and 
a case of Nocera water, which 
the Pasha had thought of at 
the last moment, Sheriff, true 
to his kind, hugging a frying- 
pan. At last everything and 
everybody was safely stowed, 
and at 8.30 A.M. we steamed out 
across Embaba Bridge and 
turned south, finally embarked 
on the adventure. 


II. 


Long before daylight the 
next morning, Sunday, 13th 
February, we were woken by 
the trampling of Hamed and 
his satellites of the Oamel 
Police collecting our kit, which 
was placed in a box-Ford for 


transport to Bozrah, on the 


east bank of the river. After 
a hasty but substantial break- 
fast, we packed our garments 
of civilisation in suit-cases to 
await our return, and sallied 
forth to inspect our transport. 
It was a lovely morning, a nip 
in the air, and every bird in 
the Rest House gardens singing 
at full pressure. The Com- 
Mandant was awaiting us with 
the cars which he had procured. 
They were two good Fords, 
1926 models, in quite fair con- 
dition, driven by two young 
fellahin. After we had care- 
fully checked their supplies of 
petrol, oil, and water, and dis- 
covered that neither of our 
drivers. had ever been out to 


the desert before, the Pasha 
climbed into one car, while 
J. B. and I took our places in 
the other. 

Crossing the Nile by the 
Barrage, we turned south, and 
ran along a very bad and dusty 
road by the river, the holes in 
which kept throwing J. B. and 
me into each other’s arms. 
Then we turned east, left the 
cultivation, and after half an 
hour’s run from Assiut reached 
the neat little Camel Police 
outpost of Bozrah, which is 
the headquarters of patrols 
working in Assiut Province. 
The box-Ford and its load had 
already arrived. 

Now came the job of loading 
up. The amount of kit seemed 
to have grown in the night, 
and the case of Nocera water 
was a very particular problem. 
J. B. seemed to think it a 
superfluous luxury, but the 
Pasha—very wisely, as it turned 
out—was adamant, and we 
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finally got it in. We arranged 
that Hamed, as guide, and 
Sheriff should go in the leading 
car, the three of us following 
at an interval of a hundred 
yards. After some hard work, 
and a deal of orders and 
counter-orders, we at last got 
everything aboard or draped 
round mudguards and running- 
boards. The 0.0. the outpost 
considered my hoorg, which 
I had drawn from the depot 
in. Cairo, too small, and in- 
sisted on lending me his, which 
was a wonderful affair of red 
and black dyed camels’ hair, 
ornamented with tassels. From 
that moment it was always 
referred to as “‘the dyed gar- 
ment from Bozrah,” in the 
words of the Prophet Isaiah. 
The last knots were ad- 
justed, the bystanders piously 
commended us to Allah, and 
we were off. We headed due 
east, up the huge horse-shoe 
or ‘‘ estuary,’ twenty-five miles 
deep and ten miles wide, into 
the south-east side of which 
the Wadi Assiuti runs. The 
going was fair to good, hard 
gravel alternating with patches 
of softish sand. Ahead of us 
the jagged mountains, the Land 
of Heart’s Desire, grew ever 
nearer, It was bitterly cold, 
and clouded up a little; every 
now and then we struck a 
bump which shot us into the 
air. At first we stuck to the 
tracks made by the patrol cars 
sent up in December, but later 
we swerved a little to the 
north. About 9.30 we saw the 
first game—three gazelle, who, 
after gazing for a few minutes, 
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cantered off to the south with 
the particularly graceful bounds 
of these lovely creatures. If 
grew colder and colder as we 
went on, and finally we called 
a halt to examine engines and 
to stamp about to get warm, 
The wind, north-west, increased 
a good deal. 

By this time we were able 
to size up our drivers. Ow 
car was driven by a cheerful 
little fellow, who regarded the 
whole thing rather as a joke, 
but Hamed’s car was in the 
hands of an inexperienced 
youngster, who rapidly lost his 
head. Of course, all fellahin 
hate and fear the desert, and 
Hamed’s methods of pointing 
out the road by yelling in the 
driver’s ear and beating him 
on the head were not, perhaps, 
conducive to coolness. Asa 
matter of fact, the going was 
not at all bad, but the youth 
cast longing glances behind 
him to the now distant Ime 
which denoted the Reef. At 
10 4.M. exactly we entered the 
Assiuti proper, here about 4 
mile wide, between frowning 
limestone cliffs. The going 
became much worse, as there 
were big boulders and clumps 
of shrubs scattered all. ove 
the Wadi bed, which was also 
seared by old rain-water flood 
channels. Every now and agail 
we came to enormous drifts of 
smooth wind-blown sand, thot 
sands of tons of it, stretching 
in places almost right across 
the Wadi, and lapping half-way 
up the rugged cliffs. The sm 
was now out, and the blued 
the sky, the brown and black 
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of the rocks, the vivid greens 
of the shrubs scattered here 
and there, and the tawny gold 
of the sand, combined to make 
an extraordinarily attractive 
picture. There was no sign 
of life, save for a few lizards, 
and a pair of ravens who much 
resented our violation of their 
solitudes. 

We had to stop frequently 
to extricate Hamed’s car, which 
was continually getting bogged 
owing to the driver’s lack of 
skill. He completely lost his 
nerve, and nearly wept, much 
to his companion’s amusement. 
As the perspiring Hamed said 
bitterly, while we tugged and 
pushed at a particularly bad 
drift, ‘‘His belly isn’t in the 
matter!” The Wadi twisted 
and turned a lot, but we made, 
on the whole, steady progress, 
rising the whole time, and 
heading east. 

The sky clouded up again, 
and a few drops of light rain 
fell about noon. At 12.15 our 
eyes were gladdened by the 
sight of some camels, hobbled 
and grazing, and ten minutes 
later, on rounding a shoulder, 
Wwe arrived at the broad junc- 
ture of the Wadi Assiuti with 
the Wadi Maraheel. Under a 
tall cliff was the camp. 

Great stir greeted us. The 
hamla had got in the night 
before, taking three days to 
cover the ground which we had 
covered that morning. Suli- 
Man and his Ababdeh had 
artived from Qena only an hour 
before our advent. An orgy 
of greeting ensued. Hamed 
and Suliman, old comrades in 
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arms who had not met for 
seven years, fell on each other’s 
necks; the Ababdeh and the 
Motaire camel- men crowded 
round, shaking hands and grin- 
ning; the men of the patrol 
presented arms; dogs barked ; 
camels, catching the general 
infection, bubbled and roared. 
An unexpected inhabitant of 
the camp was an old man of 
surpassing dignity, by name 
Sheikh Selim el Taweel. He 
had been Omdeh (headman) 
of the Motaire in years gone 
by, but had been cast down 
from that exalted position for 
some misdeed or other. The 
Pasha knew him well, and told — 
me that he did not look a day 
older than he did twenty years 
ago; he must have been eighty 
at least by this time. When 
he had heard that the Pasha 
was coming, he had turned out 
to assume the command of his 
tribesmen of the hamla, leav- 
ing his comfortable house in 
the Reef to undergo the hard- 
ships of the desert that he 
might serve the Pasha again. 
His presence, as it turned out, 
was of the greatest service to 
us. The Motaire Bedawin are 
a sullen lot, “‘kittle to lead 
or drive,” and we had to work 
them far harder than we had 
intended to do. Sheikh Selim’s 
presence kept them in order 
through trying days, and though 
he never came hunting with 
us, we could have as well dis- 
pensed with our breakfasts as 
with his solemn morning hand- 
shake and good wishes for the 
day. 

Suliman Hasaballah was of 
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a different type. Small, tough, 
and wiry, with delicate hands 
and feet, he was a typical 
Ababdeh of the hinterland. A 
short fringe of hair ornamented 
his chin, and his eyes shone 
with humour on each side of 
a squat nose. I had heard 
much of his wonderful ability 
as a tracker, and all that I 
saw in the days to come con- 
firmed my first impression— 
that of an ideal hunter and 
companion. His tribesmen were 
of the same stamp ; smal wiry 
Bedawin of a cheerfully ugly 
cast of countenance, keen as 
mustard, and full of spirits. 

The leader of the third sec- 
tion of the party, the Camel 
Police, was a grey-headed old 
Dongalowi sergeant, as straight 
as a dart. A fine type of the 
Sudanese N.C.O., he ruled his 
camp and patrol—all these were 
Sudanese blacks—with a rod 
of iron, and exerted a whole- 
some discipline on the rest of 
the party. 

Last, but not least, came the 
dogs which Suliman had 
brought. They were four in 
number, all rather on the young 
side. The leader, Hawash 
(Holdfast), was a regular buc- 
caneer, rather like a very power- 
ful fox-terrier, though héaven 
knows what bars sinister there 
were in the ancestry of all four. 
Madboul was the truest Maaza 
type, rather like a small Shet- 


land collie, while Adwan and 


Adwa, brother and sister, had 
obviously had a seluki ancestor. 
None of them had ever seen 
a white man before, and it was 
some time before they would 
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come near us. Later in th 
trip they got much tamer, 
especially at meal-times, bgt 
Madboul was the only one who 
ever submitted to be stroked, 

The first thing to do wast 
send back the cars. We fa 
the drivers and packed them 
off, each car with a private 
of the Camel Police as pa 
senger, two extra men having 
come up on our riding camés 
for this purpose. We hear 
afterwards that they had reached 
Bozrah safely at sunset ; doubt 
less the second driver improved 
when spared the disturbing 
presence of Hamed. 

We then unpacked, and 
sélected camp-sites. Our camp, 
consisting of an 80-pounder 
tent (the Pasha and J. B.), my 
own Litewate, and a bell-tent 
for the cook and stores, was 
pitched under a tall cliff t 
windward. The Patrol’s biv- 
ouac was a hundred yard 
away, and beyond it those o 
the Ababdeh and the Motair. 
The Motaire are rather looked 
down on by the rest, a8 n0t 
being true Beni Arab, sine 
they live on the edge of the 
desert in huts, and own some 
land. I noticed, however, that 
Sheikh Selim was always 4 
welcome guest at the other 
camp-fires. 

After lunch we set off 
stretch our legs on the tops 
Hamed, a couple of the Abab 
deh, and the dogs came with 
us. Climbing out of the Mam 
heel by a steep and rocky Sid 
—a side Wadi, which 
have been a waterfall had thet 
been any water,—we explored 
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the angle between the Assiuti 
and the Maraheel. It was good 
to get out on the mountains 
again in the teeth of a cold 
north-west wind; on a high 
peak we halted and surveyed 
the country. All around us, 
as far a8 the eye could see, 
stretched a confused jumble 
of peaks and tops and wadis, 
all shapes and sizes, changing 
colour every few minutes under 
the racing clouds. There was 
no sign of life anywhere in all 
that vast wilderness, and no 
sign of vegetation, save for 
the shrubs in the wadi-beds 
far below. All around us was 
ibex and sheep country ; small 
wonder that we sniffed the air 
joyfully when we thought of 
the “ strong unhamper’d days ” 
before us. We found the tracks 
of a few small ibex, none fresh. 
The wind made tracking diffi- 
cult, as it blew loose sand into 
the footprints, making it very 
hard for the trackers to esti- 
mate their age. 

The evening was passed in 
“shaking down,’ a disagree- 
able necessity of any first night 
undercanvas. The stores which 
had come up with the hamla 
were sorted out; food and so 
on had been carefully packed 
80 a8 to obviate the necessity 
of opening more than one box 
atatime. As is usual in desert 
travel, we had to bring far 
more tinned stuff than was 
necessary, to guard against 
accidents, but we hoped to be 
able to return the bulk of it 
tnused if we shot fresh meat. 
Qooking was done on two 
Primus stoves, aided by a fire 
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of hattub or scrub. For arma- 
ment, the Pasha had a ‘275 
Rigby Mauser, and J. B. and 
I Mannlicher-Schonauers, °256 
and ‘315 respectively ; spares 
consisted of a °300 Jeffery 
Mauser and a ‘35 Winchester, 
with a shot-gun for hares or 
partridges. 

Besides Suliman and his 
hunters, our personnel consisted 
of Hamed, Sheriff, the sergeant, 
two corporals, and three men 
of the Camel Police, while 
Sheikh Selim commanded nine 
of his tribe—a total of twenty- 
three Arabs, twenty-six camels, 
and four dogs. The necessity 
of carrying every drop of water 
with us had materially increased 
the size of the hamla. 

Darkness was down on us 
long before we got square and 
ship-shape, and the flickering 
light of the camp-fires, piled 
high with hattub, shone on the 
tall cliffs behind the camp. As 
we dined in the big tent, the 
rising moon flooded the Wadi 
with clear light, and the stars 
blazed in the cloudless sky. 
The wind had fallen away, and 
the cold was intense; by 8.30 
P.M. we were tucked well up 
in our blankets, with every 
available article of clothing 
deposited on top. 

A light and very brief shower 
of rain woke me at about 4 A.M., 
and the cold kept me more or 
less awake until the camp 
began to stir at the first streaks 
of dawn. A loud outcry in the 
camel-lines about 5.30 turned 
me out, in overcoat and tennis- 
shoes, to investigate. It was 
a dull bitterly cold morning, 








with a rising wind. I found 
that a camel had seized one 
of the corporals above the knee, 
giving him a deep and nasty 
bite. As camel-bites are dan- 
gerous things, very apt to go 
septic, I got out the medicine- 
chest and dressed the wound 
carefully, after washing it out 
with potassium permanganate. 
It was bad luck that we should 
have a man knocked out so 
early on the trip. 

One is always rather slow 
in getting off the first day in 
camp, and it was not until 
nearly 8 A.M. that we started 
off at a walk up the Assiuti, 
followed by Hamed and the 
Ababdeh with the dogs and 
riding camels. The hamla we 
left to pack up and follow us 
at their leisure, knowing well 
that the sergeant would allow 
no unnecessary delay. 

We walked for half an hour 
to get warm, and then mounted 
our camels. Three good beasts 
had been sent up for us, white 
trotting hegeens of the Camel 
Police. The Ababdeh had much 
smaller camels, very rough to 
look at, but possessing great 
stamina, and very fast over 
short distances. We carried 
that day, and on all subsequent 
days, rations and supplies to 
last us until the evening, when 
we got in touch with the hamla 
again. For example, I carried 
in my hoorg—two twin bags, 
hung on each side of the saddle 
—a change of shoes and socks, 
the rifle, twenty rounds, glasses, 
water-bottle, with a lunch of 
sardines, bread, and meat, and 
the daily fruit ration, invalu- 
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able in the desert, of ty 
apples and an orange. We 
also carried an “eme 
ration ” of malted milk ta 
chocolate, and biscuits. I wor 
a khaki shirt and drill sh 
jacket, and khaki drill slack 
tucked into stout woollen socks, 
My shoes were soled with 
rubber, which I have foué 
to be quite the best footwear 
on the mountains, since wet, 
the bugbear of such soles, dog 
not exist. A compass, hunting. 
knife, pencil, and note-book 
were also part of my permanent 
equipment. 

With a cold following wind, 
the Pasha led us at a smart 
trot up the Assiuti. The dog 
were running loose—not in slips 
—in front. A few gazelle got | 
up far ahead of us, and made 
off at a great pace; they were, 
however, quite safe from om 
rifles, unless and until the 
problem of fresh meat became 
urgent. The Wadi twisted and 
turned a lot, maintaining a 
average width of about 600 
yards. I found my camels 
good mover; the Government 
camel-saddle, once it has beet 
adjusted, is very comfortable. 
There are no stirrups, of course; 
one just sits and hangs one’ 
legs in the most comfortable 
position, guiding the camel by 
a single rope attached to 4 
head-stall. 

About 12.30 we were riding 
up a long straight section o 
the Wadi, here half a mile 
wide. I was talking to 
rather in the rear, when sé 
denly all the dogs set off # 
hard as they could pelt fo 
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saw, about half-way up the 
diff, two dun-coloured animals 
which I knew must be sheep 
polting along a contour. The 
Pasha swung his camel towards 
them, but he was too far away. 
I yelled to J. B. to get ahead 
down the Wadi, as I saw that 
the sheep must pass the 
“rukhn,” or shoulder of a sidd, 
which jutted out from the cliff 
about half a mile on. He 
pushed his camel on as fast 
as he could go; the Pasha 
slipped off his mount, and was 
just going down for a long 
shot when the sheep disap- 
peared up over the crest, the 
dogs hard in pursuit. 

I urged on my camel, keep- 
ing well outside J. B., so as to 
cover the whole cliff face. The 
sheep had vanished, but we 
could still hear the dogs giving 
tongue. I saw J. B. reach the 
rukhn, and slide hastily from 
his saddle ; then he went down 
on one knee, aimed, and fired. 
The whip-like report of the 
Mannlicher woke echoes ail 
around. Then he jumped up, 
and disappeared at a run into 
the sidd. When I got up, I 
found him standing in triumph 
over the body of the first sheep. 
The dogs had managed to cut 
him out, turn him back along 
the face and down into the 
sidd, where they had held him 
at bay, offering J. B. an easy 
broadside shot at about eighty 
yards. 

Up came the Ababdeh ; great 
tejoicings !_ The animal’s throat 
Was cut with due ceremony, 
that true believers might eat 
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of the meat. It was only a 
small male—horns about seven 
inches—but it was a sheep, and 
also it was fresh meat. Not so 
much for itself did we hail that 
beast, but rather regarded it 
as a portent and a good omen 
of others to be met with later. 

We went on a little up the 
Wadi, and there decided to 
camp. It was still very cold 
and grey; we off - saddled, 
lunched, and rested for an 
hour. Then we set off to have 
a stalk round the tops. We 
had a stiff climb out on the 
south side of the Wadi, and 
had some difficulty getting the 
dogs over one or two bad 
places, but once we got over 
the crest the going was easy. 
Again we saw lots of tracks, 
but the wind had ruined them. 
The trackers could not give the 
age of any print. But the air 
was like champagne, and had 
we not already bagged a sheep ? 
The Pasha once did a twenty- 
one days’ trip round here, and 
saw nothing whatever until the 
nineteenth day, when he saw 
a small sheep and missed it, 
and that was the only round he 
fired ! 

We got back to camp about 
5.30, to find the hamla in, and 
the tents up. After some wel- 
come tea, we held a ‘‘ Water 
Conference,” for that was a 
question which had to be dealt 
with at once. 

With Hamed, the sergeant, 
Suliman, and Sheikh Selim 
squatting round, we held a 
“‘ gelsa.”” At the moment we 
had four ten-gallon and ten 
five-gallon fantasses, which are 
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galvanised iron water tanks; 
the Bedawin had a certain 
amount of water in their skins, 
or girbas. Our camels and those 
of the Motaire had watered on 
the 8th ; those of the Ababdeh 
on the 1st. Our original inten- 
tion was to have gone up the 
Wadi for another day’s trek, 
and there make a standing 
camp, sending all camels and 
fantasses to the Wells of Um 
Dood, about forty miles to the 
south, to refill and water, while 
we hunted the neighbourhood 
on foot. But Suliman now 
reported that the springs at 
Um Dood had failed; that 
there was not enough water 
there for all our camels, and 
that it was more or less 
undrinkable. 

The position was sufficiently 
serious. We had about eighty 
gallons of water for our 
party of twenty-six souls; we 
were about seventy miles 
from the nearest water. The 
Motaire camels, as they nor- 
mally worked in the Reef, 
were not trained to do with- 
out a drink for more than 
five or six days at a time 
as were those of the Ababdeh, 
and, to a lesser degree, the 
Police camels. 

The obvious and safe thing 
to do was to give up the ex- 
pedition and return to the 
Reef; that was, however, al- 
most unthinkable! Although 
to take risks with water in the 
desert is no light matter, we 
were determined not to sur- 
render tamely. 

We threshed the matter out, 
drawing pictures—a long line 
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for a day, a short one for 
nighi—on a smoothed picg 
of sand, and finally decided ag 
follows :— 

To-morrow we move the 
hamla about three miles wp 
the Wadi to a good camping. 
ground. On arrival there we 
shall have about eighty gallons 
of water. As soon as we ¢ap 
after arrival we send the hamla 
with all empty fantasses down 
to the Reef, under the sergeant 
and a couple of men. He, the 
sergeant, says that he can get 
the hamla down, water, and 
return by sunset on Sunday, 
20th. In other words, he pro 
poses to do a trek of nine 
days—four each way, and one 
to water the camels—in rather 
less than six. He proposes to 
move by night as well as by 
day, as there is a moon. He 
says he can drive the hamla all 
right, and I think that he can, 
for he is a grim old fellow; 
but the wretched men will be 
pretty tired! He will take 
all available camels, leaving 
us in the standing camp with 
Hamed, two of the patrol, 
the cook, Suliman, Sheikh 
Selim, and three Ababdeh a8 
well. The water will be divided 
as follows: twenty-five gallons 
to the hamla going down, for 
they will be driving hard, and 
will need it. Fifteen gallons 
are to be handed over 
Suliman for his men, leaving 
about forty gallons for ou 
selves and the four men of the 
patrol for six days. At 4 
pinch we have the case of 
Nocera water as well, as a final 
reserve. It is more than rul- 
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ning things fine, but there is 
nothing else to be done short 
of giving up the trip. If the 
sergeant fails us, we shall be 
very much up against it by 
Monday morning. However, 
as J. B. remarked, one must 
leave something to Allah ! 

The wind fell towards sun- 
set, as it always did; the stars 
came out clear and cold before 
the last daylight had quite 
faded from the western sky. 
It was bitterly cold again. 

By 9 P.M. we were tucked up 
in our blankets, and I was 
soon asleep, to dream of camels 
and sheep and fantasses, and 
the shadows that flying clouds 
trail over barren mountain tops. 

Hot cocoa was very welcome 
at 6 A.M. the next day (Tuesday, 
15th February). A clear sunny 
morning, but very cold, as the 
camp was in shadow, and did 
not get the morning sun. 
Sheep’s liver and kidneys fig- 
ured on the breakfast menu, 
and about 7 A.M. we started 
off on foot, followed by the 
Ababdeh and the riding-camels. 
The hamla had orders to pack 
up quickly and follow us. After 
walking for a little, we mounted 
—somewhat stifiy—and trotted 
up the Wadi. There were a 
few gazelle about, but, as they 
were well down wind of us, 
they did not wait very long. 

An hour’s trek up the Wadi, 
in a rising north-east wind, 
brought us to our new camping- 
ground, a stretch of smooth 
sand, studded with stunted 
bushes, under a tall and frown- 
ing cliff. Here we halted and 
off-saddled, basking in the sun 
VOL. CCXXIII.—NO. MOCCL. 
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on a warm and sheltered sand- 
bank. These sand drifts, which 
we continually encountered, are 
very deceptive; at a distance 
they look almost perpendicular, 
but, unless they are against a 
cliff, the angle is only that of 
wind-drifted sand, a little more 
than 30 degrees. The surface 
is quite hard. 

At 10 a.M. the hamla came 
up, and was at once unloaded, 
turned round, and sent off to 
the Reef, carrying all fan- 
tasses which we could empty. 
We had settled to remain in 
the standing camp for three 
days, hunting the neighbour- 
hood, and then, on Friday, to 
set out, carrying only blankets 
and bivouacs, and going as 
light as possible, to make a 
dash for the Atla, which was 
about thirty miles away. 
Hamed and the hunters were 
to come with us, the rest re- 
maining in camp. When the 
hamla got back about noon on 
Sunday—presuming all went 
well !—they were to pick up 
the camp and follow us up 
the Wadi to a point about 
four hours on. Here a “ smug- 
gler’s road ’’ known to Suliman 
took out of the Assiuti to the 
south, and led over a divide 
down into the small rocky 
Wadis which are the affluents 
of the Maraheel. The hamla 
were to stop and pitch at this 
point, where we hoped to join 
them about sunset on Sunday 
on our return from the Atla. 

Sheikh Selim assembled his 
Motaire, and explained to them 
with a wealth of picturesque 
imagery how he would make 

T 
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things unpleasant for them if 
they did not work to the last 
ounce. Off they started, the 
sergeant swinging himself pur- 
posefully into his saddle as 
he took the rear. Hamed’s 
parting benediction to him was, 
“See that your feet don’t get 
cold on you, my lad! ”’ 

It was with mixed feelings 
that we watched them go, 
leaving us more or _ less 
marooned in the desert. How- 
ever, we had done everything 
humanly possible ; it now only 
remained to wait upon events. 

We made the camp ship- 
shape, rested, and had an 
early lunch at 12.30 p.m. The 
food was doing well; the 
mutton and the fowls, the latter 
brought in crates on the camels, 
save the expensive tinned stuff. 
Our bread is the native article, 
flat unleavened loaves, which 
have the merit of keeping 
for a long time, and can be 
softened when they get hard. 

Off on foot at 1.30 P.M, 
starting by a long climb and 
rather a nasty traverse across 
a cliff-face, to the tops on the 
north side of the Assiuti. 
Again the strong wind ham- 
pered us by blotting out the 
few tracks which we met. J. B. 
caused some excitement by 
mistaking a bunch of gazelle 
for sheep, and leading us at a 
profane and breathless double 
to cut them off. We did not 
fire at them, but, when we 
had recovered our wind, the 
Pasha and I seriously con- 
sidered shooting J. B. 

We were getting much harder, 
as a matter of fact; the very 
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painful aches in our mus¢l 

so noticeable the first day, 
were disappearing rapidly under 
the influence of steady exercise, 

About 5 P.M. we came ont 
on the top of the cliff over 
camp, and came straight down 
it. It was nasty friable rock, 
and I think we all—the whites, 
at any rate—wished for an 
easier if a longer road. How- 
ever, we finally glissaded down 
the sand-slope at the bottom 
with no more damage than 
sundry abrasions on knuckles 
and knees, to find some wel- 
come tea (strictly rationed) 
waiting for us. 

A falling wind, moonlight 80 
bright that one could read by 
it, and bitter cold was ou 
lot that evening. In spite of 
overcoats, we were driven t 
drink up our whisky, knock 
out our pipes, and desert the 
big fire of hattub before the 
tent for our blankets by 8.30 
P.M., breathing a pious prayer 
to Isis, Horus, and Pan (who 
are, a8 all know, the Desert 
Triad) to speed our hamla on 
its way. 

Wednesday broke fine and 
clear and bitterly cold. Every- 
thing left outside the tents 
had a thin coat of ice, the first 
I had seen in Egypt. We 
were, I reckoned, about 2500 
feet up, and the temperature 
was probably lower than ib 
seemed, owing to the lack of 
moisture in the air. The water 
in the fantasses never froze 
owing to the heat absorbed 
during the day, when the tem 


perature of the Wadis was ove 


100° F. 
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We left camp about 7.15, 
with our riding-camels in tow, 
and after half an hour’s walk 
fod fresh tracks in a sidd 
leading to the north. They 
were of a good big sheep, about 
sx hours old. The camels 
followed until the ground be- 
came too bad for them—im- 
mense boulders blocked the 
sidd here and there,—so we 
left them with Suliman and 
an Ababdeh, pushing on with 
Hamed, two Ababdeh, and the 
dogs, the latter in the grey- 
hound slips which we had 
brought, and which the dogs 
frankly loathed. 

It was a lovely morning, 
little wind, and a sky of clearest 
blue. No sound except our 
footsteps broke the intense 
silence of those waste places 
of the earth. We pushed on 
very cautiously, pausing every 
now and then to let the trackers 
cast forward, for the stony 
ground made tracking very 
difficult. After crossing several 
ridges, we came out on a shelf 
of rock looking out over a 
steep and wide Wadi running 
north and south. The Pasha, 
who was in front, had a spy 
With his glasses, and at once 
hastily retreated to cover. He 
had spotted three sheep in 
the Wadi below, about 600 
yards to the north. I had a 
look ; they were feeding quietly, 
aTam, a ewe, and a half-grown 


lamb. They were not the 
beast whose tracks we had been 
on 


To get a shot we had to go 
back half a mile, make a big- 
gish detour to the north, and 
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come out over them by a shoul- 
der. It took us nearly half an 
hour to do this, as the ground 
was fairly bad, but we finally 
crawled abreast over the last 
few yards of rough flints to 
the lip of the Wadi. In vain, 
however, we searched the bed 
where they had been grazing ; 
not a sign of them could we 
see. Suddenly I saw them 
climbing the far side of the 
Wadi diagonally at a trot. 
I do not think they had seen 
us up to that moment, but had 
moved out of the Wadi on their 
lawful occasions, spotting us 
when we came out on the ridge. 
It was a very long shot—well 
over 300 yards,—but the Pasha’s 
Mauser spoke, and I followed. 
I tried for the ram, who was a 
little lower than the others, 
and jumping from rock to rock. 
The first bullet struck low, but 
I saw him wince at the second ; 
a third sent after him as he 
disappeared over the far lip 
of the Wadi was a palpable 
miss. 

We scrambled down the 
cliff into the Wadi, loosing 
the dogs, and climbed the far 
side in haste. On picking 
up the tracks, we at once 
found blood, and could see 
that the ram was going on 
three legs, though galloping 
hard. 

Now ensued a weary stern 
chase. For over three hours 
we slowly followed the tracks, 
losing them and finding them, 
up and down, across Wadis, 
along faces, always leading 
north-east. At last we had 
to call a halt; it was getting 
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late, and we were far from 
home. Our lunch had, unfor- 
tunately, been left on the 
camels, but we each had an 
apple, which we gratefully ate. 
Fortunately, we had followed 
the are of a circle roughly, 
and three hours’ walking and 
climbing brought us back to 
where the camels were still 
patiently barracked. It was 
@ weary party that eventually 
mounted at about 6 P.M. 

In camp by 6.45, I arranged 
to set off with Suliman at crack 
of dawn the next day to follow 
up the wounded ram, while 
the others hunted the Wadis 
to the south of the Assiuti. 

The saddle of J. B.’s sheep 
played a leading part in that 
evening’s menu, and very good 
it was, though rather dry. 

Daylight was only just be- 


ginning to struggle with a 
setting moon when Sheriff woke 


me. A _ cold still morning. 
As I was finishing breakfast 
Suliman and one of the Abab- 
deh, called Hussein, came up 
with Madboul and Adwa, lead- 
ing my camel and one of theirs. 
From the big tent trumpetings 
and snortings showed that the 
Pasha and J. B. were as yet 
taking no interest in the affairs 
of daily life. I envied them 
frankly, for it was a morning 
cold enough, as they say in 
Ireland, “to freeze the bill off 
@ snipe.” 

We trotted steadily along 
for about four hours, both the 
Ababdeh on one camel, and 
the dogs running free. The 
Wadis opened out, and were 
flanked by rounded bluffs in- 
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stead of by sheer cliffs. Thy 
told me that we were now ge, 
ting nearer to the platean og 
the Assiuti, which ends at ty 
Jelf on the eastern side. (gp. 
sidering the absence of raj 
there was quite a lot of grazing 
about. 

Towards 10 A.M. we dip 
mounted, just having passe 
a solitary gazelle, who watched 
us go by quite unconcernedly 
at a distance of eighty yards 
We at once picked up the track 
of the ram, coming downs 
side Wadi. Well done, Sui 
man ! 

As the tracks led along the 
Wadi, we followed, with Hw 
Sein leading the camels, th 
dogs in slips, until about 11 


A.M. The tracks were those a §. 


the evening before, and he wa 
still galloping on three leg 
Leaving the camels hobblei, 
to graze as they could, W 
followed over some pretty rough 
country. It was most interei- 
ing to study the tracks. Affe 
a little, the ram began to put 
the wounded leg down Ott 
sionally, as the faint print 
showed. Suliman worked lie 
a true artist, which, indeed; it 
is. Walking quietly along, 2 
fixed on the ground, alert, ab 
sorbed, sure of himself, he held 
to the tracks, no matter how 
faint they were, or how rougl 
the ground. We worked aloig 
very slowly and quietly, pe 
ing round the rukhns 
finger on trigger, as we new 
knew but that we might com 
suddenly on the quarry. 
sun grew very hot. : 
We passed the tracks of 
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yery good ram, only an hour or 
two old; I was sorely tempted, 
but remained steadfast, for I 
hated to think of the other 
beast dying of his wound with- 
out being bagged. But, alas! 
the more we walked the stronger 
he became. Now he had all 
four feet down, and was gallop- 
ing as strongly as ever. By 
3p.M. I was thoroughly fagged ; 
the sun blazed down, and we 
were getting farther and farther 
from camp. After a hurried 
lunch underneath a ledge of 
rock, I consulted with Suliman, 
and we came to the regretful 
conclusion that further pursuit 
was quite useless. We were 
by now certain that the ram’s 
leg was not broken ; the bullet 
must have passed through the 
fleshy part of the ham without 
expanding, doing no real dam- 
age. It was sure that he was 
going strong for the Jelf, the 
inaccessible refuge of the wild 
sheep. 

We had halted on a high 
top, which gave a magnificent 
panorama, especially to the 
eastward. Far in the south- 
east rose the jagged peaks of 
Gebel Dukhan, beyond the 
Wadi Qena, rising like huge 
fangs to nearly 6000 feet. Due 
east rose peaks and bluffs 
and shoulders, crest-lines and 
ridges, all dappled with purple 
thadows by the clouds racing 
high above. A cool and grate- 
fal breeze sprang up from the 
north, and went whispering 
away over the stony wastes. 
Suliman led on a bee-line 
back to the camels, which we 
Teahed about 5 P.M. We 
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mounted at once, and started 
on the long trot home into one 
of the most glorious sunsets 
I had ever seen. As the sun 
sank behind the “torn and 
rugged battlements” of the 
mountains in the west, the 
great masses of cumulus cloud 
above us turned scarlet against 
a background of purest robin’s- 
egg blue, fading slowly to 
“cinnamon, umber, and dun ” 
as darkness came striding down 
the Wadis. I was deadly tired 
and disappointed, and nearly 
went to sleep in the saddle 
more than once. About 8 P.M. 
Suliman dismounted—Hussein 
had been clinging like a monkey 
behind him—and told me he 
knew of a short-cut across the 
mountain, which would save 
an hour. So Hussein took my 
camel in tow, and we set off 
to climb a steep sidd, followed 
by the weary dogs. To cut a 
story which at the time seemed 
interminable, we at last came 
out on the cliff over the camp, 
down which we gingerly made 
our way. How thankful I was 
to see the fires twinkling so 
cheerfully far below! At last, 
about 9 P.M., I staggered empty- 
handed into camp, demanding 
whisky by the gallon. Hussein 
arrived an hour later. 

For the doings of the others 
during the day I will copy 
J. B.’s diary— 

** H. left at dawn to follow 
up the wounded ram. The 
Pasha and I started up a side 
Wadi to the south at 7.15, to 
strike the upper reaches of the 
Maraheel. Not a mile from 
camp we flushed a small ibex ; 
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thinking it was a sheep, we 
loosed the dogs, and only 
found our mistake too late. 
The dogs went up a cliff, and 
after a minute we heard them 
baying. So up the cliff we 
went, and for an hour followed 
the hunt, the ibex having 
broken bay from the dogs. 
After two hours we found 
ourselves back where we had 
started from, having had quite 
enough exercise, and minus 
one dog. We then carried out 
our original plan, and late 
in the afternoon found good 
tracks. It was then too late 
to follow them. Returning to 
camp, as we climbed down the 
cliff not half a mile from the 
scene of the morning’s mis- 
take, the dogs flushed another 


Rude hands struck my tent 
from over my head as I was 
dressing. We were taking it 
to the Atla, with a small tent 
d’abri for J. B. A _ lovely 
morning ; not much wind. By 
7 AM. we were off, having 
loaded our kit on the riding- 
camels, and commended Sheikh 
Selim and the camp party to 
the care of Allah. Hamed, 
Suliman, and the three Abab- 
deh made up the party, a 
total of eight men and eight 
camels, plus four dogs. We 
took twenty gallons of water, 
to last us three days, with a 
bit in reserve. (Reserves, both 
of food and water, are always 
a nuisance in desert travelling. 
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small ibex. The Pasha fired 
across the valley and mi 
and I shinned down the rocky 
and sprinted along the Wadi, 
I caught the beast up as it 
turned to bay in a small sidd, 
and pushed it over at sixty 
yards.” 

I was so tired that I could 
hardly eat, and was soon be 
tween the blankets. How ex- 
cellent is a camp-bed after a 
hard day! ‘The others had 
collected most of the store 
necessary for our dash to the 
Atla on the morrow, as they 
were in early. Of course, | 
was bitterly disappointed about 
the ram, but I was also much 
happier to think that he would 
in due course recover, and would 
not feed the ravens in the Jelf. 


Accidents will happen: 4 
broken limb, for instance, may 
keep one out longer than was 
expected, and food and water 
must be available. 1t is wise 
to cater for at least 25 pe 
cent above one’s estimated 
needs.) Half a gallon per head 
per day was the allowance we 
fixed. 

We trotted steadily up the 
Assiuti, passing after a few 
hours the “ smuggler’s road” 
already referred to, which took 
out of the Wadi towards the 
Maraheel, and where we hoped 
to find the hamla on of 
return. Suliman marked it by 
drawing a line right acro® 
the Wadi with his stick ; “ thus 
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far shalt thou come and no 
farther’ was the message he 
conveyed. A little later we 
passed a lonely grave, where 
a Bedawin had died of thirst 
years before. Absit omen ! 

The Wadi began to open 
out, and cliffs were replaced by 
bluffs, just as I had found 
farther north on the previous 
day. We halted a little after 
noon, and off-saddled under a 
low cliff. At 2 P.M. we started 
off on foot, and hunted the 
ground to the north until 5.30. 
Some fairly fresh tracks were 
picked up, but were finally 
lost in some hopelessly stony 
ground. 

We pitched our bivouacs 
and made a fire, over which 
J. B. cooked supper — soup 
squares, fried mutton, and 
tinned fruit. The Pasha 
shared my bivouac, and J. B. 
slept in the little d’abri, laying 
our blankets on the sand. 
There was a glorious moonrise, 
and we lay smoking and talking 
round the fire of hattub until 
very late—almost 9.30. The 
Pasha dug in his very well- 
stored memory to produce 
stories of the Bedawin he had 
met, and was intensely inter- 
esting. After a certain amount 
of muttered imprecations, 
uttered by tired men as they 
found small stones under their 
blankets, silence descended on 
the camp. 

Sand makes but a cold and 
cheerless bed, especially when 
mixed with flints, and I was 
hot sorry to turn out into a 
still and frosty world at the 
first hint of light. We soon 
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got a cheering fire going, and 
J. B. fried up a breakfast of 
tinned sausages (blessings on 
the man who invented those 
succulent viands !) and bacon. 
By 6.15 we had broken camp, 
loaded up the camels, and were 
off again up the Wadi in a 
piercing cold. 

In an hour we came to a 
spot where Suliman said there 
began a short-cut across the 
tops to the Atla, practicable 
for camels. As we afterwards 
discovered, the Assiuti makes 
a “U” or “V” here, lying on 
its side, with the bottom of the 
letter to the north. Suliman’s 
short-cut was to lead us from 
one “arm” to the other. So 
we struck up, leading the 
camels, over a fairly easy pass 
to the wide rolling stony plains 
about the Atla. It was very 
cold, for we got the full benefit 
of the wind, and were 3000 
feet up. 

A long and weary walk fol- 
lowed. Hopefully we topped 
each rise, only to see another 
in front of us. At last we 
came out on the edge of a 
wide and shallow Wadi, and 
knew that we were in the 
Assiuti again. A low cliff a 
couple of miles off was at once 
recognised by the Pasha as 
our goal—the Atla,—and we 
made for it over a Wadi-bed 
thickly encumbered with hat- 
tub. But we saw, to our 
bitter disappointment, no fresh 
tracks whatever. We had 
pinned our faith on meeting 
sheep up in these solitudes— 
it had always been “ Wait till 
we get to the Atla! ”—but 
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there was nothing to be seen. 
We swept the country with 
our glasses until our eyes ached ; 
in vain. We were all rather 
done up—it was now about 
noon—and my nose began sud- 
denly to bleed violently, con- 
tinuing to do so at intervals 
for an hour. J. B. had a 
headache, and the Pasha a 
blistered heel, so we were, 
taking things all round, a some- 
what disheartened and short- 
tempered crew. 

We held a “ gelsa ” when we 
reached the cliff, and decided 
to return down along the Wadi 
—following the ‘“U ”’—to see 
what we might see. There 
was no point in following on 
to the edge of the Jelf. So we 
rested a little, in gloomy silence, 
and then turned our heads 
down the Wadi again, after a 
much-needed drink from our 
scanty water supply. 

We had done about a couple 
of miles when the luck changed 
at last. The Pasha and J. B. 
were ahead, and I had stopped 
to spy, when I suddenly picked 
up a sheep in the field of my 
glasses. He was feeding quietly 
down a shallow Wadi about 
2000 yards on our right front, 
and had not seen us. I sig- 
nalled to the others, who at 
once dropped into cover behind 
a small bluff, and I also halted 
the camels, who were coming 
on behind us, under a friendly 
ledge. We all gathered to 
make our plans. 

The sheep came on, crossing 
our front from right to left, 
evidently making for the centre 
of the Wadi, where there was 
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@ good growth of hattub. Fin. 
ally he disappeared, as the 
ground was seamed with fairly 
deep channels. [I felt it in my 
bones that he had gone on in 
front of us, but both the Pasha 
and J. B. thought that he had 
turned back up a re-entrant 
Wadi to the north-east. 
Leaving J. B. to watch, the 
Pasha and I, with Hamed, 
Suliman, and the dogs in slips, 
went back half a mile, and 
made for a range of low tops 
to the east. There was little 
wind, and what there was was 
favourable. We climbed cau- 
tiously to a neck, whence we 
spied the Wadi, but could see 
nothing. The Pasha was now 
certain that he had gone north- 
east, but I was equally sure 
that he was somewhere in the 
main Wadi, hidden by the 
scrub. Eventually we decided 
that something drastic had to 
be done, so we walked boldly 
down the hill, making for the 
head of the re-entrant Wadi. 
I kept my eyes skinned to the 
west, and suddenly I spotted 
the sheep, grazing with his 
back to us, about 1000 yards 
away. The Pasha saw him at 
the same instant; he was 
standing among the hattub in 
the open Wadi, with no rock 
or hill anywhere near him. 
We had to chance it. Form 
ing Indian file, I leading, the 
Pasha close up, we set oub 
straight towards him down the 
Wadi. The wind was right, 
and there was just a bare 
chance that he would let 
up to him. A cloud swept over 
the sun, darkening the valley, 
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and I lost sight of the quarry. 
Breathing a brief but heartfelt 
prayer, I kept straight on. 

On and on, straining our 
eyes, not daring to stop to use 
the glasses. I broke into a 
gentle double, and suddenly 
I saw something move in a 
patch of thick scrub about 130 
yards ahead. It was the twitch- 
ing of the sheep’s tail as he 
fed with his back to us. I 
stopped dead, and tried to 
show it to the Pasha, but he 
could not pick it up. He told 
me to let fly, and I dropped on 
one knee. 

And here came for me black 
tragedy. My rifle had a hair- 
trigger, which I never used. 
Somehow during the morning 
this had been set accidentally 
to “on.”’ As my finger crooked 
gently round the trigger while 
I lowered the muzzle on to the 
dun shoulder which I now saw 
in the scrub, the rifle went off ! 
The bullet passed, of course, 
feet over the target. The ram 
gave a startled bound, and 
then trotted—not galloped— 
off to the left. Frantically I 
worked the bolt, but just as 
I was loosing off, the Pasha’s 
Mauser spoke from behind. The 
Tam gave a great convulsive 
bound, galloped twenty yards 
to a bank of stones, and fell 
dead before ever the dogs, 
mg by Suliman, could reach 

m. 


He was a magnificent old 
Tam, with a long beard, and 
horns twenty-one inches long. 
The Pasha’s bullet had taken 
him in the ribs, slanting, and 
come out at the shoulder. Of 
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course, My own private sorrow 
was intense, but my grief was 
considerably assuaged by the 
Pasha’s obvious joy. He had 
been trying for a good sheep 
for twenty years or so, off and 
on, and now he had got one. 
Tt was, after all, just and 
fitting that he, originator and 
leader of the expedition, should 
have made the kill. 

It took two men to lift the 
beast on to a camel when at 
last we felt strong enough to 
move. J.B., who had witnessed 
most of the stalk from afar, 
was very indignant at having 
missed it. We crossed the Wadi 
to where a tall isolated cliff, 
with a small cave in its base, 
gave promise of shelter from 
the rising wind, which began 
to bite coldly enough. Here 
we decided to camp, and by 
unanimous vote stood ourselves 
a stiff whisky-and-sparklet from 
our scanty water supply. We 
ate our lunch, and by 3 P.M. 
had rolled up in our blankets, 
while the men started skin- 
ning the ram on a convenient 
rock. 

It was too cold to sleep long ; 
we lit a fire, made tea, and began 
to get ready for the night. A 
little before sunset, the Pasha 
wandered off to write up his 
diary in a sunny spot. J. B. 
was unpacking, and I was 
cleaning my faithless rifle. Sud- 
denly I happened to look up— 
I was facing east—and I saw, 
about 1500 yards away, four 
sheep coming down a shal- 
low Wadi towards the main 
valley. 

We were all in full view, but 
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in the dark shadow of the cliff. 
Very quietly I called Hamed 
and Suliman, while J. B. crept 
out to warn the Pasha. There 
was nothing to be done for the 
moment except to watch. Be- 
tween us and the sheep was the 
bare Wadi bed; the wind, 
luckily, was blowing right across 
us. They came on slowly 
across our front, obviously com- 
ing in to graze. I could see 
them very clearly in the strong 
evening light; two rams, one 
rather smaller, and the fourth 
was probably a female. They 
kept stopping to graze every 
now and then, and were quite 
unsuspicious. 

A couple of hundred yards in 
front of us, and parallel to the 
sheep’s course, was a very 
shallow rain- water channel, 
edged with a scanty growth of 
hattub. With J. B. leading, 
we started to crawl along it, 
Hamed following, and the dogs, 
muzzled with our henchmen’s 
garments, in the rear. It was 
a forlorn hope, but the best 
we could do. We crept on, 
worming our way over the 
stones, trying to keep our faces 
from the boots of the man 
ahead, until we were exactly 
opposite the sheep, who might 
have been 900 yards away. 
The sun was just about to set, 
and they looked huge in the 
light. 

There was no chance of get- 
ting nearer, and we had just 
made up our minds to lie doggo 
until we could get away in the 
dark, when an amazing thing 
happened. The sheep suddenly 
saw us, and stood at gaze, but, 
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instead of turning and gallop- 
ing off, they deliberately ad- 
vanced towards us! I did not 
at once realise what had hap- 
pened, which was this. We 
were, to the sheep, fairly in 
the eye of the now disappearing 
sun, crouched down among 
the hattub, and I suppose our 
khaki clothes looked not u- 
like a sheep’s dun coat. Sheep, 
wild or tame, are vastly in- 
quisitive animals, and _ these 
were obviously devoured with 
curiosity as to what the queer 
things in the hattub were, 
(The Pasha told me later that 
he had seen deer in Scotland 
behave in a similar way at 
sunset.) 

On they came, in short 
rushes, stopping to gaze every 
now and then as they came. 
The big rams were on the 
flanks, their long beards float- 
ing in the wind. This being 
charged by wild sheep was a 
most curious sensation. I 
they closed; 700, 600, 500 
yards, and we lay scarcely 
daring to breathe. I slipped off 
the safety-catch, and gripped 
the rifle hard. Now they were 
within 400 yards, and coming 
on. 

But we mishandled our glori- 
ous chance grossly. What was 
needed was a volley, each man 
picking a separate beast. What 
actually happened was that 
none of us knew at what sheep 
the others were firing—we lay 
a few yards apart,—and there 
was no one to give the word 
to fire. J. B. fired first, and 
too soon; he misjudged the 
distance, as he afterwards con- 
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fessed, and thought them much 
nearer than they actually were. 
The error was quite excusable 
in that very strong clear light. 
But it caught the Pasha and 
myself ‘‘on the hop,’’ so to 
speak, and we fired hurriedly, 
as the beasts turned to bolt, 
at the galloping rear elevations 
presented to us. We—all three 
—missed. 

The dogs were slipped, and 
off they tore, catching up the 
sheep just by the head of the 
Wadi where I had first seen 
them. All disappeared round 
a rukhn, and next moment 
there came a distant baying. 
Then J. B. and I proceeded 
to run. 

It is not easy to double 
hard for half a mile after great 
excitement, and in such a 
furious temper as I then was. 
Long before I reached the 
rukhn I was sobbing aloud, 
and my head was spinning. 
I dropped to a walk, as I 
knew that a steady hand would 
be needed in a moment or 
two. A short run up a slope, 
with the baying now very near ; 
peering cautiously round a 
tukhn, I saw a pretty# good 
Sheep at bay on a rock less 
than thirty yards away, the 
dogs circling round. J. B. 
alrived at that moment, and I 
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was so furious with myself 
for missing the ram that I 
told him to take the shot, 
covering the beast myself while 
he got ready. He pushed it 
over neatly with a bullet behind 
the shoulder. 

Well, it was something out 
of the wreck. It turned out 
to be a particularly good female, 
with excellent horns of 164 
inches—a very fitting pair for 
the Pasha’s ram. But oh! 
those two big rams which we 
had lost. By the time we had 
got back to the cliff their 
horns were at least 30 inches 
long! Mad as I was with 
myself for what was really an 
inexcusable miss, I had a sneak- 
ing feeling of pleasure that 
they had got away. They 
looked such grand and haughty 
old patriarchs as they came 
boldly down on us; even as 
the horse, they “ pawed the 
valley and rejoiced in their 
strength” as they came on 
“to meet the armed men.” 
Long life to them—until we 
meet again ! 

We got into camp dead 
tired, cooked supper, and soon 
turned in. The hardest rocks 
would have been a bed of roses, 
to me at least; and, after all, 
there were two good sheep in 
the bag. 


IV. 


We were all feeling more or 


less chipped when sunrise 
turned us out the next morning. 
The Pasha’s foot was still sore, 
J. B. had a headache—perhaps 


from a touch of the sun,—and 
my nose was still inclined to 
bleed. We were all, I think, 
rather wondering if the hamla 
would arrive that evening, and 
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the Pasha was a little worried. 
Our water supplies were getting 
very short. 

I was determined to try to 
get a shot, so it was decided 
that I should push on down 
the Assiuti on foot, with Hamed, 
Hussein, and the dogs. The 
others were to pack up and 
come on later. 

It was a lovely still morning 
when Islung myrifle and started 
off. A regretful last look to- 
wards the Atla, our most 
easterly point to reach, and 
we set our faces for the long 
trek back to the Reef. The 
Wadi was very broad, flanked 
by bluffs, and filled with great 
clumps of sand - encumbered 
hattub, some of the bushes 
being twenty feet high. The 
dogs had a lively course after 
a hare, but he left them stand- 
ing. Search as we might, we 
came on no fresh game tracks. 
It is an amazing thing that 
we should have penetrated to 
the Atla, seen no new tracks, 
and yet have seen five sheep 
and bagged two! Hamed sees 
the Hand of Allah in it. 

It was pleasant walking down 
the Wadi, which twisted and 
turned so that one could never 
see very far ahead. We passed 
the track of the ram I had hit 
on Wednesday, still a bit lame, 
but going strong for the Jelf. 
Good luck go with him! The 
sup grew very hot, and the 
rifle grew very heavy. About 
11.30 I decided to halt under 
a low outcrop of rock and 
await the camels. The Wadi 
had here’: begun to narrow, 
and the cliffs were much steeper. 
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I slept soundly in a bed of 
sand for perhaps an hour, and 
woke to see the camels i 
down on us. The others were 
feeling much fitter by then, 
and my sleep had refreshed me 
enormously. We lunched at 
once. Suliman said we wer 
then about three hours from 
where the hamla were to halt, 
At 1.30 we left the camels, 
telling them to push on straight 
to camp while we hunted the 
north Wadis, making a circle 
and coming in on the camp 
from the side. 

We climbed a long bluff, 
from the top of which we had 
a wonderful view of the Assiuti, 
and hunted through a serie 
of shallow Wadis. The day 
clouded up, and a strong and 
cold north-west wind blew over 
the tops. No tracks wer 
found, and about 3.30 we de 
cided to make for camp. We 
were all wondering what had 
happened as regards the hamla, 
though we said nothing 
each other, and we were al 
pretty weary by then. 

After a dull walk we eventt- 
ally came out an hour later @ 
a high cliff over the Assiuti 
again. The first thing I sav 
was the line which Sulimal 
had drawn across the Wadi 
bed with his stick. The, 
just beyond it, the while 
tents and hobbled camels d 
our camp. Well done, the 
hamla ! 

As we scrambled joyfully 
down the cliff, our own 
passed below and entered caliip. 
By the time we got in @ 
exultant mob of Arabs walt 
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grinnin and = gesticulating 
round ‘ae pile of fresh meat 
which we had brought. Best 
of all, round the tent was a 
long row of water fantasses, 
pleasantly damp about the 
stoppers. The sergeant came 
up, bursting with justifiable 
pride. He had driven the 
hamla night and day, and had 
picked up the standing camp 
that morning, four hours ahead 
of his time-table. At Bozrah 
he had collected every available 
fantasse, and we had now nearly 
two hundred gallons at our 
disposal. Whatifit was slightly 
brackish, as he had had no 
time to fill up from the Nile, 
but had filled from the artesian 
well at the Outpost? No 
wonder every face was smiling, 
with lots of meat and water 
to wash it down in prospect ! 

We lapped down the ever- 
welcome tea which the jubilant 
Sheriff had ready for us; no 
need to ration ourselves to 
half a mugful now! The most 
pressing need was a wash and 
@ shave, as we had all grown 
very uncomfortable beards. 
The Pasha gambolled joyfully, 
razor in hand; J. B. and I 
emptied the teapot, and called 
for more. Finally, after shav- 
ing, we decided that we could 
Spare a couple of kettles of 
water for baths: the Pasha 
had one, and I shared the 
other with J. B. 

The camels had a bucket of 
water each; they did not 
seem particularly anxious for 
it. The men lit huge fires of 
hattub, and settled down to a 
teally good gorge. Suliman, 
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who never ate meat, was pre- 
sented with one of the remain- 
ing fowls. It was,very pleasant 
to be able to give the men a 
good feed; they thoroughly 
deserved well of us. 

Sheriff surpassed himself at 
dinner. Soup, ‘‘ Abu Galambo” 
—tinned lobster—which means 
literally ‘“‘ Father of Crabs,” 
kabobs of roast mutton, a 
wonderfully ornate savoury, and 
tinned pears, washed down by 
good whisky, was what he 
regaled us with. Our one 
bottle of port was opened to 
celebrate the occasion. Small 
wonder that we sat, replete 
and loth to move, until the 
cold drove us to our blankets 
—spread again, thank heavens, 
on camp-beds. 

We were slow in getting off, 
possibly owing to the festivities 
of the night before. It was 
nearly 8 A.M. before we began the 
climb south out of the Assiuti, 
along the “ smugglers’ road,” 
which was marked by a few 
small and inconspicuous cairns. 
As usual, we led with Hamed 
and the Ababdeh, leaving the 
hamla to follow. The going 
was fair to medium for led 
camels, and a bitter wind 
greeted us when we gained the 
tops. Our object was to cross 
the divide between the Assiuti 
and the Maraheel Wadis, enter- 
ing the head of the latter 
during the day—a march of 
about seven hours. 

About 10 A.M. the dogs put 
up a small ibex in a rocky Wadi, 
and pulled it down before any 
one could get up. It is very 
curious that so many small 
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ibex seem to be about, judging 
both from what we have seen 
und from the tracks. 

We crossed the divide, in a 
hot sun and a biting wind, 
and led carefully down over 
some very bad and rocky ground 
to a small Wadi taking off from 
the Maraheel. By 1 P.M. we 
were in the Maraheel itself, 
here a wide open Wadi, and 
halted for lunch under a cliff. 
There were several thorny sunt- 
trees about—a species of acacia, 
—covered with hordes of locusts. 
The camels grazed eagerly on 
the not very appetising-looking 
thorns. But then, camels are 
queer creatures at the best of 
times. The hamla came up 
as we finished lunch, and we 
left them to follow while we 
pushed on. We met no tracks, 
however, and about 4 P.M. 
halted for the night up a shel- 
tered side Wadi. 

I wanted to try out the spare 
300 Jeffery, so I took Hamed, 
Hussein, and the dogs for a 
walk, more with the intention 
of firing at a mark than actu- 
ally expecting to see game. 
We wandered rather casually 
through a maze of small Wadis 
for about forty minutes, let- 
ting the dogs run free. Sud- 
denly I noticed that buccaneer, 
Hawash, trot rather purpose- 
fully up a slope, followed by 
the other dogs, and disappear 
over the crest. I was just think- 
ing of going up myself, when I 
heard them giving tongue. I 
scrambled up the slope as fast 
as I could, and came out on a 
plateau, after a perpendicular 
scarp about ten feet high. 
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Hussein arrived at the same 
moment, and we followed the 
sound of the baying. I croggeq 
the top, shot down into another 
steep Wadi, and up the far 
side, across another top, and 
finally came out panting on 
the lip of yet another sidd. The 
dogs were holding something 
at bay below me, and on the 
far side. I thought at first 
it was an ibex, but the 
glasses showed rather a small 
sheep. 

I scrambed down into the 
Wadi, crawled in to eighty 
yards, and brought off rather 
an awkward shot, as the rocks 
and leaping dogs were in the 
way. It was a young male, 
with ten-inch horns. Hussein 
went back for a camel, while! 
helped Hamed to carry the 
beast—and very heavy it was 
—down the Wadi to meet him. 
By 6 P.M. we were back i 
camp. As a trophy the sheep 
was not very much indeed, 
but it had broken my run df 
bad luck. I only wished that 
I had taken to the Jeffery 
sooner. 

The hamla was in when we 
arrived, and we settled dow 
for the night in due course, 
while the falling wind moaned 
in the rocks far above ow 
heads, like a far-off Molian 
harp. 

We broke camp at 6.30 4m 
in a cold grey dawn, ad 
started off down the Maraheel. 
There was a very strong wind, 
which veered from north-west 
to south-west during the day. 
Taking out of the Maraheel by 
@ rough pass, we crossed a high 
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divide, and descended into one 
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ful, and he was as right as rain 


of the small affluent Wadis next day. 


which “‘ fed ’ the Wadi Habeeb. 
It was a cold and cheerless 
march, and the constant sheets 
of driving sand did not add to 
our comfort. To look for tracks 
in such weather was hopeless ; 
besides, we wanted to make 
Assiut by Saturday night, and 
had therefore to travel best 
foot foremost. 

There were a good many 
gazelle about. One, a kid, lost 
his head when he saw the 
camels, and came bounding past 
us within forty yards—a very 
pretty sight. The dogs had a 
course after him, but he natur- 
ally left them standing. We 
also put up a hare and two 
hagel or desert partridges, com- 
monly known as see-see. 

There were no cliffs to camp 
under, as the Wadi had wid- 
ened out. We had some diffi- 
culty in pitching camp in wind 
and flying sand when the hamla 
came up at 3.30 p.m. J. B.’s 
chest was very sore, as it had 
caught the sun during the 
previous day’s treks, and he 
had to doctor it with zine oint- 
ment. We were all suffering 
from cracked lips as well, but 
fortunately we had a common 
lipstick in the medicine-chest. 
One of the Sudanese complained 
of feeling unwell, so J. B. and 
I mixed up a dose of fifteen 
grains of aspirin with sixty 
drops of chlorodine, which we 
administered before an awe- 
struck audience of Bedawin, 
much to the patient’s gratifica- 
tion. As it turned out, the 
treatment was quite success- 


Towards evening the wind 
fell, and by dark it was calm 
again. The day was a dull 
one, on the whole, but we had 
made good time, and were well 
on our road. 

The morning broke bright 
and clear, with a good breeze 
from the west. We were up 
and away by 7 A.M., the hamla, 
as usual, following on behind 
us. J. B.’s chest was still 
worrying him, and the effect 
on his temper and conversa- 
tion was not good. 

The dogs put up another 
small ibex in a side Wadi, and 
pulled it down before we could 
get up to them. The meat, at 
least, was welcome. The dogs 
certainly improved marvellous- 
ly during the trip, and were 
much more trustworthy and 
clever at the end. 

We reached the Wadi Habeeb 
proper about 1 P.M., and halted 
to lunch off the usual sardines, 
which are a staple of desert 
food. 

Pushing on at 2.30, we rode 
down the Habeeb—a magnifi- 
cent Wadi, very like the Assiuti 
—until we came to an ideal 
camping - ground, under cliffs 
worn by weather into the sem- 
blance of huge buttresses; here 
we decided to pitch our tents. 
J. B. and I had a scout round 
with the dogs, but we picked 
up no tracks, except those of 
a hare. We followed these for 
a bit, but finally lost them in 
a very rocky stretch. The 
open rolling country was now 
definitely behind us, and we 
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were back in the region of deep 
Wadis and high cliffs. 

The hamla came in about 
5 P.M.; it was a delightful 
evening, as the camp was warm 
and sheltered, unlike the sting- 
ing sandstorm of the previous 
day. The men were happy with 
lots of food, firing, and water, 
and the steady murmur of 


We continued our march 
down the Habeeb. It was a 
lovely sunny day, with a fair 
amount of wind. We reckoned 
that we should reach the mouth 
of the Habeeb, where it joined 
the great horse-shoe running 
east from the Nile, about sun- 
set on Friday evening. This 
mouth of the Habeeb is marked 
by a long steep ridge, running 
north and south, called Gebel 
Fertilla. It is about twenty 
miles from Bozrah. We should 
thus have Saturday for the 
final trek in. The water was 
holding out very well. 

The only excitement during 
the morning’s trek was the 
capture of a hyrax by the dogs. 
We were riding quietly along, 
when suddenly Hawash darted 
off among a jumble of enormous 
boulders blocking the mouth 
of a small sidd. The other 
dogs followed with excited yelps. 
Next moment I caught a 
glimpse of a small brown animal 
like a rabbit. When J. B. and 
I had scrambled over the rocks 
to the dogs, we found them 
disputing violently over the 
body. 
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their high-pitched voices made 
a pleasant sound. The leaping 
flames from the hattub painted 
weird shapes on the cliffs be- 
hind. 

We turned in rather late, ag 
we sat and talked round a 
cheerful blaze. It was sad to 
think that there were only two 
more such evenings before us. 


The hyrax is a curious little 
animal, the ‘‘coney’”’ of the 
Bible. (This particular one 
didn’t find the ‘stony rocks” 
much of a ‘refuge ’’ from the 
dogs!) It has two great sabre- 
like teeth in the upper jaw, 
and the teeth are very strong, 
with sharp chisel edges. We 
skinned it, as the Pasha wanted 
the skull for the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Round where 
we made this kill were some of 
the biggest boulders I have 
ever seen in my wanderings. 

We trekked on for another 
hour, and halted for lunch and 
a rest. The Pasha went off 
up a side Wadi to the south, 
while J. B. and I tried one to 
the north. J. B. took his shot- 
gun, and we had an exciting 
and noisy hunt after a see-see 
partridge, which finally eluded 
us among the rocks, after hav- 
ing given one shot. It is 
almost impossible to get see 
sees to rise; they run just like 
rabbits among the rocks, and 
only take to wing as a very 
last resource. On the way 
back, coming down a very 
steep and rocky Wadi, the 
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two dogs which were with us 
put up a brace of small ibex. 
We could not get a shot, and 
they very quickly distanced 
the dogs over the rough ground. 
The Pasha had nothing to 
report. 

We paid ceremonial visits 
to the camp fires that evening. 
The men were all in good fettle, 
even the Motaire. The presence 
of Sheikh Selim, plus plenty of 
meat and water, had a very 
steadying effect on that rather 
turbulent tribe. 

Camp was broken bright and 
early next day, for we had 
twenty-five miles or so before 
us to Gebel Fertilla. We were 
clear away by 6.30 A.M. About 
an hour down the Wadi the 
dogs put up an ibex, which 
bolted up one of the most 
precipitous sidds I have ever 
seen. We barracked the camels, 
and J. B. followed him up, the 
Pasha and I coming on slowly 
behind, among immense boul- 
ders. The dogs bayed the 
ibex, but he broke before any 
one could get up to him; even 
the Ababdeh were hard put 
to it to get over the huge 
rocks. J. B. was now out of 
sight, up the sidd, so the 
Pasha and I stayed where we 
were, perched on the rocks. 
Suddenly I caught sight of 
the ibex crossing a neck away 
up at the head of the sidd, the 
dogs close behind. They turned 
him, and he came galloping 
along the face opposite to us, 
about 200 feet above our level, 
and 250 yards away. We 
Opened fire in turn, and the 
third bullet from the ‘300 
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Jeffery, which I was carrying, 
crumpled him up neatly. He 
fell stone dead about fifty feet, 
and jammed up against a 
boulder. 

J. B. joined us, livid with 
heat and rage. The ibex had 
passed quite close to him, but 
he had at that moment been 
intent on preserving his life 
by clinging fly-like to a per- 
pendicular cliff. He had then 
fallen, and smashed the back- 
sight of his rifle. In other 
words, he had done the work 
while we had bagged the ibex. 
We tried to soothe him by 
pointing out that he would 
not need his rifle again in all 
probability. We had rather a 
job getting the ibex down; 
his horns were just thirty 
inches —pitiably small, of 
course, but the largest we had 
seen. 

We left him for the hamla 
to pick up, and then sat down 
to ride. Sheikh Selim had 
joined the advance party for 
the day, a8 we were nearing 
the fringe of his own country, 
and it was his right to pilot 
us through. A long and tiring 
ride followed. The country 
changed as we neared the foot- 
hills; the Habeeb widened 
out to a mile or so, and cliffs 
were again replaced by bluffs. 
We halted for lunch in an 
open Wadi, and the hamla 
passed while we rested. We 
passed them again later, and 
spent the afternoon riding 
through interminable flats and 
shallow Wadis, devoid of vege- 
tation. Finally we off-saddled 
just at the mouth of the 
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Habeeb, looking out over the 
great horse-shoe. While we 
were waiting for the hamla 
to come in, J. B. and I climbed 
to a ridge, whence we saw the 
sun set in a blaze of crimson 
over a dark line which we knew 
to be the Reef. 

After dinner we paid off the 
hunters and the hamla, and 
presented the former with 
various odds and ends. Suli- 
man was delighted with a tool- 
pad containing various awls 
and so on, while Hussein re- 
joiced at an old cardigan 
waistcoat which I presented 
to him. His own garment—an 
old British Tommy’s khaki 
jacket—had got very torn and 
covered with blood from carry- 
ing game. 

The business over, Sheikh 
Selim appeared out of the 


shadows, dignified as ever, to 


proffer a request. Instead of 
making straight for Bozrah, 
he asked, would we make a 
detour to his village, situated 
on the north side of the big 
Wadi, and honour his poor 
house for.an hour? The hamla, 
he added, could go straight to 
Assiut vié Bozrah with the 
escort. 

It meant another ten miles 
or so to ride, but, after all, it 
was the least that we might 
do. The old man received our 
consent quietly, but one could 
see that he was vastly gratified 
all the same. I watched him 
when he got back to his fire. 
He spoke to one of his men, 
who at once rose, girt up his 
loins, and departed into the 
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gathering gloom. Such is pat. 
riarchal discipline ! 

We spent the rest of the 
evening packing rather sorroy.- 
fully. It was sad to think 
that the trip was nearly over, 
A heavy dew came dom, 
owing to the proximity of the 
Reef, before we turned in for 
the last night under canvas, 

We were off by 6.15 am, 
for we had a long ride befor 
us. The advance party con- 
sisted of Sheikh Selim, Hamed, 
Suliman, and three Ababdeb. 
All the rest joined the hanla, 
with orders to make straight 
for Assiut. 

A really boring trek fol- 
lowed. We trotted steadily 
along, hour after hour, across 
an open barren plain, making 
for a distant shoulder that 
never seemed to get any nearer. 
It was cold enough. The 
camels appeared to smell the 
Reef, and perked up a lot # 
we went on, though they wer 
by no means tucked up. Fo 
instance, they did not ly 
their necks on the grouni 
when they were barracked; 
when camels do so, it is a sue 
sign of distress. There wa 
no prospect of any game to be 
had. I got thoroughly sic 
of the sight of the Pashat 
back. 

Presently we picked up 0t 
verging camel tracks, ald 
then we crossed the track 
made by our cars going up 
how long ago! At long last 
we rounded the shouldet, 
now riding on a  well-usel 
road, and after another spél 
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we topped a rise, and saw 
Sheikh Selim’s village below 
us, ‘between the desert and 
the sown.” 

We dismounted to stretch 
cramped and stiffened limbs— 
it was now 11.30 A.M.—and re- 
mounted. Then, with banners 
flying, so to speak, we trotted 
in in great style. 

All the village was assembled 
in front of the Sheikh’s house, 
and every little window had a 
background of peering faces. 
Our desert dogs, terrified by 
the yelping pariahs, sought 
refuge under our camels, all 
except good old Hawash, who 
showed his teeth and gave 
back growl for growl. The 
Sheikh himself helped us to 
dismount in ceremonial fashion, 
and bade us enter in peace. 
We were soon sitting on very 


hard chairs, in a ring of vil- 
lage elders, in the courtyard, 
drinking very sweet milkless 
tea. The village schoolmaster, 
palpably very nervous, now 
rose and read an ode of wel- 


come, couched in Arabic so 
classical that I doubt if any 
one present understood more 
than an odd word here and 
there. However, we all ap- 
plauded politely when it was 
over, and the schoolmaster re- 
sumed his seat covered with 
gratification. 

There was a telephone (0 
tempora! O mores !) in Selim’s 
house, and the Commandant 
of Police at Assiut was rung 
up. He promised to send out 
@ Car to meet us at once. 

So we departed, after hand- 
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shaking all round, leaving the 
Sheikh a proud and happy 
man, for had he not entertained 
the great English Pasha (not to 
speak of his illustrious com- 
panions) under his roof? Amid 
a chorus of farewells and bark- 
ing dogs we took the road again, 
escorted by Selim to the limits 
of the village. He sat on his 
camel, waving at intervals, until 
we were out of sight. Ave atque 
vale, Sheikh Selim ! 

We rode on through the cul- 
tivation, grateful to the eye 
after the glare of the sands, 
along the canal banks which 
here serve as roads. I was 
rather afraid that my camel 
would make a dash for the 
water when he saw it, and 
was prepared to hurl myself 
off hurriedly to avoid an 
involuntary bath. However, 
neither he nor the others seemed 
very much interested in the vari- 
ous pools, and a very slight tug 
at the head-rope was sufficient 
to keep him in check. I would 
have thought that the beasts 
would have been much more 
thirsty. 

After half an hour’s ride we 
saw two cars approaching. 
They turned out to have been 
sent by the Commandant, so 
we dismounted and transferred 
ourselves to them. Hamed 
took charge of the camels, with 
orders to bring them along. 
Another half-hour’s very bumpy 
going, and we crossed the Bar- 
rage once again, and entered 
Assiut. 

The Rest House was ready 
for us, and we did full justice 
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to the iced beer provided at 
lunch. The hamla arrived in 
about 5 P.M., and we unpacked 
and sorted stores and kit for 
the rail journey. Then we 
each revelled in a boiling hot 
bath and a shave, dressing 
again in those garments of 
civilisation which we had left 
behind to await our return. 
Sheriff cooked us a final dinner, 
‘and a very good one it was. 
Sadly we bade farewell to 
Suliman and his men, and to 
the patrol. The former, true 
sons of the desert, would not 
spend even one night in the 
town. After buying a few 
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necessaries such as tea, sugar, 
and flour, they set off to camp 
somewhere on the edge of the 
desert. The next day they were 
due to start on the long leisurely 
trek back to Qosseir. We 
parted with many handshakes, 
and hopes—‘‘ May Allah will 
it ! ’—for another trip one day. 

At 10.15 P.M. we boarded the 
Cairo express, and parted on 
the platform of Cairo station 
the next morning, our riding 
done. 


The praise be to camels that bore us, 
To hunters who led us each day, 
And likewise to Isis and Horus, 
And Pan, who have opened our Way! 
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ABOUT MONKEYS. 


BY TEKRI. 


MULARAM came to me quite 
by accident in the Rest Dak 
Bungalow of a small cantonment 
in Assam. Iwas wantingahandy 
man to take with me to the 
forests which extend around the 
Lushai Hills, where we were to 
extract timber. One of the 
members of the company 
strongly advised me to have 
nothing to do with him. In 
appearance he was sturdily 
built, aged about forty, had 
the typical Mongolian features, 
and was anything but good- 
looking. The only testimonial 
he possessed was his discharge 
from the Army. At first I 


hesitated, then finally decided 
that it would be fair to give 
the man a trial. 

During the first few days he 
did not impress me favourably 
owing to his slowness, but time 
being short it was impossible 


to change. The journey for 
the first fifty miles was done 
in a Ford car, and thence by 
native boats for about one 
hundred miles up the river. 
We had to eat, sleep, and 
live in the boat, which was 
covered by chitai mats; and 
the method of propulsion being 
by poling only, the journey 
lasted from eight to ten days, 
according to the state of the 
current and the skill of the 
boatmen. 

At the forest camp, which 
consisted of bamboo and mat 


huts, Mularam showed that 
although he was slow he could 
make one really comfortable. 
He was excellent in domestic 
affairs, kept the cook and his 
mate up to the scratch, and 
always had things just how one 
wanted them. This standard 
of efficiency he maintained the 
whole time he was with me. 
He was a man of extremely 
sound judgment, as I soon 
learned, and we had numerous 
small adventures, two of which 
struck me as being curious. 

I had two 12-bore guns and 
a .303 short Lee-Enfield rifle. 
The two guns were nearly 
always in use to supplement 
the tinned food by Jungle fowl 
and occasionally wild pig. The 
fowl were more or less easy to 
obtain, as they would come 
down to the river’s edge to 
water, and one took a running 
shot from the boat, which at 
times was moving with the 
stream at a fair speed. When 
going against the stream, al- 
though practically motionless, 
one was invariably too far away, 
or at such an angle as to make 
a shot difficult. Despite my 
very ordinary shooting, I was 
always well supplied for the 
cook pot. One of the guns 
had a kink, which made it less 
reliable than the other until 
one got the hang of it, but once 
having got the hang of it, it 
was as good as its fellow. 
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These guns were in the hands 
of Mularam for care and safe 
keeping, and I have never seen 
anyone who took such a pride 
in his charge. As soon as we got 
back to camp, he would hand 
the day’s shoot over to the 
cook, see that I had everything 
required, and then before think- 
ing of himself would solemnly 
sit down, take the guns to 
pieces, and thoroughly clean, 
oil, and put them away in a 
place he had himself con- 
structed. This was his usual 
procedure at all hours unless 
told to do otherwise, but the 
guns always got their share of 
attention before himself. He 
seldom talked, unless spoken 
to, and when he did it was in 
the way of modest advice. 

The men employed by us on 
the forest work were keen 
shikaris. They frequently asked 
for the loan of a gun to shoot 
pig, and never failed to return 
to camp with a good specimen ; 
and, of course, everyone had 
a share. Pig were not easy to 
obtain. The forest, being mainly 
comprised of thick bamboos, 
through which one had almost 
to cut one’s way, did not lend 
itself too often to a clear 
shot. Away in the forest, while 
one saw marks of all kinds of 
wild animals, it was very, 
very seldom we saw the animals 
themselves. 

One morning, to my surprise, 
the men asked for a gun to 
shoot monkey. I did not agree, 
for although I had never seen 
a monkey shot, I had heard 
what a terrible thing it was to 
hear the cries of one. After 
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a@ long argument the men said 
that the pig were getting a bit 
wise, and they expected that 
further expeditions would be 
futile ; that in their own coun- 
try they ate monkey, and that 
they would be glad of some 
solid food. 

Mularam stood listening with- 
out a word to say until I, after 
much consideration, decided to 
let the men have the gun. As 
he hesitated to comply with 
my instructions to hand the 
gun and so many cartridges 
over, I asked him why. He 
explained. He did not object 
to the men chopping monkey, 
only that should they be suc- 
cessful in bagging one or two 
the gun would be useless—a 
spell would be cast on it. 

At this extraordinary state- 
ment I laughed, and asked in 
what manner the gun would be 
affected. He shook his head 
slowly, and said that although 
the gun would function me- 
chanically, it would be useless 
to shoot with for about three 
months, and a sheer waste of 
rounds. I argued that such a 
thing was impossible, and that 
nothing short of bodily damage 
would affect it. He shook his 
head again, said nothing more, 
and strolled away to hand the 
gun over. He appeared really 
upset, and remained quiet all 
the day. Evening came with 
the return of the men and two 
large monkeys, one of which 
I had the misfortune to hear 
when it was shot, which 
made me regret what I had 
done. 

There was much rejoicing in 
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the camp at the sight of these 
two animals, and on attempting 
to pick one up I was astounded 
to find it much heavier than a 
man, although it was half the 
size. 

The men asked if I would 
partake of a portion for dinner, 
and undertook to cook it for 
me. I thanked them, and said 
I did not fancy their excellent 
dish, but that I would join 
them round the camp fire after 
dinner and watch them enjoy- 
ing it. They were delighted. 
The man carrying the gun and 
the unexpended rounds handed 
both over to Mularam, who had 
been looking on with a very 
long face. He came towards 
me, carefully nursing the 
weapon, and finally settled 
down to clean, oil, and put it 
away. I asked him if there 
had been any damage done, 
which question he answered 
in the negative, but said that 
time would show. I personally 
examined the gun, found it 
intact and in good work- 
ing order. Mularam’s attitude 
puzzled me, and there and 
then I decided to watch if its 
shooting was affected in any 
way. I had not long to wait, 
as I made a point of using this 
gun on my next trip up the 
river, which lasted some days. 
_ 48 usual, most of the shoot- 
ing was from the boat, and 
whenever Mularam saw me 
pick up a gun to have a shot 
he invariably had a good look 
to see which one I used. I 
must admit that there was a 
considerable amount of truth 
im what he had warned me 
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would happen. Hasy shots at 
fowl on the river-side with 
both barrels at almost point- 
blank range not only failed to 
hit, but on one occasion the 
birds were not in the least bit 
perturbed, actually running 
away only a few yards and 
returning at once. 

The only sympathy I got 
from Mularam was a serious 
look and a quiet shake of the 
head full of the meaning of 
“I told you so,” although he 
never said it. I am at a com- 
plete loss to know why this 
“spell” worked on the gun, 
but the fact remains that it 
did, and there was nothing 
mechanically wrong. Also this 
curious thing did cease some- 
where about the time he said 
it would, which is all the more 
remarkable. I have often won- 
dered if anyone else has had 
a similar experience. He could 
not explain it himself, but said 
he knew that it was so. 

Some time after the curious 
happening to the gun I was 
out in the forests planning 
new drag paths to make the 
dragging easier and less dan- 
gerous for the elephants, when 
on a long very steep hill I 
came across a small pond. 
This was situated about a 
couple of miles from the water 
edge along the path we had 
prepared, or rather were about 
to prepare, but in a direct line 
only about a mile. The hills 
here towered up almost a thou- 
sand feet above the river, and 
the incline gradually got worse 
the higher one went into the 
forest, until it became im- 
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possible to climb at all. This 
pond, measuring only about 
thirty yards square, was at 
the highest workable part of 
the incline, and small deep 
waterways commenced just be- 
low it, but were in no way 
connected with it. The bam- 
boos were as thick and as 
dense as in other parts of the 
forest, and it struck me as 
most extraordinary that a pond 
could possibly form there. That 
any living person could have 
gone to the trouble to excavate 
a small piece of the hill so far 
from water was impossible, 
besides requiring considerable 
amount of labour. The whole 
valley of the river and the 
surrounding hills were without 
any human inhabitant, and it 
would: have been asking for 
trouble ?had any one ever 
thought of camping there. If 
they had, why select a spot so 
inaccessible, so far away in a 
dense bamboo forest, and so 
far from water? However, 
there it was, situated on a 
steep incline, shut in by the 
dense trees and bamboos. I 
came to the conclusion that 
it had been a natural forma- 
tion. I might never have come 
across this pond had I not 
been planning out a drag path 
which required the very careful 
and continuous use of a pris- 
matic compass, and measure- 
ments by pacing, and finally 
rough recording in my book. 
The men had gone out that 
morning and felled a tree on 
the edge of this pond, although 
they did not previously know 
of its existence. 

I might have ignored the 


pond had it not only that 
morning been visited by Sam. 
bur, as the marks about showed, 
These interested me intensely, 
and I followed the marks some 
distance into the forest, until 
I thought I was lost, not having 
taken the trouble to take bear. 
ings on the compass in my 
keenness. I found my way 
back to the pond by the sound 
of the fellers working on the 
tree near it. The pond wa 
drying up, and only had about 
a foot of water in the very 
middle, which apparently was 
enough to attract animals there, 
Having taken very careful bear- 
ings of it, and the easiest way 
to’ the river, I returned t 
camp and plotted the position 
on the Survey Map, which 
itself was incomplete, and only 
gave one a very rough idea of 
the country. I called Mularam 
and informed him of my find, 
and told him as the moon 
would be up and bright a 
about ten o’clock, I intended 
to go back to the pond and 
stay all night if necessary i 
the hopes of getting a Sambur, 
and that he would accompaly 
me. He showed no signs of 
elation, but at once started 
getting the gun (but not the 
one that had misbehaved itself 
before) ready, also the rifle in 
case of accidents and the best 
buck shot we had. 

We decided to make a start 
for the pond about eight o’clock 
when it was quite dark, # 
that we would be used to the 
pitch darkness of the foreti 
by the time the moon started 
to show over the high hill 
around, when we would 
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able to see;-fairly well.. We We sat down both facing the 
crossed the river in a boat same way, and had been sitting 
about a mile below the camp, thus, not daring even to whis- 
tied it up, and set off into the per, listening to the approach 
forest. At first we could hardly of the animal, when during one 
see at all, and the utmost care of the dead silence intervals 
had to be taken not to make there was a loud crack of a 
a noise. The path became less stick just behind us. We both 
defined, and the compass had spun round and waited, but 
to be resorted to, but was not it was not repeated, and we 
much use. Having a good could not see anything. We, 
picture of the line in my mind, however, were taking no risks, 
we eventually got to the place and sat back to back. I had 
to turu towards the pond. the gun and Mularam the rifle. 
We had hardly done so when The approach of the animal 
away up the hill we heard the was very slow, and we were 
distinct noise which might be getting on tenter-hooks, but 
caused by a Sambur coming after about another half an 
down through the bamboos. hour we could discern the 
There was a crashing noise, foliage of the bamboos waving 
followed by intense silence. in the air as the beast forced 
This was repeated every few its way through. And then 
seconds, and the noise got that awful silence. We care- 
nearer and nearer. We hurried fully got in kneeling positions, 
on as fast as we could in the and again both faced the pond, 
dim light now showing through expecting at any moment to 
the thick foliage overhead. The see a fine Sambur walk into 
moon was rising over the it. The animal (if indeed there 
hills, and eventually reached ever was a Sambur there) did 
the pond. The pond looked not hurry for the water, but 
strangely different in this sub- brushed itself against the 
dued light, and very weird in- crashed foliage of the fallen 
deed. We crossed it and sat tree as if cleaning itself first. 
on the side opposite to that We could make out the foliage 
from which we could hear the being brushed about. Then 
animal approaching. It was silence again. I thought my 
still far away, but undoubtedly knee-cap would break. It 
coming to the pond. We had pained terribly through being 
@ look round for a suitable so long with the weight of my 
Place to take up a good posi- body on it, but I dared not 
tion, and the only one was move at such a crucial moment. 
beside the stump of the tree We then heard from the direc- 
felled that morning. The trees tion of the animal which we 
ia this forest are of enormous could not see, though not more 
girth and long boles, and there- than fifteen yards from it, a 
fore unclimbable, and the bam- shrill little whinnying noise ; 

were impossible, so we and I cursed inwardly that it 
had to stay where we were. must be a doe with a youngster, 
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and all our trouble had been 
for nothing. There was then 
@ most appalling silence, broken 
after what seemed five minutes 
by a sharp shrill little “‘ kook ”’ 
immediately in front of us 
across the pond. We could 
see nothing, and this “ kook ” 
was followed by another “kook ” 
slightly to the right of the 
first and again and again, 
each time more to the right 
until all round us in rapid 
succession. No sooner had the 
“‘kooking ’’ completed the circle 
than the bamboos round us 
and round the pond were 
swarmed up by hundreds of 
monkeys. The air seemed alive 
with them, swaying wildly in 
the bamboos. We jumped up 
ready for an attack, and within 
a few yards of where we had 
been kneeling there was a 


noise I shall always remember. 
It was the savage snarling and 


swearing of a very large 
monkey. The noise it made 
was terrific. In its rage it 
shook and shook the big 
branches of the felled tree and 
put the fear of God into us. I 
pulled Mularam to the middle 
of the pond, where we stood 
back to back not knowing 
what to do, and expecting 
every second to be attacked by 
the hundreds of monkeys. Mul- 
aram was excellent. He did 
not get excited at all. He 
quietly said, “‘We are sur- 
rounded by monkeys, Sahib, 
and the best thing is to stand 
here and do nothing. If they 
think we are afraid they will 
attack us at once. If we 
remain quiet they will not 
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harm us. If they are the 

of monkey I think they am 
we will be all right, provide 
we are patient.” Whateve 
the type, I was not in the mood 
to trust this swearing may 
around us. The big felloy 
had come to within a fey 
yards of me, but I could not 
see him. His snarls were really 
terrible, and I could not stick 
standing there and allowing 
the wretch to come up to me 
So I said, “I am going to fir, 
Mularam, at this big fellow; 
he is getting too close,” and 
as I spoke put up my gun & 
take aim, but before I could 
put my finger on the trigga 
Mularam had swung round and 
nearly knocked the gun out of 
my hands. There was a terrific 
din at the raising of the gm 
At the same moment Mularam 
shouted, “ Don’t shoot. Dont 
shoot, Sahib.” The whole ai 
seemed full of flying monkey 
and hideous noises. So I é& 
cided that Mularam was right, 
and told him to use the but 
of his rifle and I would wm 
the butt of my gun if they 
did attempt to attack. We 
stood back to back again i 
a foot of water, and the ai 
got calmer. The big fellov, 
however, was intensely annoyel, 
and came nearer again. I told 
Mularam it was useless standing 
there all night, that we ba 
better do something before! 
was tempted to have anothe 
try at the big fellow. # 
apparently thought so too, ail 
advised edging our way outd 
the pond. We edged ever# 
slowly, but the big fellow 
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almost in the only exit we 
knew of, and our movement 
created a fresh din. As it 
appeared he would stick there, 
before Mularam realised what 
I intended, I quickly bent 
down, picked up a large clod 
of damp earth, and hurled it 
as hard as I could at where 
the big fellow appeared to be. 
It had the desired result, for 
the big fellow took a flying 
leap the opposite way to avoid 
the clod, and thus let us into 
the path leading away. Trees, 
bamboos, and monkeys filled 
the air once more, but we 
walked out at an ordinary 
pace, as we could not possibly 
do more in the difficult path. 
We had a long way to go to 
reach the river and safety and 
@ most difficult path to tra- 
verse. The hundreds of mon- 
keys kept pace with us by 
springing from bamboo to bam- 
boo on each side of the path, 
80 we were not too certain of 
not yet having an encounter 
with them. The big monkey 
apparently did not assist in 
escorting us out of the forest, 
and for this I was heartily 
glad. We eventually arrived 
at the river, unhitched our 
boat, and returned to camp 
about midnight, very disap- 
pointed and tired. The next 
morning Mularam pointed out 
to me that the same monkeys 
were still hanging about at 
the point we had left the 
forest, so that we would not 
return. In reply to my ques- 
tion as to how and why these 
monkeys surprised us, Mularam 
explained that these particular 
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monkeys look upon deer of all 
kinds as great friends, and 
where the deer is likely to 
run into danger the monkeys 
will warn it and then take its 
place and worry the enemy of 
the deer. He asked me to 
listen later in the day to 
monkeys chattering out in the 
forest, and explained that they 
were wolrying a tiger or pan- 
ther, which was a favourite 
pastime of theirs besides warn- 
ing the deer in the forest of 
danger. It is, therefore, to 
my mind certain that on the 
night we went to the pond the 
monkeys were aware of our 
presence as soon as we entered 
the forest. The big monkey 
probably was responsible for 
the sound which we thought 
to be the Sambur, while the 
hundreds of smaller monkeys 
quietly surrounded us. The 
cracking of the stick behind us 
was apparently caused by a 
monkey taking up its position. 
We must have been surrounded 
for nearly an hour before we 
became aware of the fact. 
Mularam saved the situation 
when he prevented me from 
firing at the big monkey. Had . 
I done so they probably would 
have attacked us, and we cer- 
tainly stood a very poor chance 
of warding off so many. The 
cleverness of the monkeys in 
imitating the approach of a 
Sambur and the wonderful 
way they took up their positions 
around us, is one of the most 
remarkable things I have wit- 
nessed. With any other than 
Mularam I should have fared 
badly indeed. 








ONE frequently sees articles 
in the popular periodicals 
about “‘ the Romance ” of some- 
thing or other—the Romance of 
the Early Settlers, of Placer 
Mining, of Fur Trapping, and 
so forth—and each time I 
notice these I am led to wonder 
whether the participants them- 
selves really found their life 
romantic, or whether, on the 
other hand, this alleged romance 
is not chiefly a figment of the 
writers’ and readers’ minds, 
produced by surveying other 
people’s hardships from the 
arm-chair of Comfort. 

It is just the same with any 
sphere of individual activity 
in which men adventure out 
into the world’s lonely spaces 
to win their living amidst 
danger and discomfort. Kip- 
ling invests with a maximum 
of blood and mystery his 
** Rhyme of the Three Sealers ”’ 
in order to cast a glamour of 
romance over the life of the 
seal-hunter of the ‘Smoky Seas.’ 
But I wonder how much 
romance the sealer saw in it ? 
I myself have sailed the ‘ Smoky 
Seas ’—in fact the tales I have 
to tell were enacted on their 
shores—and I have met some 
of the former pelagic sealers. 
Pelagic sealing (by which is 
meant shooting seals in the 
open sea) and sea-otter hunting, 
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I may say, were their legiti- 
mate and ostensible pursuits, 
But they enlivened these by 
occasional descents upon the 
forbidden seal rookeries of 
Robben Island, the Commander 
Islands, and the Pribyloffs, 
where, if they were lucky, they 
were able to poach pelts by 
the hundred, even by the thou- 
sand, by clubbing the seals on 
the head in droves—a much 
simpler and more wholesale 
business than shooting them 
one by one as they swam in 
the sea. But if they were 
wnlucky, they stood to lose 
their lives under the rifles of 
the Aleuts, or to find their 
ships and their personal liberty 
forfeit in the hands of the 
Russian or American Govern- 
ments. And for those who 
escaped either of these fates 
the old hungry sea was always 
lying in wait. Most of the 
boats engaging in this trade 
ended in shipwreck, and at 
least half of the sealers died 
either by drowning, or from 
exposure when wrecked, or by 
shooting. I have not heard 
of any who made fortunes 
from it. Did these men find 
the life romantic? I cannot 
imagine so. Doubtless they 
liked its freedom and advel- 
ture, the excitement of the 
hunt, and the element of hazard 
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about it all; but it was a 
hard life, and these were rough 
fellows, and romance, surely, 
was a thing not within their 
ken. 

I find that my dictionary 
defines romance as ‘‘ a blending 
of the heroic, the marvellous, 
the mysterious, and the imagi- 
native in actions, manners, 
ideas, language, or literature.” 
Well, I will confess I have met 
miners, sealers, and other men 
from ‘outside’? who, under 
these terms, could be said to 
have the elements of romance 
about them, for in their more 
vehement moments their lan- 
guage was certainly “ a blending 
of the marvellous, the mysteri- 
ous, and the imaginative.” I 
will confess, however, that this 
definition does not appeal to 
me. If I were to coin one for 
myself, I would say that 
romance is the stained-glass 
screen of our fancy, which 
separates the comfort of civil- 
isation from the discomfort of 
the Outer Wastes; and tints 
with an unreal glamour the 
vision of those within, when 
they gaze through it upon the 
lives of their more restless and 
venturesome brethren outside. 

Well, there is no romance 
about the stories I have to 
tell; for the romance with 
which Kipling invested his 
‘Smoky Seas’ has long since 
faded away. The intrepid sea- 
otter hunters have disappeared 
for lack of otters, which their 
ruthless efforts over thirty years 
have served virtually to exter- 
minate; while pelagic sealing 
has been banned by inter- 
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national law; so that there is 
nothing left to lure the ven- 
turesome fortune-hunter into 
the Smoky Seas. And yet more 
men sail those seas than ever 
before; but they go for pur- 
poses so closely allied with 
those pestilent things Business 
and Finance that no one could 
possibly have the bad taste to 
find anything romantic about 
them. For they go to the 
great salmon fisheries of Kam- 
chatka, the development of 
which began after the Russo- 
Japanese War, and which now 
support vast modern canneries, 
which supply a large propor- 
tion of the “tinned salmon ” 
that you see in the shops. 
And who would strain their 
eyesight looking through a 
stained-glass screen at people 
who travel over the Outer 
Wastes in their thousands with 
shiploads of gear and machinery, 
for the baneful purpose of cap- 
turing fish in hundreds of thou- 
sands, chopping them up, and 
pushing them into little tin 
cans? Assuredly no one. If 
you had to look at such people 
at all you would hunt for an 
untinted pane, through which 
you could view them plainly 
in all their callous materialism. 

I am therefore tendering you 
one of these untinted panes, 
through which, should you care 
to gaze, you may see me, one 
glorious June evening in 1914, 
steaming out of the Japanese 
port of Hakodate on the good 
ship Kolimsk, bound for the 
fisheries of Kamchatka. I 
would be more precise and 
say “the canneries,” were it 
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not that the particular one 
at which I was to spend my 
summer did not yet exist. On 
the 12th of May there had 
sailed from Yokohama the Rus- 
sian steamer Vladimir, carrying 
the material for the cannery 
buildings—steel and corrugated 
iron,—a complete outfit of mod- 
ern American salmon - canning 
machinery, timber for the floors, 
and tinplate for making the 
tins. All this had to be con- 
veyed to Kamchatka, landed, 
the buildings erected, the ma- 
chinery set up and working, 
within the space of two months, 
for by that time the “run” 
of salmon would begin. My 
mission was connected with this 
ship; and as I had heard in 
Hakodate that ice had been 
reported along the west coast 
of Kamchatka late in May, so 
thick as to prevent communica- 
tion with the shore, I found 
some interest in speculating 
on the prospects of her venture, 
for her destination lay on that 
same west coast. 

My mission, briefly, was to 
watch the work at the cannery, 
and in particular the operation 
of “canning” the fish, on 
behalf of certain financial in- 
terests in London. For certain 
top-hatted, black-coated, un- 
picturesque business men, away 
back in our humdrum old City, 
had been rash enough to lend a 
good deal of financial aid to 
this venture; and as their 
securities for this loan were 
chiefly of an intangible nature, 
and even to a large extent 
were stil] swimming about hap- 
pily in the depths of the sea, 
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they charged me with the task 
of seeing that as much ag 
possible of this portion of their 
security —the salmon — were 
caught and put neatly, cleanly, 
and as appetisingly as possible, 
into tins; for on the volume 
and selling value of this tinned 
salmon the early return of their 
capital largely depended. 

We have often heard what 
a cold, shrewd, grasping, ¢al- 
culating person our City finan- 
cier is; and, even with the 
milder species found in charge 
of branch banks, some of uw 
have, perhaps, experienced diffi- 
culties in pledging perfectly 
good security against the most 
trifling financial accommoda- 
tion. Am TI right? Well, here 
we have a bunch of glib 
tongued Russians from 8 
Petersburg, who come to some 
of the hardest-headed of our 
merchant bankers, spin them 
@ yarn about some fish away 
on the other side of the world 
in the Smoky Seas, and succeed 
in pledging these unseen, wi- 
caught, unconsenting fish to our 
City magnates for many thow 
sands of pounds. I hope you 
will pardon me if I digress to 
the extent of remarking that 
I think it’s the limit ! 

And yet this is the type of 
incident over which many 
writers would cunningly en- 
deavour to divert your eye t0 
the stained-glass portion of out 
screen; but as you and I are 
agreed that Romance and Busi- 
ness cannot possibly co-exist; 
I trust that you have your eyé 
still firmly glued to your ul 
tinted pane. 
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I am still on the Kolimsk, 
put by this time Hakodate’s 
Gibraltar-like hill is far away 
on the eastern sky-line, gilded 
py the rays of the setting 
sun, for we are heading 
round the western coast of 
the Hokkaido, to enter the 
Okhotsk Sea by the La 
Perouse Strait. 

The good ship Kolimsk, of 
about 2000 tons, belonged to 
@ pre-war organisation known 
as the Russian Volunteer Fleet, 
whose chief activity in these 
waters was to send ships every 
summer to the Russian fishing, 
fur-trading, gold-mining, and 
administrative posts—‘“‘or so 
near thereto as the ship may 
safely get’’—of the Okhotsk 
Sea, the Kamchatka coasts, 
and even as far as the mouth 
of the Kolyma River in the 
Arctic Ocean. The Kolimsk’s 
passenger list was thus com- 
posed chiefly of master fisher- 
men, fur-traders, and officials 
in the first class, and colonists 
and hired hands in the steerage 
—all of a somewhat exotic 
appearance, but particularly the 
latter with their great fur caps 
and high boots. Our decks 
spoke still more eloquently of 
our outlandish destinations, 
having on them, in the forward 
well, two large sharp-prowed 
Japanese fishing scows lashed 
one above the other, and two 
Motor-launches; and in the 
after well, two more fishing 
Scows, “knocked down” and 
stowed flat, three squat Japan- 
ese lighters nested one above 
the other, four cows, and two 
horses. We did not wear our 
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smart white flannels and deck- 
shoes on this trip. 

One of the fascinations of the 
voyage between Japan and 
Kamchatka has always been 
to me the charming atmosphere 
of uncertainty about it all. 
In the first place, there are no 
lighthouses; the charts are 
full of errors, and the seas are 
beset with constant fogs. If 
the fog is not around the ship 
obscuring your vision, it is a 
few miles off obscuring the 
land. Its most exasperating 
form, perhaps, is to lie “ lifted ”’ 
about fifty feet above the 
water, letting you see that 
land is there, but obscuring 
its sky-line from recognition. 
Then, if you travel along the 
Kuril Islands, as I have always 
done, you know that practically 
the whole tide-flow of the 
Okhotsk Sea has to pass in 
and out between these islands, 
causing currents at times as 
fast as five and six knots, 
which, even at some miles off, 
are apt to produce a strong 
“set ’’ on the course of ships. 
On the present voyage, to add 
to all this, I learned that the 
good ship Kolimsk had not 
been docked for eighteen months 
and was very foul, which took 
about a knot and a half off 
her speed, and made her very 
slow on the helm. 

You will see from this that 
there was about this kind of 
voyage none of that monoton- 
ous certainty that takes all the 
salt out of life on a passenger 
liner. Moreover, on the Kam- 
chatka voyage, your captain 
and officers are usually unable 
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to climb that unsociable pedestal 
of esoteric superiority that is 
made available to their con- 
fréres on the liner by their 
exasperatingly precise and con- 
stant knowledge as to just what 
speed she’s doing, what the 
“slip” is, the length of the 
day’s run, and the ship’s exact 
position. Oh,no! Your Kam- 
chatka-faring skipper and his 
staff have usually to stay down 
on the same sociable plane of 
optimistic ignorance as your- 
self; for having been unable 
to take an “ observation ” for 
several days owing to fog and 
cloud, and being unable to get 
a recognisable landfall, and not 
knowing what the “set” of 
the current amounts to, they 
know little more about the 
ship’s actual position than you 
do. Of course, they have over 
you the advantage afforded 
them by their dead reckoning ; 
but, as you doubtless know, 
all that a dead reckoning can 
aim to achieve is to form an 
estimate of where you ought 
to be; and that, on these un- 
certain seas, is apt to be quite 
a different thing from knowing 
where you are, particularly if 
you happen to be towing along 
a miniature Sargasso Sea on 
your ship’s bottom. 

Thus it fell that when, on 
our fourth day out, having 
seen nothing of the sun for 
several days, we got our first 
sight of the Kurils, there 
was considerable speculation as 
to which island it might be. It 
was regular Okhotsk weather ; 
the thermometer had dropped 
twenty-five degrees immedi- 
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ately we entered the Okhotg 
Sea, and still hovered ju 
over freezing point; the sky 
was overcast with low-lyj 
clouds, under which the gq 
showed leaden grey. In this 
dark setting the island a 
peared all white; and, having 
high precipitous sides and 4 
flat top, it suggested to ones 
mind some vast iceberg. Th 
captain—who, incidentally, had 
never been in these wate 
before—estimated it to be Chir. 
inkotan; in which case we 
must be some twenty-five miles 
farther east than our deal 
reckoning showed. About thre 
hours later, however, we sighted 
another island on our starboan 
bow, and shortly afterward 
further land showed up beyond 
it to the eastward. The near 
island appeared high and wa 
thought to be conical, though 
its summit was hidden by th 
clouds. This island was judged 
to be Makanrushir, and tha 
beyond it Onekotan. On bear 
ings taken a few hours late, 
however, it was decided that 
the conical island was Chirit 
kotan, and the land beyond it 
Ekarma, the flat white island 
first sighted being thus appar 
ently Raikoké. And, assumilg 
this to be correct, we wet 
forty miles out of our reckoned 
course ! 

Did I not tell you these a 
fascinating seas to travel ? And 
that your skipper in the Smo 
Seas cannot get away with aly 
of that “swank” of hight 
knowledge which your braié 
bedecked captain on a passe 
ger liner is so wont to affect! 
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Who of you, for instance, can 
cdlaim—travelling, let us say, on 
a P. & O. mail boat—to have 
pored over the charts with the 
captain and the mate, and lent 
your aid in hazarding guesses 
as to the ship’s approximate 
whereabouts, as I and another 
privileged passenger did on 
our gallant old sea-ranger the 
Kolimsk? I see no hands 
raised. 

It can hardly be wondered 
at, however, that sea-faring 
men have little love for the 
Okhotsk, and I have met several 
who heartily cursed it. With 
its grey skies and leaden waters, 
it seems almost always to wear 
an aspect of gloom; while its 
fogs, its currents, its drift- 
ice and its storms make it, to 
the navigator, a region of per- 
petual anxiety and danger. 
Shut off on the north, east, and 
west by some of the coldest 
sections of the inhabited earth, 
and barred to the south by 
the treacherous Kurils, it is, 
a8 it were, a hermit sea: 
sullen, inhospitable, and aloof. 
Oceasionally, of course, the 
sun succeeds in mustering suffi- 
cient strength to drive apart 
the pall of cloud and illuminate 
the scene; and glorious days 
those are. But, somehow, the 
sombre - hearted old Okhotsk 
Seems to grudge them; and 
even on its brightest days 
you would almost invariably 
see its fog-banks lurking low 
on the horizon, as if greedy to 
retum and claim their own 
again. Thus it happens that 
those who travel these waters 
usually get their views of the 
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land somewhat vaguely and 
mysteriously, through the long 
narrow rift between sky and 
sea. Broad low-lying clouds 
above, leaden waters beneath, 
and between them, stretching 
into the hazes of distance, a 
long line of snow-streaked hills, 
dark grey and white amid the 
pale greys above and below, 
their heads in the clouds and 
their feet in the gathering sea- 
mist. 

It was in this way that we 
got our first sight of Kam- 
chatka. It was shortly before 
noon on our fifth day out, and 
a typical grey Okhotsk day. 
At first we could see only a 
long irregular line of indigo, 
flecked with white. Then, as 
we approached, this gradually 
took form, and developed into 
a wide and fascinating land- 
scape. To the south, sharp 
cliffs rising to a high headland, 
beyond which a steep moun- 
tainous coast showed faintly 
in the pale grey distance. In 
front of us a high level ridge 
flanked the sea and tapered 
away in shallow headlands to 
the northward, its entire base 
set with long deep banks of 
frozen snow which lined the 
water’s edge. Toward the 
centre this ridge swelled gradu- 
ally into sloping foothills, which, 
in turn, rose to a majestic mass 
of snow- decked crag - riven 
mountains, which thrust for- 
bidding heights far into the 
clouds. Deep ravines broke 
from this mass, cleaving the 
rugged slopes and gently part- 
ing the foothills to gain their 
way to the sea; and one of 

U 
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these, about the middle of the 
scene, debouched into a broad 
and pleasant valley, which made 
a wide depression through the 
coastal ridge. 

Towards the mouth of this 
valley our ship’s course was 
shortly turned, and soon objects 
on shore began to be discern- 
ible. First, two large mounds 
of white, gleaming on the sand- 
hills by the sea-shore, and, to 
the right of these, the low black 
roofs of some buildings on the 
farther side. Then, as we gazed, 
we were treated to a beautiful 
sight. The kindly landward 
breeze, parting the clouds over 
the shore, opened a rift by 
which a shaft of sunlight was 
able to break through. Thus 
in the midst of this mono- 
chrome in greys, a moving 
patch of delicate luminous col- 
our suddenly appeared, spread- 
ing across the flat base of that 
grassy valley, and revealing, 
on its pale green carpet, tiny 
dotted log cabins, then gleam- 
ing for a few moments on the 
waters of a river, and throwing 
into sharp relief the dark green 
of scrub-pine thickets along its 
banks. Only for a brief space 
did this vision last; then, just 
as our patch of sunlight began 
to climb the hillsides, the clouds 
closed quickly over it and all 
Was grey again. 

The scene was not a new one 
to me, for I had spent the 
previous summer at a conces- 
sion a few miles farther up the 
coast, but I was glad to}jfind 
that it still held all of its original 
fascination. Partly, I suppose, 
it was the knowledge that one 





had stepped over the rim of 
civilisation into the midst of 
nature; untamed, unconven- 
tionalised, unorganised, unex- 
ploited—nature, in fact, just 
as she was born. Nature stil] 
free from the trammels of man, 
where man’s presence was still 
a@ venture, not a domination, 
Wide tundra plains and deep 
grassy valleys where the only 
paths were the tracks of rein- 
deer and bear ; wild mountains, 
seen, admired, but never visited; 
lonely hamlets of a dozen huts, 
to which the bear came down 
o’ nights and stole the salmon 
drying in the sheds. A com 
try still rich in that present- 
day rarity, the Unknown. How 
refreshing it was ! 

We, of course, were the van- 
guard of Fate. The vanguard 
of Civilisation, if you like; 
but of a civilisation that, gradu- 
ally, would fetter it, exploit it, 
sear it with a thousand paths, 
strip bare its secrets, blast open 
its mountains for their treasure, 
tear down its forests for thet 
wood, conventionalise its wild 
park-like valleys into symmetti- 
cal fields, swarm over it, dome 
ticate it, make it utterly captive 
Doubtless Civilisation is al 
excellent thing; doubtless 
would produce Value out af 
what hitherto had been simply 
Waste; doubtless mankind 
would benefit from this wild 
creature’s captivity. But I 


thank God that I have know! | 


it still wild and free; andl 
thank God that there are stil 
spaces where man may go #@ 
escape from Utilitarianism—@# 
necessary, I am sure ; so benelt 


[Aprit 
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cent, no doubt; but oh! so 
wearisomely ugly. 

As our steamer drew nearer 
to the shore, we could see 
that the river flowed out close 
by the right of the black 
roofs. This, in fact, was the 
Russian fishing concession at 
which I was to spend my 
summer, the black buildings 
being the old cleaning and 
pickling sheds and dormitory, 
while the mounds of white 
were their stocks of salt from 
Egypt and the Crimea. 

We anchored nearly a mile 
offshore, and even before we 
did so a little black motor- 
boat was seen to start out of 
the river towards us. By the 
time our gangway was lowered 
this launch was alongside, and 
from it stepped the stalwart 
figure of Captain Morozoff, mas- 
ter of Borisovsky & Co.’s re- 
frigerator ship Vladimir, and, 
during the summer months, 
manager of this, their southern- 
most fishing concession. Ivan 
Alexandrovich, as he was known 
amongst Russians—or to me, 
in friendly brevity, “the 
Skipper”’—was a man of a 
little over forty years of age, 
six feet two in height, with a 
broadness of shoulder, an easy 
erectness of carriage, and a 
glint of authority in his eye 
that commanded immediate 
notice. Had his face been less 
Weatherbeaten and his chin 
more frequently shaven he 
might have been called hand- 
Some. He wore high Russian 
boots, and a peaked cap tnat 
betokened his nautical calling, 
but otherwise his dress was 
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that of the ordinary civilian. 
Even aboard his own ship you 
could put no braided badges 
of rank on Captain Morozoff. 
“'D’ men don’t need any gold 
braid to tell dem I’m in com- 
mand,” he once explained to 
me. ‘ Dey know it all right.”’ 
He waved to me in friendly 
recognition as he came up the 
gangway, but on reaching the 
deck he immediately turned to 
greet his old friend Vishnevsky, 
who was one of our passengers. 
And here followed one of the 
most’ astonishing sights that I 
ever recollect witnessing. Vish- 
nevsky did not cede much to 
the Skipper in height, and 
was heavily moustached and 
bearded; he had also already 
donned the high boots and 
rough clothing of the fisheries. 
And here these two booted, 
rough-looking men, the hirsute 
and the unshaven, clasped each 
other in their arms, and pro- 
ceeded to kiss each other’s 
faces with the affection and 
relish of long-parted school- 
girls. I am afraid I stood some- 
what aghast. I had had no 
previous acquaintance with 
Russians except at the fish- 
eries, 80 had nothing to prepare 
me for this outburst; and I 
confess that the idea of this 
osculatory interchange between 
two hairy male faces made me 
shudder. However, it termi- 


nated in time, following which 
there was a short interchange 
of personal news, and then an 
admonition to Vishnevsky to 
get ready to come to lunch 
ashore, and the Skipper turned 
to me. 
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His greeting to me was 
scarcely less hearty, though, to 
my relief, more after the Eng- 
lish fashion ; in fact I thought 
it showed his ready adapt- 
ability. ‘“‘ Well, you dam Eng- 
lishman. Back again?” was 
what he said to me as he 
grasped my hand and slapped 
me affectionately on the shoul- 
der. I thanked Heaven for 
our British methods. For when 
@ man talks to you like that, 
you know where you are; 
whereas anybody courageous 
and indiscriminate enough can 
go yumming kisses off another 
without meaning anything at 
all. 

As we strolled along the 
deck he asked me about Vish- 
nevsky. ‘ Has he been drinkin’ 
a lot on board ? ”’ he said. 

“Not till this morning,” I 
replied. ‘“‘ Nerving himself for 
his meeting with you, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yes, he’s had a few dis 
morning,” nodded the Skipper 


Teflectively. “I ought to 
know.” 

I mentally agreed that he 
ought. 


“He’s a good boy,” con- 
tinued the Skipper (Vishnevsky 
can’t have been much under 
forty), “‘ but he ought to keep 
off d’ bottle.” 

Then he proceeded to tell me 
how the expedition on the 
Vladimir had fared. They had 
arrived off the concession on the 
18th of May. They had seen 
none of the ice about which I 
had been told in Hakodate, but 
were unable to land for eleven 
days owing to storms; on 
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account of which, and in view 
of the poor holding afforded 
by the anchorage, and the entire 
absence of shelter, they had 
put back to sea three times, 
They had started landing the 
cargo on the 29th of May, and 
finished on the 8th of June, 
leaving, even then, most of 
the tinplate on board, as the 
ship had to be sent back to 
Vladivostock to collect the rest 
of the fishery hands. They 
started on the erection of the 
buildings for the new cannery 
on the 10th of June, and now 
(the day being the 16th) they 
had the frame of the main 
building nearly complete, and 
the foundations for the storage 
sheds, boilers, retorts and re- 
pair shop all ready. Blake, 
the American cannery engineer, 
was an excellent fellow, and 
seemed to have a way of getting 
the men to do anything he 
wanted. But the men who had 
been sent up from Vladivostock 
were a dam lazy bunch of long- 
shore loafers: he had had two 
strikes from them already, and 
he would like to twist the neck 
of the man who had engaged 
them. And, incidentally, when 
the Vladimir returned from 
Viadivostock she would bring 
his wife, who had travelled 
out from Riga vid Siberia. 

“Oh ho!” I said thought- 
lessly. “Oh yes. Now I! 
understand.” 

‘You do, do you ? ” said the 
Skipper. ‘‘ Well, what do you 
understand ? ” 

“Why, the affectionate way 
you greeted your mat-faced 
friend. A little practice, of 
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course. Getting your hand in, 
as it were.” 

The Skipper looked at me 
for a moment as if debating 
whether to humour me or take 
summary action. Finally he 
said— 

*You don’ know why we 
Russian mens kiss each other, 
don’ you? ” 

I confessed I did not. 

“ Anyway you know we like 
vodka, don’ you? ” he smiled. 

I admitted having gleaned 
some suspicion of this. 

“ Well, when I kiss a man 
like Vishnevsky,’”’ he continued, 
“at d’ least I get a smell of it. 
Whereas,” and he looked hard 
at me, “dere’s some fellers 
you could talk to all day and 
you'd never get even dat much 
from dem.” 

I’m afraid the Skipper was 
one up. I said, “Come on, 
you old pirate,” and haled him 
down to the saloon. However, 
he would only accept one tiny 
thimbleful of vodka; and I 
am convinced he only took 
that by way of registering his 
score against me, and not 
because he wanted it. For I 
would not like you to think 
that the Skipper was a man 
who had any weakness for 
alcohol. On the contrary, I 
would say that, in the matter 
of drinking, he was a tower of 
strength. In the ordinary 
course of his everyday life his 
consumption was very moder- 
ate. He certainly believed in 
vodka before meals, but with 
his meals he drank tea, and 
the brandy was only brought 
out afterwards when there were 


guests. But when, as happened 
occasionally, visitors dropped 
in—officials of the Russian fish- 
eries patrol, or wild-looking 
fisher friends from other con- 
cessions,—he would entertain 
them liberally, and would him- 
self lead both the drinking and 
the conversation and see to it 
that things were kept lively. 
And yet I have never met any 
one who could say that he 
had ever seen him inebriated. 
Unkind folk have suggested 
that the simple reason for this 
was, that no _ fellow-reveller 
had ever been able to retain 
consciousness long enough ; but 
from my own observation I am 
inclined to regard this as a 
libel. I have never known him 
to take any interest in “‘ putting 
his guests under the table” ; 
and I may also mention that 
he had a wonderful facility 
for preventing any kind of 
quarrelling. No, he would 
always see that his guests had 
plenty if they were disposed 
to take it; and he would 
manage that all were made as 
merry as possible. But before 
they reached the stage of be- 
coming ineapacitated, he would 
deftly draw the evening to a 
close, and usher his guests out 
with the consummate skill of 
the perfect out-world host, who 
appears to be pressing them: to 
remain while at the same time 
unobtrusively dabbing their 
hats on them. And as these 
be-whiskered, be-furred, top- 
booted revellers, arms linked 
for mutual support, wended 
their uncertain but noisy 
bedward way over the shifting 
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sandhills, he would stand for 
a while and watch their pro- 
gress with a smile in which 
were friendly amusement, and 
the suggestion of an unuttered 
“Well, well. Boys will be 
boys.” Following which he 
would go quietly, and, to all 
appearances, soberly to bed. 
On returning to the deck 
we found a little party already 
gathered, waiting to leave for 
the shore, so we lost no time 
in starting off. We were rather 
@ mixed bag. There were 
Murmansky, an official of the 
fisheries patrol, in uniform; 
and Kring, a Danish master- 
fisher, who had come out to 
investigate the great Kam- 
chatka fisheries, and had taken 
@ concession farther up the 
coast. Then there were Vish- 
nevsky and Massinkoff, both 
friends of the Skipper, and 
both accordingly loaded with 
bottles of vodka and tins of 
zakouska (hors - d’ceuvres), as 
their contribution towards the 
proper celebration of their meet- 
ing. They both seemed in 
pretty high spirits already. 
Then there was Bobrisheff, who 
was some kind of official from 
one of the administrative ser- 
vices at Vladivostock, and who 
was combining instruction with 
recreation by taking a holiday 
jaunt along the coasts of Kam- 
chatka. I should surmise that 
he had never been off the 
beaten track before, and was 
not going to miss any appre- 
ciation of his first venture by 
not fully dressing the part. 
For, in spite of its being a 
very mild day, he wore a heavy 
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fur cap, and a short ultra- 
marine - coloured jacket lined 
with heavy white sheepskin, 
the long woolly strands of 
which “ overflowed,” as it were, 
out of the neck and wrists and 
round the skirt in extraordinary 
straggling frills. Buckled round 
his waist was a very new 
cartridge belt, fully charged, 
and slung from his shoulders 
and dangling at his back like 
a tail was an equally new leather 
game-carrier. To complete 
the picture he carried a cheap 
shot-gun and a light Win- 
chester rifle of such small bore 
as to be useless for anything 
for which one uses a Win- 
chester in these parts. The 
remainder of the party con- 
sisted of the Skipper and myself. 

Vishnevsky and the Skipper 
were getting a lot of amuse- 
ment out of Bobrisheff’s ap- 
pearance, and as the Skipper 
winked at me I murmured, “I 
wonder what he thinks he’s 
going to shoot? ” 

“IT don’ know,” he whit 
pered back, “but I t’ink I 
better send word to d’ villagers 
to keep deir cats indoors.” 

As we approached the shore 
we could make out, on the 
sandbank to the right of the 
river’s mouth, a vast red cage 
work, which I recognised 2% 
the steel frame of the new 
cannery building. The me 
were all indoors at their lunch, 
and the only figures to be 
seen about were Soloviefi—é 
junior director of Borisovsky 
& Co., out from St Petersburg, 
—the two American cannery 
experts, and Boorun, the Skip 
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per’s great Newfoundland dog, 
who were waiting for us on the 
beach. They escorted us up to 
the living quarters, where we 
shortly found ourselves settled 
down to a hilarious lunch, 
preceded by much vodka. The 
meal went with a swing, and 
might have had serious conse- 
quences for Vishnevsky and 
Massinkoff, who were both 
“well away” before we 
started. However, it had to 
be drawn to an early close, as 
the ship was sailing at three, 
so all the continuing passengers 
were obliged to get back aboard. 
There was a quick succession 
of “ absolutely last ones,’ which 
was brought to an abrupt close 
by a warning whistle from the 
steamer. Then followed an- 
other bout of kissing between 
the Skipper and Vishnevsky, 
after which our guests were 
convoyed to the beach and 
put aboard the motor-launch, 
by which they were re-con- 
signed to the ship, correct as 
to quantity, but, alas! no 
longer “in apparent good order 
and condition.” As the launch 
moved out, Vishnevsky and 
Massinkoff boldly endeavoured 
to stage a touching finale by 
standing up, clasped to each 
other’s shoulders, and singing 
a@ Russian song of parting as 
they waved us farewell. They 
omitted, however, to remember 
that there are usually rollers 
along open sea-beaches ; and, 
as the launch suddenly rose 
to the first inward comber, 
they were abruptly pitched 
into the stern-sheets and nearly 
over the back of the boat. 
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This evidently led them to 
decide that they had done 
their conscientious best for their 
hosts, for their farewells ter- 
minated there, and they re- 
mained seated and quiescent 
for the rest of the trip to the 
steamer. 

During the afternoon I in- 
spected the work on the new 
buildings with Blake. We were 
joined by Williams, the fish- 
canning expert, whose job could 
not start till the cannery was 
ready and the fish arriving, so 
that meantime he was finding 
life rather dull. To make 
matters worse, he had for- 
gotten to bring a supply of 
chewing-gum from America, and 
the only substitute he could 
find in the village trader’s store 
was plug tobacco, which appa- 
rently had rather more “ kick ”’ 
about it than he was accus- 
tomed to. 

The progress made with the 
buildings was even more sur- 
prising than the Skipper had 
indicated, for the cannery floor 
was already laid, and Blake 
proposed to start moving the 
machinery in next day, when 
the laying of the corrugated- 
iron roof would also be begun. 
The machines, in their packing- 
cases, would be run in on rollers 
and put approximately in the 
positions assigned to them in 
the cannery “lay-out.” Here 
they would be opened up and 
cleaned and fitted. The roof 
should be finished in about four 
days, by which time he would 
be ready to start putting up 
his transmission  shafting. 
When that was up, all you had 
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to do was to get your machines 
into correct alignment, screw 
them down to the two-inch 
deal floor with “lag’”’ screws, 
shove on your belting, and 
there you are. “As easy as 
pie,” he explained. 

Later, a8 we passed around 
the outside of the buildings, 
I noticed, a little distance 
away, a pile of flat unopened 
crates and cases, and asked 
what they were. 

“Oh, them?” said Blake. 
“ That’s our hut, that Williams 
and I are to live in. Or at 
least, that’s as much of it as 
I was able to get away with.” 

He then explained to me 
that this hut was one of these 
things built in sections, and 
“knocked down” for ship- 
ment. It had been brought out 
from England especially for 
them, so he had kept a special 
look-out for it during the dis- 
charging of the ship, with a 
view to keeping it from dam- 
age, and also because he in- 
tended to see to the erection of 
it himself. These were the 
first portions of it to come 
ashore, and he had had them 
landed and stacked carefully 
on the cannery side of the 
river, where he naturally ex- 
pected that the hut would be 
built. The Skipper, however, 
for some obscure reason of his 
own, had other views, and had 
the rest of the hut landed on 
the other side, where the old 
salting sheds and the men’s 
dormitories were. And that, 


for the present, was where the 
matter stood. Blake’s bag con- 
sisted of the four walls and the 
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front door, while the Skipper 
had secured the floor, roof, and 
windows. In the meantime he 
and Williams were living under 
an old upturned fishing scoy, 
which, in picturesque sarcasm, 
they called the “Hotel de 
Tongas ’’—tongas being the 
Alaskan name for this type of 
boat, which in Siberia is called 
a kungasi. 

Now, there were two reasons, 
both of them good, why it 
was expedient that the hut 
should be erected on the can- 
nery side. One was, that it 
was obviously best that they 
should live on the side of the 
river where their work was, 
And the other was that I knew 
very well that all the old living 
quarters on the other side were 
infested by a peculiarly loath- 
some species of insect, the 
name of which is not mentioned 
in polite society, but which 
nevertheless attacks any one, 
polite or otherwise, who has 
the temerity to try and sleep 


within its self-appropriated do-, 


main. Oh, no! not fleas. By 
comparison, fleas are nice little 
things. Well, never mind, 
Anybody who has lived in 
Siberia knows them. In any 
case, I felt quite certain that 
if the hut were erected on that 
side it would not be long before 
it, too, would be invaded; and 
this I was prepared to do 
everything in my power to 
prevent. 

Accordingly at tea I tackled 
the Skipper about it. I mar 
shalled my two main objet 
tions against him in as formid- 
able and convincing array 2% 
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I could muster, and had them 
supported by flanking argu- 
ments from Blake and Wil- 
liams. But all to no avail. 
The Skipper seemed beset by 
an unreasoning obstinacy on 
the subject, and would hear 
of nothing but his own inten- 
tions, which were, he reasserted, 
to erect the hut on the north 
bank near the dormitories. 

“Well, anyway,” I said, 
“Blake and Williams will sit 
tight on what they’ve got, and 
I will help them.” 

“Let dem!” he snapped. 
“Let dem! An’ while dey’re 
sittin’ on it I will have d’ roof 
put up on some poles, an’ d’ 
floor under it, an’ hang up 
ad’ windows in case it don’ 
get enough air; an’ den, when 
dey get tired of sittin’ on d’ 
odder side lookin’ at d’ nice 
house I have built dem, per- 
haps dey will come an’ bring 
deir walls an’ door across an’ 
put dem on an’ live in it.” 

What can you do with a man 
like that? As a final effort— 
rather a feeble one, I am 
afraid—I revived the insect 
argument ; but all he said to 
this was— 

“Very good. If dey don’ 
like d’ insects let dem leave 
d’ walls off an’ keep d’ windows 
open, and den dey won’t get 
no insects; because d’ insects 
don’ like fresh air. Have you 
got any more objections ? ” 

As we couldn’t think of any 
further objections that we could 
submit in the face of argu- 
ments like this, we were silent, 
and the Skipper promptly left 
us. 
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For a few moments we re- 
mained stricken speechless. 
Then Blake gave expression to 
the opinion, that of all the gol- 
darsted, mule-headed, contrary 
cusses he had met, Captain 
Morozoff was the prize-winner ; 
and that once he had sat 
down on an idea the only 
way you could move him was 
to blast him off it with 
dynamite. Meantime a notion 
had been germinating in my 
head. 

I said: ‘“‘ There’s only one 
way to deal with a damned 
obstinate stiff of a Russian sea- 
lawyer like that ’’—you see I 
was getting the atmosphere,— 
“and that is to go ahead and 
do the thing yourself.” 

Asked to explain myself, I 
first mentioned to Blake that 
the Skipper had told me he 
got on excellently with the 
men, and could do anything he 
liked with them: was that so ? 
He said he thought so—within 
limits. Well, supposing I were 
to keep the Skipper yarning 
after dinner that night, did he 
think he could collect some 
volunteers and transport the 
floor and roof across to the 
cannery side? And then start 
erecting it to-morrow morn- 
ing? Blake’s face lit up with 
mischievous satisfaction: he 
said that he wouldn’t give no 
gold-backed guarantees, but he 
would sure have a blamed 


good try. 
The scheme was accordingly 
decided on. If the Skipper 


took it in the wrong spirit and 
got nasty about it, I would 
assert my rights, as representa- 
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tive of the financing parties, 
to see that the two experts 
were housed in a position that 
would enable them to give 
maximum attention to their 
job. I believed, however, that 
if he were presented with a 
fait accompli, he would simply 
laugh and call us “dam ob- 
stinate sons of guns ”’ and drop 
the matter. We had a few 
details to discuss, particularly 
as to what route to take, and 
where to dump the crates. To 
cross the river where it flowed 
immediately between the can- 
nery and the old salting-sheds 
was impracticable, as the cur- 
rent was much too swift. About 
a hundred yards from its mouth, 
however, it opened into a 
broad lagoon; and in trans- 
porting the crates a detour 
would have to be made, either 
by this lagoon or by the sea. 
The latter route was finally 
chosen, as being best suited 
to our plans; and a site near 
the sea front was decided on, 
well out of observation, where 
the packages were to be 
dumped. These things ar- 
ranged, we dispersed. 

That evening at dinner the 
Skipper was in excellent form. 
According to custom, the meal 
opened with vodka and 
zakouska, and when some of 
us tried to be abstemious and 
stop after the second glass, 
he asserted his authority. 
“You can’t smile until you’ve 
had t’ree glasses of vodka,” 
he said, “ an’ everybody at my 
table has to smile.” So we 
capitulated and took our smile- 
potion with unassumed good 
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grace, I personally reflect- 
ing—and doubtless Blake and 
Williams likewise—that the 
Skipper’s good-humour augured 
favourably for our plans, and 
should be encouraged. 

The end of the meal found 
the Skipper in a very conversa- 
tional mood. As Blake, Wil- 
liams, and the Russian assis- 
tants retired, the Skipper looked 
across at me and suggested a 
brandy. Splendid! I had one 
with pleasure. His China boy 
set a freshly opened bottle on 
the table, and I drew my chair 
up near his, and settled down 
to let him talk. He was, I may 
say, at all times a most enter- 
taining talker ; travelled, deep- 
ly versed in the ways of men 
of all types, holding a variety 
of picturesque views on all 
kinds of subjects, and endowed 
with a wonderful fund of anec- 
dote, in which I always felt 
that fact and fancy were 80 
intermixed that no amount of 
mental curry-combing could 
have disentangled them. This 
evening he was so well launched 
that, when he came to the end 
of a yarn, all I had to do was 
to lead the conversation round 
to a fresh subject, and off he 
would go again. And this was 
not difficult, because I could 
not help becoming interested, 
and found myself naturally 
seeking information from him 
on different subjects. I asked 
him about the tiger of the 
Ussuri. I had once travelled 
out across Siberia in late Octo 
ber with a German big-game 
hunter, who was going to Vladi- 
vostock with the intention of 
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setting out from there to hunt 
the Ussuri tiger. It had aston- 
ished me, because I had always 
mentally associated tiger with 
hot climates like India, and I 
found it hard to believe that 
they could inhabit a cold region 
like the Ussuri. 

Of course dere’s tiger in d’ 
Ussuri,” he said, surprised ap- 
parently at my ignorance. 
“Didn’t I ever tell you about 
Sergei 9 3? 

This was excellent! I was 
really getting along extraor- 
dinarily well. As Blake would 
say, “As easy as pie.” I 
wondered how Blake was pro- 
gressing. No, he had not told 
me about Sergei. Who was he ? 

Sergei, the Skipper told me, 
used to be a hunter in the 
Ussuri hills. He hunted and 
trapped fur-bearing animals— 
sable marten, squirrel, otter, 
and so forth; sometimes he 
got a cross-fox, and occasion- 
ally a bear or a tiger, and sold 
the skins to fur-traders from 
Harbin and Vladivostock. He 
was a wonderful shot with 
both rifle and shot-gun. 

When he was about thirty 
he got married, and by-and- 
bye a little son was born. He 
was a fine fellow, and the apple 
of Sergei’s eye. But when the 
little fellow was only a year old, 
troubles began, for Sergei’s wife 
died. Sergei then gave up 
hunting and took to farming, 
80 that he could always be 
near the cabin and look after 
his boy. He lived in a little 
secluded valley in the Ussuri 
hills, and there was no one to 
stop him farming as much land 


as he could tend. MHe also 
bought cows, and turned them 
out to pasture, and made butter 
for the big English company 
at Vladivostock. 

He had carried on like this 
for a couple of years, devoting 
himself entirely to his farm and 
to the care of his little son. 
Then another disaster befell 
him. During the summer, the 
tiger of the Ussuri live in the 
wooded hills ; but as the winter 
snows begin to settle on the 
heights they come farther and 
farther down towards the val- 
leys, seeking the milder air. 
That, the Skipper explained, 
was why my German friend 
came out to the Ussuri in 
October. Well, that year the 
winter started unusually early, 
and before Sergei had had time 
to turn his mind to the thought 
of any danger from tiger, one 
of these beasts had found his 
way down into the valley and 
carried off his little son. 

Sergei was heartbroken. For 
a day he remained stricken, 
unable to rouse himself from 
the house. Then he pulled 
himself together and swore ven- 
geance on the tiger. But he 
had not used his rifle for two 
years, so first he must get his 
eye in again. Not far from his 
cabin was a great oak tree, and 
every morning Sergei used to 
go out and shoot at this tree. 

Here I rashly expressed sur- 
prise at the idea that a man 
who contemplated hunting tiger 
couldn’t find anything smaller 
to shoot at than a big tree. 
I believe I even went as far as 
to inquire whether the appur- 
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tenances of the farm did not 
include a barn-door. The Skip- 
per looked at me witheringly. 

“You're a fonny fellow, ain’t 
you?” he said. ‘You tink 
a barn-door wasn’t big enough 
for him, so he had to shoot at 
d’ tree? Didn’t I tell you 
Sergei was a wonderful shot ? 
By Jingo! in Sergei’s huntin’ 
days he could ’a’ shot every 
whisker off dat dam tiger one 
by one if he’d ’a’ wanted to.” 

“And provided, of course, 
that the tiger entered into 
the game, and sat quietly for 
him while he did it,’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Well, yes,” conceded the 
Skipper. “Of course. Dat 
would be necessary.” 

“Well now, you was won- 
derin’ about dis tree,’’ he con- 
tinued. “If you wasn’t in 
such a dam hurry I would 
tell you about it. What he 
did was dis. First he fired a 
shot anywhere into d’ tree. 
Den he fired at d’ hole dat 
bullet made. An’ when, after 
a few mornin’s, he was able 
to put t’ree or four shots into 
d’ same hole, he packed up 
his tings an’ started off to 
hunt dat tiger.” 

“Stout fellow,” I mur- 
mured. 

“Well, he wandered all d’ 
first day widout findin’ any 
recent tracks,’ went on the 
Skipper, ‘“an’ on d’ second 
mornin’ he came across tracks ; 
but dey wasn’t tiger, dey was 
bear tracks. Den, suddenly, 
in a little crushed clearing in 
d’ gras, he found d’ remains of 
a little baby bear, torn to 


bits, an’ all around was tiger 
tracks. 

““Den Sergei feels his blood 
go up in d’ head, for it seems 
to him dat tiger was——” 

“Not so much a man-killer 
as a baby -snatcher,” I sug- 
gested. 

“It seems to him dat tiger 
was d’ same one what killed 
his boy,’ said the Skipper, 
wisely taking no notice. “So 
he hunts around for d’ tracks 
where he left, an’ follows dem 
up. Den by-an’-by he comes 
across someting strange. Some 
bear tracks comes out offd 
weeds at d’ side an’ follows 
along wid d’ tiger tracks. All 
da’ mornin’ he followed dem 
tiger tracks, an’ all d’ time @’ 
bear tracks went wid dem.” 

‘Mother was after him,’}I 
hazarded. 

“At last,” went on the 
Skipper, “‘ he comes to a place 
where dere’s no more grass an’ 
weeds, but just bare stony 
ground, an’ here he loses d@’ 
tracks. For some time he 
hunts around until he sees 
what looks like a wide cleft 
in d’ ground, runnin’ right 
across in front of him, an’ he 
t’inks, ‘ Maybe dere’s a stream 
dere; an’ if dere is I'll sure 
find d’ tracks again some- 
where along dat stream,’ so he 
goes towards it. An’ den sud- 
denly he sees a bear, right on 
d’ edge of dat cleft, lookin’ 
down into it. 

“He stops still to see what 
d’ bear will do, an’ dis is what 
he saw: for a long time @ 
bear keeps lookin’ down into 
dat cleft; an’ every now an’ 
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den she would rise on her hind- 
legs an’ beat in d’ air wid her 
fore-paws, an’ shake her head 
an’ show her teeth, as if she 
was very angry wid somet’ing, 
but didn’t know what to do 
about it. 

“Den he sees her look round 
at a big stone dat was lyin’ 
near her, close by d’ cleft. 
She goes to dat stone an’ 
snufis at it, an’ den pushes it 
wid her nose. Den suddenly 
she puts her fore-paws round 
it an’ rises up on her hind-legs 
over d’ edge of d’ cleft wid 
dat stone in her fore-paws. 
Den, crash! an’ she t’rows dat 
great stone down into d’ cleft.” 

“Some bear ! ” I muttered. 

“For a while d’ bear stops 
crouched right on d’ edge of 
dat cleft, her four feet close 
togedder an’ her head poked 
down over d’ edge lookin’ at 
some’ting. Den she licks her 
chops an’ goes lopin’ off. 

“Sergei by instinct lifted 
his gun towards d’ bear; den 
he put it down again widout 
shootin’, an’ went to d’ edge of 
d’ cleft where d’ bear had 
been, an’ looked over. An’ 
dere, about ten feet down, he 
saw @ Stream, an’ some deep 
grass, an’ den, right under d’ 
edge, where d’ grass had been 
all crushed, he saw d’ body 
of a big tiger wid its skull 
smashed in. D’ stone had hit 
it square on d’ side of d’ head, 
an’ he must ’a’ died widout 
even a kick.” 

“A wonderful story, Skip- 


per,” I said. ‘“ Did he get the 


bear ¢ ” 
“D’ bear? What for should 


he want to get d’ bear,” 
asked the Skipper impatiently, 
“when it had killed d’ tiger 
for him what killed his little 
boy ?” 

“Well,” I said, “I should 
imagine that somebody—Hag- 
enbeck, for instance—would 
have been willing to pay a big 
price for a bear that could 
throw stones.” 

“What do you know about 
Hagenbeck, anyway?” re- 
torted the Skipper. ‘ Did you 
ever meet him ? ” 

“No,” I said. “I only 
know that he keeps a big zoo 
at Hamburg, where he collects 
all kinds of animals and sells 
them to other zoos, or anybody 
that wants them.” 

“ Dat’s right,” said the Skip- 
per. ‘“‘ You can buy a lion for 
your little boy, an’ take it home 
on a string. Well, would you 
like to hear how he caught his 
first pyt’on ? ” 

I said I certainly would— 
gloating, the while, at my 
success, and almost beginning 
to wonder whether we ought 
not to have arranged for Blake 
to build the hut, instead of 
merely grabbing all the 
materials for it. 

** Well, it was like dis,” said 
the Skipper. ‘‘ Hagenbeck was 
out in Sout’ Africa collectin’ 
wild animals. He used to 
camp for a few weeks at a time 
in different places in d’ big- 
game country, an’ catch d’ 
animals in different ways. He 
had a whole lot of cages wid 
him for d’ fierce ones, an’ steel 
collars an’ chains what he used 
for some of d’ odders. 
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** Well, at one time he used 
to have a little kind of antelope 
what he had grown fond of, 
an’ what he kept chained to a 
post in front of his tent, wid 
one of dese steel collars roun’ 
its neck. One day, when he 
was away lookin’ for animals 
wid d’ whole crowd of Kaffir 
hunters an’ beaters, an’ d’ 
few Kaffir cooks an’ odder 
hands what was left in d@’ 
camp was all fast asleep, along 
comes a pyt’on an’ has a look 
at dis fonny place, an’ den 
suddenly sees d’ little antelope 
chained up to d’ post. Well, it 
didn’t take him long to hyp- 
notise dat poor little antelope 
an’ den twist himself roun’ it 
an’ squash it up nice an’ 
pulpy, an’ den start to 
swallow it. Den, of course, very 
soon he comes to d’ steel 
collar, an’ he t’inks, ‘over or 
under?’ He tries d’ collar 
wid d’ end of his nose, an’ 
finds it seems pretty dam 
hard, so he t’inks, ‘ under it 
is,’ an’ tucks his head t’rough 
d’ collar an’ swallows d’ rest 
of d’ antelope ; an’ den he goes 
to sleep. So you see, when 
Hagenbeck comes back an’ 
goes to pat his little antelope, 
he finds no antelope but a 
dam big pyt’on chained up by 
d’ neck in its place!” 

“Skipper,” I said, ‘those 
are two jolly good yarns; but 
what strikes me most about 
them is your wonderful im- 
agination.”’ 

“What do you mean, ‘im- 
agination ’? ” he asked indig- 
nantly. “I tell you dose stories 
is bot’ true. Well, anyway,” 
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he added, after a pause, “ dey 
was told to me by Sergei 
himself, an’ a German big. 
game hunter, an’ dey bot’ 
swore dey was true. Perhaps 
d’ big-game hunter wasn’t Hag- 
enbeck ; but he fitted in very 
well, didn’t he? ” 

At this juncture Stefan, one 
of the Captain’s quarter. 
masters, appeared in the door 
way and briefly announced the 
satisfactory execution of some 
order of the Skipper’s, and 
immediately withdrew. The 
Skipper thereupon relaxed in 
his chair, with the air of a man 
who has completed a somewhat 
arduous task, at the same time 
uttering the Russian equival- 
ent for: ‘Well, thank the 
Lord for that!” I asked him 
what his thanks were for, and 
then I’m afraid I got a con 
siderable surprise. 

“Well, you see,” he said, 
‘it’s like dis. After you been 
talkin’ wid me at _ tea-time 
about dat hut, an’ I see you 
was so hard set on havin’ @ 
hut on d’ odder side of @ 
river, I gets a notion an’ I 
says to myself: ‘Dere’s only 
one way to deal wid a dam 
obstinate son of a gun of al 
Englishman like dat, an’ dat 
is, to go ahead an’ do d’ ting 
yourself; an’ den when its 
done it’s no use his worryin' 
about it.’”’—You can gues 
how my eyes started to open.— 
* And so I told Stefan to ge 
some men togedder after dinne? 
an’ bring all d’ rest of d’ hut 
across here, while I spin you 
some yarns to keep you from 
roamin’ around. I knew Blake 
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an’ Williams would be lyin’ 
down smokin’ in deir ‘ hotel,’ 
so dey would be well out of d’ 
way.’’ 

“Do you mean to say that 
you've been telling me all 
these damned hot-air stories 
just to keep me in this room ? ” 
I asked him, with considerable 
heat. 

*“Dat’s it,’ smiled the 
Skipper complacently. ‘ You 
didn’t t’?ink I was rackin’ my 
brain findin’ all dose nice stories 
for you jus’ for your bright 
eyes, did you?” 

Bump! went my pride on 
the stony depths of disillusion- 
ment. 

Then Blake appeared. 

“All nicely and snugly at 
home,”’ he said, winking at the 
back of the Skipper’s head. 
“ Good-night ! ” 

“Half a minute, Blake,” I 
said. And then I told him 
what the Skipper had done. 

“Do you mean to say that 
the Captain has gone and 
sneaked all our crates from 
the cannery side ? ” he gasped. 

“That’s the sad truth,” I 
said. ‘“Steffn was in here 
only a few minutes ago to 
report having done it.” 

“But he can’t have! We 
would have met them,” ob- 
jected Blake. 

“Skipper, which way did 
Stefin and his men come 
across?” I asked. ‘‘ By the 
sea or the lagoon ? ”’ 

“By d’ lagoon,” replied the 
Skipper. “D’ crates was 
stacked near d’ inner beach ; 
an’ anyway dere was less chance 
for any one to hear dem.” 


That was the answer to 
Blake’s objection. I won’t re- 
peat what Blake then said; 
but he left us swiftly, and with 
the air of a man who is going 
to hunt for something to kick. 

I will confess that, from the 
moment I had learnt that the 
Skipper had got off with our 
share of the hut, my mind had 
been so occupied thinking things 
about him that the humour of 
the situation had not yet pene- 
trated it. When, however, I 
realised that the total result 
of our contending efforts had 
been to effect an exchange in 
our respective holdings of house- 
property, but otherwise to leave 
matters exactly as they were, 
I sat back and smiled. And 
when I further reflected that 
the Skipper—who sat there 
beaming complacently at me— 
was still only aware of his own 
side of the story, and had yet 
to be informed of the fact 
that Blake had got away with 
his share of the hut, life began 
to look quite rosy to me; and 
when I thought how quickly 
that beatific smile would dis- 
appear, I lay back and laughed. 

The Skipper watched me 
patiently for a few moments, 
with a magnanimity born of his 
fancied triumph. Then he said 
large-heartedly: ‘If you got 
a good t’ing to laugh at, you 
know, hand it out. I been 
pretty free wid my fonny stories, 
haven’t I? ” 

So I “ handed it out.” You 
should have seen his face. 
The way our patch of sunlight 
had vanished off the valley 
that morning was nothing to 
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it. If you can imagine a day 
of radiant June sunshine con- 
verted into a lowering thunder- 
storm in the flip of your finger, 
you have more got the idea. 
The Skipper rose and towered 
over me with a cataclysmic eye. 

“Is dat d’ honest-to-God 
fact ? ” he asked. 

I assured him that my state- 
ment was absolutely devoid of 
leg-pull. 

He stood a moment nodding 
his head ominously at me. 
Then, “You jus’ wait, my 
lad!” he said, and, going to 
the door, he called his China 
boy, Ah Wong. 

Ah Wong arrived. 

“* How many more bottles of 
brandy is dere ashore? ” de- 
manded the Skipper. 

“Two piecee,” replied Ah 
Wong. 

“Put dem here,” said the 
Skipper. ‘‘ An’ a corkscrew.” 
It was done. ‘“‘ Now you can 
go to bed.” 

He then locked the door, put 
the key in his pocket, and 
turned to me. 

“Now!” he said drawing 
up a chair, “ when people is 
so dam clever like you are it 
has got to be celebrated! An’ 
as you like yarns so much— 
an’ so do I, by Jingo !—we 
will sit here nice and comfort- 
able, an’ tell each odder yarns 
until dem t’ree bottles is fin- 


ished.” He indicated the one 
we had been drinking from, still 
three-quarters full, and the two 
fresh ones Ah Wong had just 
put out. 

‘“* Help!” thought I. 

The Skipper smiled grimly. 
I wonder if it is possible to 
hear people think ? 

However, when you start to 
play tricks with a man like 
Captain Morozoff, you must be 
prepared to take the conse 
quences. I took at least half 
a bottle of them. Then, as the 
Skipper turned to open a fresh 
bottle, I vanished through the 
window. I am no hardened 
alcohol duellist, and I felt that 
this was distinctly an occasion 
when discretion was the better 
part of valour. 

As I put myself to bed that 
night I believe I flattered myself 
that although our contest had 
brought no effective gain 0 
either side, the moral victory— 
the score on points, as it were— 
fell to me. When, however, I 
awoke next morning to a full 
realisation of the state my head 
was in, I called a recount, and 
decided that there was no moral 
victory. The Skipper and |, 
I was now willing to concede, 
were absolutely square. 

Thinking it over, I have come 
to the conclusion that the 
Skipper’s brandy ..wasn’t very 
good. 


(To be continued.) 
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